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Preface 



AccoKpllibwmCi of the Michigan Vocational Education Evaluation Project during Its four year 
period of operation are presented in abbreviated form In this report published for the State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education. It Is Intended as a brief description of what has been done 
and the continuatlve work In progress. A more detailed treatment of specific sub-researches Is 
delineated In supportive documents which nu^er twenty- five as of this writing. 

Of paramount Importance in any report of the Michigan Vocational Education Evaluation Project 
is recognition of the wlsdovi and foresight of the State Board of Control for Vocational Education. 
Without Its Initial flnancl/il backing plus a supplementary funding amounting to commitments of $85, 00^ 
such a far-reaching undertaking would not have been possible. This overt act coupled with provision 
for auuclmum flexibility in the use of funds permitted abundant opportunit]^ for creativity and lati- 
tude in translating dollars into action. 

MVEEP has been an inter-imiversity cooperative effort. One of the heart-warming aspects has 
been the enthusiastic manner In which Institutions of higher education and the Department of Public 
Instruction have entered and suffered through the various activities. The various Institutions con- 
tributed personnel and services that have augmented the basic financial grant. Functioning as key 
people In shaping and energizing the entire effort of MVEEP have been the meoibers of the Executive 
Committee both as individuals and collectively. 

The Michigan Vocational Education Evaluation Project is without parallel or precedent in the 
history of vocational education in Michigan, or for that matter. In the Ibilted States. Although 
vocational education surveys have been conducted In other states, no study has been discovered com- 
parable to MVEEP. Obviously, a re;^rt of this limited scope falls to capture and catalogue the mani- 
fold by-products that occur fdthln people and a social system as a result of cooperative Interaction. 
Furthermore, It Is Impossible to summarize some fifteen hundred pages Into this final report without 
losing some of the emphasis and continuity which make up the specific researches. Tangible evidence 
is already available attesting to the fact that the Project has had an Impact and that Its Influence 
will be felt because of the built-in dynamics In the on-golng program of vocational education. 

The present study was not Intended to be comprehensive nor exhaustive. Additional areas of 
study In the Michigan program of vocational education are plentiful. Research Investigators, stimu- 
lated by funds resulting in part from reconmendations in this study, are already continuing to conduct 
studies which will shed added light on some anxious and perplexing questions. 

It would take much space to list the names of persons wiio have given of themselves to bring this 
study to completion. We take this opportunity to express our appreciation and thanks to all of them. 
However, without the assistance of the Project Directors identified previously the study would not 
have come to fruition. A special thanks is given to the coordinators of special projects: P. Haines, 

G. Tlmoons, B. O'Donnell, and W. Bateson. We also are grateful for 'the research assistance provided 
by M. Larson, R. Poland, K. Boumazos, and R. Shupe. Finally, to Miss Suzanne Durell we owe a gift 
of gratitude for her patient and persistent technical assistance. 



Lawrence Borosage, Director 









FOREWORD 



Ibe State Board of Control for Vocational Education on September 16, 1858, authorized the Initia- 
tion of a comprehensive evaluation study which would assist in determining the direction of the lltchl- 
gan program of vocatlonia education In the Immediate future, as well as the years beyond. The follow- 
Ing Is the text of the Charter that was acted upon by the State Board. 



1. The coming of automation, tXe "jet age," the era of space exploration, and the peaceful 
and productive uses of the energy of the atom have opened up vast new areas of oppor- 
tunity for a wide variety of skilled technicians. It has been estimated that at the 
present time - and for the forseeable future - there will be a demand for a score or 
more of trained technicians for each college- trained engineer and scientist. To say 
that we are living In an Increasingly emphatic age of applied sciences Is to an 
obvious observation - to say less would be to make a gross imderstatement. 



The role of vocational education In the training of needed technicians Is well-known* 
how well the program of vocational education In Michigan Is prepared to sseet Its res^nsl- 
bllity In this connection Is less well-known. The extent and types of training for which 
a national program of vocational education was Initiated In 1917 may be notably dissimilar 
from those needed In 1958 and those anticipated in the years ahead. If the vocational 
education program In Michigan Is to serve best the needs of our youth and adults. It Is 
fitting that a reasonable portion of our energies and resources be devoted to a careful 
study of Its purposes, achievements, limitations, and desirable future, nature, and 
direction. If we have a sincere Interest In the welfare of Michigan youth and adults 
who will need some kind of vocational education, we can do no other. 



** J?® “»»ory of the members of the staff of the Division of Vocational Education 

the Michigan program of vocational education has never undergone a thorough evaluation, 
either for the purpose of providing valid bases for making evaluative Judgments about 
The program In operation or for planning an Improved program for the days ahead. Such 
an evaluation project should Include a study of local programs, vocational teacher educa- 
tion, state administration, and guidance and counseling services, which underpin any ade- 
quate program of vocational education. f j m 



Purposes of the Study 

The purposes ascribed to the evaluative study were set down in the original Charter and included: 

a. To discover the strengths and weaknesses of the present program of vocational 
education In terras of the needs of Individuals, local communities, and of society. 

b. To provide Information which would properly shape the direction of the program 
In the Immediate future and in the years beyond. 

c. To evaluate separate aspects of the program In light of a steadily changine 
world of work. 



d. To point up aspects of the program which should be pointedly emphasized based 
upon the needs of the people In Michigan and of our occupational society. 

e. To distinguish more sharply the role of the state office consultant staff In the 
Michigan program of vocational education. 

f. To ascertain more precisely the role of vocational education In Michigan's whole 
program of education. 

g. Such other purposes as may emerge from their present state of obscurity Into the 
line of vision of those Involved in the evaluation project. 

General Design of the Project 

study?** folio*!"* three guide-lines served as a basic underglrdlng during the Initiatory phase of the 
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a. Contract with one of the Michigan teacher education institutions now deslg^nated by 
the Michigan State Board of Control for Vocational Education as a vocational teacher 
education institution to carry the major work load generated by the Project. 

b. Employ a competent professional person to have general direction of the study. 

c. Contract for the services of other Michigan teacher education institutions and/or 
possibly such* out-of-state agencies as the Advisory Committee may deem desirable. 

Selection of Coordinating Institution ana Director of the Study 

In accordance with the above charter, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction called a 
meeting of administrative heads responsible for vocational education in the various institutions of 
higher education. At this meeting the decision was made that the College of Education at Michigan 
State University should assume the responsibility for coordinating and directing the study. This 
determination was based upon the fact that Michigan State University had the singular organizational 
feature of having all vocational teacher education services in agriculture, business, counselor train- 
ing, home econcnnlcs and industrial education in one college. Such an arrangement, it was believed, 
would enable communication and coordination across the fields. Shortly after this meeting a staff 
member of the faculty In the College of Education was appointed Study Director. 

Appointment of the Executive Committee 



Subsequent to the appointment of the Study Director, an Executive Committee was appointed. Com- 
mittee composition included the Assistant Superintendent for Vocational Education, Department of Public 
Instruction; Assistant Dean, Curriculum and Program, College of Education, Michigan State University; 
Assistant Dean, Research and Publication, College of Education, Michigan State Uhlverslty; a repre- 
sentative of the State Board of Control for Vocational Education and the Study Director. This nucleus 
was later augmented to Include four project directors, a representative from Wayne State university, 
and the Research Consultant from the Division of Vocational Education in the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

The chief responsibilities of the Executive Committee were: 

a. To establish a plan of organization providing for the conduct of a comprehensive 
study under Its direction. 

b. To steer the general direction of the study. 

c. To determine the policies related to the study, and define responsibilities of 
various individuals and groups. 

d. To approve the design of the study. 

e. To approve the allocation of sub-researches to the various institutions of hlghc/r 
education. 

f. To approve major allocations of monies to contracting institutions. 

g. To assess progress of the study toward the achievement of designated purposes. 

h. To approve reports prior to dissemination. 

The Advisory Committee 



An advisory committee composed of representatives from management, labor, agriculture, business, 
and education was appointed Jointly by the Dean of the College of Education and the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. The primary task of the Advisory Coiunittee was to identify some areas of 
emphasis which should be considered in the frpiework of the study. The Advisory Comsilttee met in a 
one-day session and addressed itself to the following question: 

Given the responsibility for the research study of the Michigan Program of Vocational 
Education, what areas should be evaluated? 

The committee summarized its deliberations by suggesting that the following fiftieen concerns be given 
attention in the study: 
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1. Since misunderstanding seems to attend the role of vocational education in the program 
of public education in Mlch.'gan, a statement of beliefs regarding the relationships 
between vocational ana general education should be developed. This would enable educa- 
tors and lay groups to have a base from which to communicate more effectively. It 
would also serve as a point of departure f r determination of educational objectives. 

2. It was generally agreed that uny evaluative study must be rooted In educational 
objectives. It would seem appropriate to review the objectives of vocational edi, ca- 
tion in terms of the changing soclo-'economlc scene. The evaluation should be concerned 
with objectives that reflect "what should be done" rather than concern with "what is." 

3. Review adult vocational education needs, particularly those dealing with the problem 
of retraining because of automation and other factors contributing to dislocation In 
various segments of the work force. 

' * 

4. Examine the role of guidance as a purpose of vocational education Itself rather than a 
means to an end. For some Individuals the program of vocational education may serve as 
a finding period rather than on® dealing with preparation for employment In a specific 
occupation. 

5. Detezmlne the extent of adequate linkage between the schools and community groups In the 
organization and execution of vocational education programs. Are advisory committees 

a reality? Are they establishing the liaison necessary for the best possible vocational 
education plans of instruction? 

6. Provide more basic information about the vocatlooul education program to the advisory 
committee members In order that an image of our present program be identified. 

7. To what extent can educational television be a force in vocational education? It would 
appear that some areas of instruction could be served by this medium. 

8. Studies made by the Conference of Large City Superintendents should be reviewed for clues 
regarding problem areas In vocational education In the large city. Some of the research 
accomplished by the U. S. Office of Education might prove valuable. 

9. With the constant decrease in dollars available for programs of vocational education, 
it may be well to examine alternative plans for expenditure of funds. 

10. Since the Department of Public Instruction Is a potent force in determining educational 
direction. It was suggested that a statement of beliefs prepared by each individual In 
the Department of Public Instruction concerned with vocational education might serve to 
get a "feel" of current thought. 

11. Vocational education should be thought of In the broadest sense rather than that type 
of vocational education characterized by Federal-State subvention. 

12. Determine the extent to which enrollment in vocational education courses precludes 
entrance Into college. The student should not be Jeopardized because of the way In 
which the program Is organized. 

13. According to labor forecasts women will increasingly be needed In the labor force. Do 
guidance workers recognize this fact and what planning is underway to provide additional 
training opportunities for women? 

14. Examine the role of public education in offering a program of vocational education, l.e., 
where does public education stop In fulfilling Its responsibility? 

15. Determine the Justification for programs of vocational education to serve as a motiva- 
tional vehicle per se. This implies that the nature of the activity has Inherent values 
over and beyond development of occupational competency. 

Development of the Study Design 

Three Ingredients entered Into the construction of the study design: (a) the basic charter as 
submitted to the State Board of Control for Vocational Education; (b) the recommendations, of the 
advisory committee; and (c) review of other evaluative studies to discover applicable models. From 
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these three sources It was decided to carry on research In the following major, ^reas: 

1. Study and investigation leading to the preparation of a statement of philosophy 
and objectives. 

2. Study and investigation leading toward an understanding of vocational curricula 
in. Michigan public schools. 

3. Study and investigation of the organization, adminstration and supervision of 
vocational education. 

4. Study and investigation of the vocational teacher education program. 

5. Study and investigation of current practices as related to the four areas above. 

k seventeen-page document was prepared, entitled "Project Information and Design," which included 
the following major considerations; 

a. Philosophy Undergirding the Study 

b. Guiding Principles 

c. General Approach to the Study 

d. Areas to be Investigated 

e. Proposed Implementation 

f. Organizational structure 

The following provisions were inherent in this basic framework: 

* 

1. Any research conducted shall fall within the intent and spirit of the over-all 
evaluation study. 

2. Development of preliminary plans by each institution for conducting its work. This 
included: 

a. Drafting a proposal or outline of the studies to be carried out as part of 
the assignment. 

b. Developing a tentative schedule for collection of data. 

3. Presentation of the preliminary plans for review by the Executive Committee. 

. 4. Preparation of periodic progress reports, both oral and written, to the Executive 
Committee. 

5. Submission of a draft of the report for review by the Executive Committee. 

6. Revision of the draft of the report to include findings and recommendations for 
inclusion in the official report of the study. 

The Design Review Conference 



After the design for the project had been approved by the Executive Committee, it was deemed 
advisable to hold a one-day review conference. Invitations were extended to all vocational teacher 
educators from institutions of higher education and consultants from the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. In addition, special consultants in educational philosophy, curriculum, and administration were 
Invited. A total of 67 people attended. The basic purpose of the conference! was three-fold: 

a. To review the proposed research design and to solicit reactions from those who 
were in leadership positions. 

b. To make the leadership aware of developments in the study. 
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c. To enable institutions to think about the phases of the study in which they wi'shed 
to participate. 

As a result of this conference a substantial number of suggestions were submitted and Incorporated 
into the final research design. 

Research Centers Selected and Established 



After the final acceptance and approval of the study design by the Executive Committee, the next 
task was to allocate responsibilities to the various institutions of higher education in conformity 
with the basic charter. Administrative heads met to decide on a plan for division of labor. It was 
not, the Intent of the Executive Committee nor the Project Office to Impose research assignments on 
each of the institutions arbitrarily, but rather to operate in a climate of free choice. First of all, 
each of the institutions were free to decide whether or not it wished to participate. If the answer 
was affirmative, then freedom of election of any of the major task force areas would be made based 
upon the institution's Interest and security. Fortunately, the final elections squared with institu- 
tional preference and as a result commitments were made, assignments accepted, and project directors 
identified. Table 1 lists the participating institutions together with assignments. 



Table 1 

Task Force Assignments 



Task Force 


Institution 


Project Director 


Philosophy and Objectives 


Michigan State University 


H. Byram 


Organization, Administration, 
and Supervision 


University of Michigan 


R. Wenrlch 


Currlculiun 


Michigan State University 


S. Nosow 


Teacher Education 


Western Michigan University 


G. Kohrman 
A. -Trlmpe 


Historical and Current 


Department of Public 


L. Alger 


Practice 


Instruction 





In order to encourage maximum creativity, no operational pattern within the task force assignments 
was prescribed for implementation of institutional responsibility. Diverse approaches were encouraged 
and participating institutions were given a broad framework within which to operate. In each task 
force the method of attack was different. As specific studies were undertaken, plans were reshaped 
and redirected as developing activities and new insights dictated the wisdom of such modification. 

Although it Is difficult to predict whether an Imposed system would have been more productive, 
it Is safe to say that many of the studies would not have resulted if a more restrictive operational 
pattern were used. 



A Brief Preview 



Against this background, a preview of the various pKases of the study follow; Chapter 1 provides 
an overview of the growth and development of vocational education. Chapter ii presents a statement of 
position regarding philosophy and objectives as developed by a group of vocational leaders and consult- 
ants. A survey of existing vocational curricula xt. relation to some aspects of the labor force is pro- 
vided in Chapter ill. Several studies concerned with aspects of administration, organization, and 
supervision of vocational education in local communities are discussed in Chapter TV. Chapter V exam- 
ines the vocational teacher education in Michigan. The character of research conducted in vocational 
education is reviewed in Chapter VI. Finally, Chapter Vll summarizes some Important recommendations 
and suggests possible guidelines for future Improvements. 
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CHAPTER X 



DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN 



Vocational education aa an Integral part o£ the Michigan educational enterprise Is essentially a 
product of the twentieth century. From Its very Inception It represents a struggle for democratiza- 
tion of educational opportunity for the many rather than the few> on the collegiate and subcolleglate 
levels of Instruction. The following pages present a brief account of Its growtn> together with the 
forces that had an Influence on Its development. Since not all readers' may be familiar with the pro- 
gram of vocational education and Its many ramifications, this chapter may be helpful as a prelude to 
the report. 

Vocational education In Its broadest Interpretation encompasses both collegiate Instruction 
leading to the professions and training for those occupations which require less than college level 
Instruction, liils study will focus on those areas of vocational education leading toward occupa- 
tional competence on the high school, comimmlty college, and adult education levels. 

Historically, the early concerns for vocational education In Michigan are lost In obscurity; 
however, one significant bench mark Is the Annual Report of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the year 1900, In which some forty pages are given over to the then broadly defined 
area of suinual training.^ The following statistics together with a provocative question appear: 

From the latest reports received In this office 
from 43 leading cities of Michigan, we have compiled 
the following statistics for 1899: 

Total enrollment, 173,250 
Nund)er In high school, 13,270 
Nuotber graduating, 1,332 

From the most careful computations, taking Into 
consideration that there arc four high school and 
eight primary grades, and that only one class 
graduates each year, we deduce the following: 

Less than 16 per cent of the total enrollment 
enter the high school; and less than 40 per cent of 
this 16 per cent, or less than 7 per cent of their 
total enrollment, graduate from the high schools.... 

Something must be done to improve these conditions. 

Will manual training do It?^ 

Apparently there was concern for the school dropout at that time. 

Aarlcultural Education 

During this same period agitation for more instruction In agriculture In the public schools was 
evidenced. Lay groups as well as professional educators were Interested In having more functional 
education for youth, as reported In the document First Came the Farms . ^ 

About 1900 the demand for agricultural Instruction 
In the elementary and secondary schools became articulate. 

Teachers In scattered districts, particularly where grades 



^Slxtv- fourth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Michigan. 
1900 . Lansing, Michigan: Department of Public Instruction, 1901, pp. 16-56. 

^Ibld .. p. 21. 

^Flrst Came the Farms . State Board of Control for Vocational Education, Bulletin 289, June 1944, 

p. 7. 
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and hlghar educational departnenti were conblned, under- 
took the teaching of agriculture to younger children. 

The farming population, through their organizations, 
began to move legislatures to pass laws permitting or 
requiring the instruction in the elementary schools 
of the state. The spread of nature study and school 
garden isovements intensified the desire of farmers and 
friends of rural education to have instruction more 
definitely related to agriculture at least in the 
rural elementary schools , which usually were the only 
educational institutions attended by the great mass 
of farm boys* 

By 1906, elementary agriculture was taught in about 300 school districts; by 1908 approxi- 
mately 1,000 rural schools in the state were offering some type of agricultural instruction. 

The first six hl^ schools (established around 1910) providing Instruction In agricultural 
subjects were located In Hillsdale, Hudson, Lawton, North Adams, Otsego, and St. Louis, Michigan. 

These six schools enrolled 160 pupils. By 1916 sixty-three high schools were offering courses 
with 2,547 students enrolled. 

Although it would be assumed that during this early period agricultural cwitses would exist 
in rural communiLies, the historical record indicates that certain urban schools also expanded fheir 
curricula to include instruction in agriculture. Bay City placed emphasis on vegetable gardening, 
landscape gardening, and dairying. Special courses were of feted for individuals interested in secur- 
ing positions with the city park cosmission. In Muskegon, orchaiAUng, vegetable gardening, and 
forestry constituted the course of study. Escanaba provided school gardens for children above the 
fifth grade. 

Home Economics Education 

Just as in the case of agricultural education, home economics as a derivative of the manual 
training movement came as a result of community expression. One of the first documetited clues regard- 
ing the inception of hosie economics appeared in the previously mentioned Report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in 1901. The report stated: 

Manual training work in Menominee is the result of a sentiment 
created by a zealous, believing, working woman's club, seconded by 
a progressive, courageous superintendent of schools. At first a 
small amount of money was raised by subscription as an experiment. 

Members of the Woman's Club attended the schools and supervised the 
sewing work* Meetings were held to discuss the matter. As a result, 
sufficient interest was developed to secure a vote for an appropria- 
tion to establish manual training in the schools.^ 

It can be deduced from this statement that home economics education was included in the generic 
term, manual training. However, a mors definitive label, domestic science, began to appear in 
subsequent reports. Mentzer points this out in reporting the number of schools with courses in 
domestic science during the years 1900, 1905, 1910, and 1915.^ 

As Table 1 illustrates, the increment in the nuinber of schools teaching domestic science was 
relatively negligible in the five-year period, 1900 to 1905. In the five>year period, 1905 to 1910, 
the nuoiber had increased slightly more than three times. Nine times as many schools were offering 
domestic science in 1915 than in 1900. 

The eleven communities that had introduced dome&tic science courses in 1900 were: Ann Arbor 
Bay City, Calumet, Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids, Ishpeming, Kalamazoo, Muskegon, Menominee, and 
Saginaw* In some cases classes were scheduled starting in the third grade through high school. Eight 



4 

Sixty-fourth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Michigan^. 
1900 . OP . cit . . P..39. 

^R. Mentzer, A History of the Program of Vocational Home Economics in the Secondary Schools__of 
Michigan 1917-18 Through 1952-53 * (unpublished doctoral dissertation, Michigan State University, 

East Lansing, 1954), p. 41. , 
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of the eleven com^nltles provided instruction on the elementary level; four, on the high school 

distribution on the elementary and high school levels was just about even, with 

f®**®'*^^?* ^njtructlon on the elementary school level and ninety-nine on the high achool 

curriculum placed main emphasis. on cooking and sewing in 1900. Additional subjects were 
Included by 1915, resulting in a broader curriculum. Auaicionax suDjeccs were 



Table 1 

Huod>er of Schools Teaching Domestic Science* 





Number of schools 


Year 


teaching domestic 
science 


1900 


11 


1905. 


17 


1910 


53 


1915 


98 



*Derived from the Annual Reports of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
the State of Michigan for the Years 1900. 
1905, 1910-11, 1915-16. 



Industrial Education 

!!*!! the beginnings of agriculture and home economics, the turn 

fot vocational education. The earliest traces of industrial 
T°“"? ■«me period in such communities as Calumet, Battle Creek, Detroit, 

^nd Rapids, Lansing, ttiskegon, and Pontiac. Although each of these cities was a pioneer in its 
o^rlght several have contributed uniquely to the expanelon of knowledge reg^dln? pwc^lSl eLa- 
tlon. Unfortunately, the limitations of space preclude full justice to these contSbutions. 

®-*=abllshlng Induetrlal education programs took place in Calumet, 
Michigan. Dalton discovered that instruction in the Calumet Schools was somewhat atypical: 

The curriculum from the early 90 'a was more or less an 
apprentice course designed to prepare mechanics for the shops 
of the copper mining companies. At this time men from the 
ihopi of the compenlee acted as teachers.^ 

‘ o£ Mr. Charles H. Hackley, the first manual 
hi Mlchlgm in IL at Muskegon. The Hackley Manual Training School, 

ir!ddiM^i f’ outstanding schools of its kind in the United States. 

In addltlTO to providing instruction to youth in manual skills, a two-year teacher preparatlor. oro- 

llThwl ecJ^StM^ graduates who were interested in teaching wnual arts 

1910 “PP^otlce classes offered at the Cass Technical High School in 

nrimlrfiv 4 ^ * part-time school for employed women. Instruction was available 

.Evening classes were Included in the program of Industrial education 

of increasing their earning power as well as those interested 

and hilf-iiSa 4 P“P^^“ ‘P*"** on the job 

and halt- time in school, was initiated in the public schools of Lansinv in 1912 The citv 

MWMy s,gln.w. In 1M9. W. R. Burt provided e .u. of $2,000 to 
public schools to finance a one-year trade program. Later a gift from Arthur Hill of S200 ooo 
.upported the Arthur Bill Ir.de School, the fUet of ““klid In HlSIg.“ ’ ’ 

State Legislative Interest 

-e. e. initiative played the major role in the development o . v atlonal education 

of*ioni®^ *^ 4 ^^^®/:®®*’® passed, furthering the cause sparked by IccrdL i;\.erests. Public Act 164 
of 1901 prov ided for a course of study 'Vhlch shall be approved by the superintendent of publl^ 

HttllUW . Hlehlgen InduetrUl 
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instruction and the President of Michigan Agricultural College and shall not consist of more than 
four years' work. Said course of study may include instruction in manual training, domestic science, 
nature study, and the elements of agriculture."' In 1907, the state legislature passed Act No. 38. 
The language of this act spelled out rather clearly that county schools of agriculture, manual 
training and domestic economy could be established. General supervision of these schools was 
committed to the state superintendent of public instruction with the advice of the president of Michi- 
gan Agricultural College j but direct control was to be vested in a five-member coij^ty boird. The 
act also specified that these schools were to have a two-year course, including agriculture and rela- 
ted subjects, and at least ten acres of land. 

It was not until this act was amended by Act No. 219 in 1909 that state aid was provided for 
these schools". By meeting certain requirements as to equipment, bulldin^ , and title to land which 
was to be used in connection with the teaching of agriculture, the school might receive an amount 
equal to two- thirds of the amount expended for a year up to $4,000.^ 

Not' only was legislative interest apparent during these early years, but other bodies were at 
work encouraging the expansion of vocational education. A state commission on agrlculwural aQd in- 
dustrial education was appointed by Governor Warner. The report of the commission contained the 
following recommendations : 

"Provision of at least one high school with a four-year course in 
agricultural education in each township. 

i 

"Introduction as soon as possible of agricultural education, manual 
training, and home economics in all high schools. 

"Certification of all teachers of agricultural and industrial su*,ijects. 

"State supervision of all agricultural and industrial courses. 

"State aid for all schools introducing high school courses in agri- 
culture and home economics."^ 

The above thumbnail sketch from 1900 to 1917 describes the early concerns and curricular innova- 
tions that lay groups and educators struggled with to provide a new and different educational oppor- 
tunity to youth and adults in Michigan. All of this effort proved to be a harbinger to more vigorous 
developments on the national, state, and local levels. 

The Expanding Program of Vocational Education 

The real impetus for the further promotion, stimulation and refinement of vocational education 
came as a result of ferment and agitation on the federal level during the first two decades of the 
twentieth century. It is safe to say that since that period each major forward thrust tan be attri- 
buted to federal Initiative and attendant financial support. Precedent had been set by passage of 
the Morrill Act of 1862 and subsequent legislation including the Hatch Act, Adams Act, Nelson Act, 
and Smith-Lever Act. These major pieces of legislation destroyed the equanimity in collegiate educa- 
tion by making provision for instruction in agriculture and the mechanic arts , and thereby opening 
the doors for educational equality. It was only a matter of time until the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 
was to provide the framework for less than college-grade instruction in agriculture, home economics 
and trade and industrial education for in-school youth, out-of-school youth and adults. 

In 1914, Congress created the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education, authorizing 
President -Wilson to appoint a nine-man commission to consider the subject of national aid to voca- 
tional education. 10 The report of the commission was presented to Congress in June, 1914, and two 
and a half years later, in 1917, the Smith-Hughes Act was passed. This piece of legislation suide 



^Public Acts of Michigan, 1909, pp. 403-4. 

^Public Acts of Michigan, 1909, pp. 403-4, 

9 

Came the PariM , Issued by the State Board of Control for Vocational Education, Lan>ilng, 
Michigan, June, 1944, p. 11. ^ 

^®Report of the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education, Washington: U. S. Government 

Printing Office, 1914, Vol. 1, p. 9. 

11 

Public Law 347, 64th Congress, Approved February 23, 1917. 



provision for federal aid to the extent of $7,200,000. In addition it set down certain mandatory 
requir&nents that states were to adopt if they were to share in the financial benefits. 

years to follow, this basic law was the subject of much controversy. Charges were made 
K? restrictive covenants prevented states from developing the kinds of programs they deemed 

elimination of certain requirements would%efult in rLuSJon 
of standards. At the present time, vocational educators are not in complete agreement themselves 
regardtog the retention, amendment, or elimination of this basic law. Regardless of what position 
one .ufcrlbe. to, the fundanantal fact rc«ln. that the Salth-Hughe. Act^L “.Spring 

in a new dimension for vocational education in Michigan. ” 

Acceptance Legislation in Michigan 

order to utilize federal aid made possible through the Smith-Hughes Act, it was imperative 

•=*'® various state legislatures. The Michigan Legislature, 
r ®® *=he Tufts Act, which provided the legal frLework for utili- 

zation of federal and state funds. The act was revised in 1919 and the controlling law in Michigan 

^ «»^® still bfairtie r^meir 

Jet T® ®^“® the local programs met the requirements 

i S^th-Hughes Law. Total enrollment for the year 1917-18 in agriculture, home econo- 
“ industrial education was 7,218. State and federal financial expenditures in 

Forty-five years later in 1962 the total enrollment 
was 145,986 and the expenditure, $3,535,805.13 Unfortunately the statistics for the year 1962 are 
inadequate, tony communities that formerly received vocational education funds conduct coa- 
menftable programs without financial support, and data is not available. 

Addit ional Federal Legislation and Gyanti 

The Smith-Hughes Act was the only source for federal subvention until 1929. From 1929 to 1958. 
Sr.jfteJ modified or extended aid for vocational education to 

authorized the appropriation of $500,000 for the year ending 
additional $500,000 each year thereafter for four years. The George-Ellzey 
(1934) authorized the sum of $3,000,000 for three years. Approximately $14,000,000 was authorl- 

(1936). In addition, to the amounts quoted above, small amounts were 
“ i"'® P’f’^P®®®® *=*^® «®^®"1 l®vel. It is important to point out that, with 

® George-Deen Act, monies were made available for reimbursement of distributive 

®’^®“ federal funds were available. The George-Reed Act 

aJ? ®?** r i "'*'®’'®“® the George-Deen Act was amended to become the George-Barden 

i authorized the sum of $28,850,000. From 1946 to 1958, federal aid stesmed from 

lil the National Defense Education Act authorized 

the appropriation of $15,000,000 annually for the training of technicians necessary for national 
a€r€ns6« 



1961. 



Table 2 provides a summary of federal expenditures for vocational education for fiscal 



year 



Vocational Education in IftchXgan During Periods of Crlees 



the Michigan program of vocational education made its mark during periods of 

“P°“ to meet the challenge of intermittent emergency demands. 
W 11 A*^ cast its grim shadow over Michigan when vocational educators vrere requested to train 
Kl!rii*Z **°th urban and rural areas in connection with the war effort. Michigan contri- 

buted to the seven and one-half million people trained throughout the United States under the Voca- 

u J ^A^ Program, later renamed the War Training Program for War Pro- 

ductlon Workers and the Food Production Training Program. From 1940 tq^l945, physical lacllltles 

uJr **‘® providing the necessary instruction to man the 

war pr^uction machine. Certain prograios Such as the Food Conservation Program were still in exls- 
cence in 1962 • 



Pescriptive Report of the Michi g an State Board of Control for Vocational Education . 
Division of Vocational Education, Department of Public Instruction, 1962, pp. 57-58! 
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Table 2 

?ederal Expenditures for Vocational Education 
Fiscal Year 1961 



Purpose 


Smith-Hughes 

Act 


Title I 


Title II 
George-Barden 
Act 


Title III* 


Total 


Agriculture 


$3,045,260 


$10,225,579 


— 


— 


$13,270,839 


Trade and 
Industrial 


3,103,569* 


8,234,514 




WWW 


11,338,083 


Teacher 

Training 


1,111,817 


WWW 




WWW 


1,111,817 


Home 

Economics 


mmm 


8,215,908 


WWW 


WWW 


8,215,908 


Distributive 
'• Occupations 




2,556,886 


WWW 


mmm 


2,556,886 


Fishery 

Occupations 




105,912 


WWW 


WWW 


105,912 


Practical 

Nursing 


WWW 


WWW 


$3,496,892 


WWW 


3,496,892 


Area Vocational 
Education 


WWW 


WWW 


ww w 


$7,913,337 


7,913,337 


TOTAL 


$7,260,646 


$29,338,799 


$3,496,892 


$7,913,337 


$48,009,674 



^Includes Home Economics 

Source: Unpublished Report from Vocational Education Division, USOE, 

March, 1962. Provisional figures, subject to audit of State 
reports . 



The explosion of the atom bomb and capitulation by Japan changed the focus from destruction to 
assisting the veteran's readjustment to peacetime activities. Once again vocational education In 
Michigan was called upon to ?oarshal Its energies to this critical need. Through special programs 
under Federal Laws 346, 550, and 894, veterans were able to engage In educational activities leading 
toward successful adjustment In occupations In agriculture, business, and Industry. 

More recently, two federal acts have left their imprint: The Area Redevelopment Act of 1961 

and the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962. The former established a four-year program 
to alleviate conditions of substantial and persistent unemployment and underemployment in certain 
economically distressed areas. The latter is a three-year program authorizing the Secretary of 
Labor to appraise manpower requirements and resources of the nation, and to provide training programs 
for the unemployed and for those whose skills need upgrading in order to meet shifting employment 
needs. 

At the present time, deliberative bodies, governmental agencies, and notable authorities have 
recommended the expansion and Improvement of vocational education. Judging from these pronouncements, 
any argument on whether or not public education has a responsibility for the development of vocational 
competence Is academic. A more pertinent question would be concern about what level, to what extent 
of specialization, and through what vehicle specialization should take place. The President's Panel 
on Youth Employment appointed in 1961 has submitted its report. Although all fourteen recommendations 
have some relevance to vocational education, two are of special note:^^ 

11. Existing vocational education laws and practices should be reexamined by the Congress and 
State vocational education authorities. 



— f 

14 

The Challenge of Jobless Youth . President's Committee on Youth Employment, Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1963, p. 11. 



Where necessary, these laws and practices should be revised to: 






a. Eliminate Irrelevant dr out-of-date limitations on the availability of Federal 
funds . 

b. Strengthen the vocational and technical education programs by offering Federal 
reimbursement for training in more and different occupations. Information about 
job trends from public employment services, counseling and guidance organizations, 
as well as occupational outlook materials, should be used in determining new 
vocational education programs. Courses for out-of-school youth should be either 
on a part-time or full-time basis, regardless’ of whether or not the youth is 
employed in the trade for which he seeks training. These courses should provide 
for teaching of short-term or long-term occupational skills. 

Provide for a continuing reexamination of programs and expenditures to assure 
that they reflect changing job needs and patterns. 

d. Insure that federal vocational money should go only to states where the vocational 
education courses are open to all without regard to race, creed, or color. 

12. Area skill centers, or technical or vocational schools, should be established in many 
new central locations. 

Developed and administered by cities, counties, school districts, or other govern- 
mental units, these schools should draw their pupils from a large enough area to permit 
full staffing and equipment, and should offer a wide variety of courses. The size of the 
area served will vary; there may be a number of centers in a large city, or a single 
center for several counties. The schools should be open to adults as well as young 
people for full-time and part-time instruction. Their entrance dates .should be flexi- 
ble, and times at which courses are offered should be spread over both day and evening 
hours. The curriculum in these schools should provide training for any occupation in 
which a job may be reasonably expected and for which youth may be qualified. Training 
programs for high or less demanding skills should be adequate and of reasonable dura- 
tion, in order to prepare boys and girls for the occupations they propose to enter. 

Just prior to the appoint of the Panel on Youth Eknployment, the President in his message to 
Congress, Febr^ry 20, 1961, requested the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare to convene 
an advisory body to review and evaluate the current National Vocational Education Acts and make 
recommendations for improving and redirecting the program. The Panel of Consultants on Vocational 
Education has submitted its report recommending certain changes, refinements, and expansion of the 
vocational education program. . 

The Manpower Report of the President to the Congress states 

We must modernize and enlarge our vocational and technical education programs 
for all age groups and focus them on occupations with future opportunities. 

Adequate facilities and qualified teachers are disturbingly below need; vigorous 
expansion is needed if we want tomorrow's workers to be qualified for tomorrow's 
needs . 



Additional citations are available; the persistent buzz for more and better vocational educa- 
tion programs is increasing to a crescendo. The voices antagonistic to vocational education are 
strangely silent. At this juncture in history, the mandate to the Michigan program is quite dear- 
evaluation and realignment is the order of the day. 

Enrollments in Vocational Education in Michigan 



A review of the information as reported in the "Annual Descriptive Report of the Michigan 

Vocational Education," June, 1962, shows that vocational programs in 
the high schools, community colleges and other area schools, and the degree-granting institutions 
are increasing. A large portion of this Increase is registered in programs for out-of-school youth 

and adults. The following table presents the enrollments in the various vocational education pro- 
grams for the year 1962-63. 



l^anpower Report of the President . U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 
Printing Office, 1963, p. XVIII. ^ 
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Enrollments In Vocetlonel Education 
In Michigan 1962-63 



Service 


In-School 

(High School) (Post High School) 


Out of School 
Youth and Adults 


Total 


Agriculture 


12,796 


m mm 


3,303 


16,099 


Distributive: 

Cooperative 


2,848 


255 


15,514 


15,514 

3,103 


Office (Cooperative)' 


3,445 


291 


— 


3,736 


Homemaklng 


43,313 


— 


20,566 


63,879 


Trade & Industrial 


6,336 


10,876 


27,921 


45,133 


Practical Nurse and 
Other Health Occups. 


381 


1,992 


185 


2,558 


Technician Programs 


398 


3,717 


2,177 


6,292 


TOTALS 


69,517 


17,131 


69,666 


156,314 



CHAPTER II 



PHILOSOPHY AMD OBJECTIVES OF* VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
A STATEMENT OF POSITION 



The formulation of education policy and Its attendant translation Into action cannot be accomp- 
lished In a vacuum. What are the responsibilities of a democratic society toward helping Its members 
decide about and prepare for their life's work? A basic tenet of democracy Is that everybody should 
have the right to choose his own work. Furthermore, he should have access to the education he needs 
to qualify for the work. Third, he should be permitted to utilize effectively the education and train- 
ing which he obtains. 

Modern democratic society clearly does not regard labor as odious or disgraceful; on the contrary. 
In the United States at least. It regards leisure with suspicion and expects each person to contribute 
through socially useful employment. In addition, each individual Is expected to govern his own life 
and share In the responsibility for the management of the community. It Is also clear that the need 
for a concurrent, balancing force of general education Is imperative. Making a living Is the function 
of the citizen, and being a citizen Is a function of the worker. 

We are living In an age of specialization In which the avenue to success lies In the choice of 
an occupational career. Observers of the future predict that specialism promises to bo on the Increase, 
even though of different dimension. Improvement In equipment and technology doubles the productivity 
of the average worker of each generation. Science and technology have presented adequate evidence 
that a high degree of specialized knowledge and skill Is an imperative. 

A. Occupational Choice is a Continuing Factor. The development of manpower in any sector ' 
of our economy results from an Interplay of many forces. Thus, the home, the formal 
educational structure, the armed services, and the agriculture-business- Industry com- 
plex all act as determinents In shaping the manpower potential. For example, the 
determination of occupational choice Is never a single action, but the result of a 
continuing process initiated In early childhood, usually determined tentatively In 
young adulthood, and tempered or changed In later life. All of the forces mentioned 
may Influence the original and subsequent occupational choices of a substantial seg- 
ment of our work force. The formal educational structure through the high school, 
collegiate, and adult education programs should play a role In preparing, in retrain- 
ing, and In upgrading individuals throughout their careers. 

B. Military Training Plays a Role. Compulsory military training has become a fixed part 
of the life of most men. In only two years since 1940 were there no inductions. Many 
young men spend as much time in military service as they do In high school. Approxi- 
mately one-half of all military assignments require men trained In some occupational 
area beyond basic instruction. 

C. Business and Industry Develop Manpower. Industry and business, through apprenticeship, 
training programs, and opportunity for cumulative Job experience, make the greatest 
contribution to the development of manpower. 

D. Productive Resources Can Be Wasted. None of these agencies, however, contributes with 

maximum efficiency to the increment of the skills of a nation. Discriminating observers 
point out that four factors contribute to the squandering of our human productive 
resources: unemployment, underemployment. Inadequate training, and arbitrary barriers 

to employment.^ 

1. Tbe first Is waste that arises when there Is a shortage of Jobs, so that men 
accustomed to work become Idle and young adults find little opportunity for 
employment. 

2. The second waste underemployment - results from individuals who may have 
partial employment, but could. If opportunity were available, make better 



^Ell Glnzberg, Human Resources; The Wealth of Nations (Simon and Schuster, Nbw York, 1958), 



p. 41 
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uce of their talents. These may Include such individuals as those living on 
farms ^o are busy during a portion of the year, and homemakers who would 
welcome the opportunity for paid employment. Uhderemployment may also occur 
when positions held by full-time employed workers are not commensurate with 
their potential. 

3. A third waste arises when the community falls to Invest in, and plan adequately, 
the education and training of young people and those already employed. 

4. The fourth waste centers in the imperfections in the employment market. Waste 
of manpower also occurs from discrimination against minority groups, the 
Inadequate use of womanpower , the drain on human resources through Inadequate 
treatment of mental disease, and a host of other deterrents. 

Role of Formal Education 



Public education has a substantial contribution to make in the development of competent workers 
ftnd the conservation of human reaourcese 

The charge to public education is rather obvious. Two strands of education Inseparably woven 
together must be considered; that part of a person's development which looks first of all to his life 
responsible human being and citizen, and that part which looks to the person's specializations. 
Each aspect should seek to complement the other. For example, it is difficult to Isolate the con- 
trlbutlon that an individual makes through work from his role as a citizen. Uhfortunately, too many 
make false distinctions at this point. 

With all the educational forces at work, both formal and Informal, the role of the public school 
throughout the life of an individual is one of emphasis. In the early stages of a person's develop- 
ment, the elementary school and general education are usually synonymous, since the emphasis from 
kindergarten to Junior high school deals with common learnings. In the Junior high school exploration 
is provided through a wide range of experiences. The pupil comes In contact with a host of activities 
such as science and mathematics, designed to provide additional general education and Identification 
of Interest-specializations. This concept of specialization includes not only vocational interests 
but Intellectual and cultural as well. From this point on specialization becomes increasingly 
evidenced. 



In the senior high school specialization for one student comes in the form of a selection of 
courses leading to a specific vocational objective In Junior college or university. Another may 
pursue a similar sequence or a different sequence on the basis of pure Interest without specific regard 
for occupational competence. This specialization may represent additional general education. Another 
student may regard as his speciality the preparation for some form of employment on completion of 
high school. 

In adult education this interrelationship between generalization and specialization should con- 
tinue. Planned , personalized adult education programs, including counseling, should be the right of 
all citizens in a democracy. 

The basic problem is then to find an answer idilch will combine the responsibilities of a demo- 
cratic society to each individual for (1) choosing, entering into, and progressing in an occupation, 
and (2) the personal-social competency necessary for active participation In society. 

Throughout all of this, one salient index prevails: we must prepare youth for an occupational 

and family life, the specific elements of which we cannot predict. And we must be prepared to cooper- 
ate in keeping adult workers abreast of new knowledges and skills as these become functional in our 
industrial life, our business life, and our home life. The Special Studies Project of the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund says in its Report by Panel V:^ 

There is a constant pressure by an ever more complex society against the 
total creative capacity of its people. Our most critical need a dec;.'de 
hence may be unknown today. Rather we must prepare ourselves for a con- 
stant and growing demand for talents of all varieties, and must attempt 
to meet the specific needs of the future by elevating the quality and 
quantity of talented individuals of all kinds. 



2 

Rockefeller Brothers Fund, The Pursuit of Excellence, Education, and the Future of America, 
Special Studies Project Report V. ^Itew York; boubleday h Company, idis), pp. l6-12. 
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One of our great strengths as a people has been our flexibility and adapt- 
ability under the successive waves of change that have marked our history. 

Never have we needed the trait more than today. It is for this reason that 
we should educate our young people to meet an unknown need rather than to 
pi'eparo them for needs already identified. • 

4 .U basic view of vocational education in the total educational complex, form 

the backdrop for the suggested line of Inquiry regarding philosophy and objectives of vocational 
education« 

Uhderglrdlng any educational venture is tLe set of beliefs and alms which provide direction for 
subsequent performance. In a changing, dynamic, technological society, beliefs and objectives must 
be examined. How do leaders in Michigan perceive the role of vocational education In the educational 
structure at this critical Juncture? What position are they willing to endorse for future direction? 

In order to arrive at answers to these questions, the first Impulse was to have an Independent re- 
searcher make a critical analysis of the official pronouncements, catalogues, and bulletins and, there- 
by deteralne the extent of agreement and diversity. However, statements prepared in the past frequently 
do not have auffieient currency to reflect present thinking and future outlook. Considered Judgment 
therefore, dictated the more tedious route of deliberation and discussion. Out of such deliberation* 
would emerge a reexamination and reformulation of a statement of position. 

Procedure 



In January, 1960, a task force on I4illosophy and Objectives was appointed by the Executive Gtom- 
mlttee. The primary mlsslsn of this task force was to develop a statement of beliefs and objectives 
providing guidelines for other groups involved In the evaluative study. In addition, it would serve 
as a basis for school admliiistrators, teachers, and lay people who either had the responsibility for 
planning p organizing^ and < executing curricula or who had a general interest in educational matters. 

The remaining portion of this chapter represents the findings of the task force after a year ana 
a half of arduous work. Part I discusses the objectives of education In Michigan. Part II spells out 
the meaning and nature of vocational education. Parts III through VI present, In considerable speci- 
ficity, the objectives of the various areas of vocational education, namely, agriculture, business and 
distribution, home economics, and industrial educatlon<. Part VII suggests some concrete recoMaenda- 
tlons for use of the material. 



Part I 

Objectives for Public Education in Michigan 

Any area of school instruction must be evaluated in terms of its contribution to overall objec- 
tives. Since vocational education operates within a framework of total education, Task Force No, 1 
as the first action group of the Michigan Vocational Education Evaluation Project, examined and consid- 
ered objectives for public education and the contribution that vocational education makes to them. 

The selection of these objectives for this statement was Influenced by several considerations: 
the unique contribution of comprehensive educational programs; the right of all individuals to achieve 
to the extent of their ability; the need of our society for the talents of all as citizens and pro- 
ductive workers; and the deslni to crystallize thinking about our schools. 

It was decided that this statement should be presented in brief form, yet be comprehensive 
enough to serve all levels of public education. The goal was to prepare a statement of objectives 
acceptable to school leaders and the general public, which In turn will serve as a basis for the 
evaluation of Michigan's vocational education programs. 

This ctatement of objectives stems from the "Ten Imperative Needs of Youth." In 1959, the 
Michigan Association of Secondary School Principals adopted and reaffirmed this statement. The pre- 
sent statement is a modification of these earlier ideas in terms of the space age and makes them 
applicable to children, youth, and adults. 

American schools must be guided by many objectives. Priorities in objectives can best be deter- 
mined in terms of individuals and local school situations. Ihus, there is no significance in the 
order of listing of the following objectives. 

In addition to the home, church, and community groups, the school contributes to the fulfillment 
of the basic nfieds and the development of individual aspirations for continued personal growth of 
children, youth, and adults through these objectives of education: 
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1. To understand and appreciate American democracy, Including th* rights and responsibilities of Its 
citizens, and to be diligent and competent In performing obligations as members of the family and 
community and as citizens of the state, the nation, and the world, 

2. To grow In ability, to think rationally, to express Ideas clearly, and to read and to listen with 
understanding. 

3. To develop basic communication skills and mathematical concepts In such ways as to be functionally 
^ useful. 

4. To develop abilities, attitudes, skills, and understandings that make a person an Intelligent, 
occupationally competent partlclpafit In the changing economic life, 

5. To develop the attitudes, competencies, and understandings basic to satisfying family life. 

6. To develop capacities to appreciate nature and the arts In our own and other cultures. 

7. To understand the methods of natural and social sciences, the Influences of science on human life, 
and the nature of the universe and of man. 

8. To develop and maintain good physical and mental health, 

9. To grow In Insight Into moral and spiritual values and to act In accordance with these values. 

10. To be able to use leisure time effectively. 

11. To understand and to appreciate the American economic system, 

12. Tto be able to purchase and conserve human and material resources and use goods and services 
Intelligently. 



Part II 

Hie Meaning of Vocational Education 



Introduction 

This section deals with education for vocations, as embodied In the Task Force No. 1 statement,, 
"The Objectives for Public Education In Michigan." Programs In vocational education contribute to the 
twelve objectives listed therein, but the objective to which they should make the largest or most 
direct contribution Is number four: To develop abilities, attitudes , understandings 

—Ira a person an Intelligent, occupation ally competent participant in t he changing economic J^fe. The 
goal of programs of vocational education should be to contribute In a unique and specific manner to 
the development of Individuals who will possess necessary competencies for chosen occupations. A con- 
comitant goal should be the economic improvement of society • 

A Concepic of Vocational Education 

within the context of this document, vocational education means education that Is needed to engage 
In socially useful work. It goes further than general education by dealing In a more socialized man- 
ner with the development of occupational competency. The concept Is not restricted to those programs 
which are reimbursable through the National Vocational Education Acts. 

Vocational education Involves a variety of student experiences or learning activities. Including 
supervised work experience In and relating to the desired opcupatlonal field. There also should be 
Instruction designed to provide Information, to develop understandings, to Illustrate the application 
of principles, and to motivate and develop socially desirable attitudes for the P®"°" 
entry or advancement In an occupation. Such organized Instruction should be given ih®*® 
competency and experience In the occupational field Involved. Student activities 

tlonal education when baaed upon students' Interests In the occupation and when related to the occupa 
tlon. When student, teacher, employer, and/or parent cooperate In planning these activities and 
experiences, such activities becwne Increasingly appropriate and effective. 

The content of education for a specific occupation should be derived from analyses of Information 
from several sources. These Include employers and supervisors; the workers themselves; self-employed 
persons and parents; agencies, organizations, and community Institutions. Use should also be made of 
reliable research by professional werkers; by industrial, biisiness, trade, and agricultural associa- 
tions ; by governmental and educational agencies ; and by research foundations . 
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Effective programe of vocational education may be organized: (1) to prepare Individuals for entry 

Into employment; (2) to upgrade or prepare those already engaged -In an occupation for advancement In 
It, or for retraining for another occupation; (3) to provide basic preparation for additional special- 
ized vocational or professional education. 

The desired outcomes of these programs will vary considerably from one occupational field to 
another. The objectives for each field should be considered, and stated In terms of behavioral change. 
Some of these naturally will apply more to one age or maturity level than to another, and will vary 
with the school level In which programs are placed. While objectives will differ for each field, 
certain ones could be Identified as Important for a vocational education program In any field. The 
following are suggested outcomes for programs of vocational education, expressed In terms of character- 
istics of a person occupationally competent In today's society. 3 

1. He has mastered the basic abilities or skills and the technical Information according to the stand- 
ards of the Job market or requirements for success In the occupation. 

2. He understands the requirements of the occupation and how nearly he has met or will be able to 
meet these requirements. 

« 

3. He understands how to get a Job or otherwise to make a beginning In his chosen occupation. 

4. He understands how to prepare for advancement In his chosen work. 

5. Hb understands the relationships between management and employees In his occupation, as well as 
the functions of their respective organizations. 

6. He understands the relation of government to this occupation. 

7. He understands how his occupation ftmctlons In relation to others and to the local, state, and 
national economy. 

8. He knows how to utilize the public and private services available to him for use In the occupation. 

9. He Is aware of, and Is disposed to make use of, educational opportunities to qualify for advance- 

ment In the occupation; and to acquire new understandings, abilities, and skills resulting from 
Increased application of technology to the occupation of his choice. 

10. He has developed some ability to make wise decisions on questions facing workers In a rapidly 
changing occupational setting. 

Preparation for work has always been an Important part of education. Success at work Is essential 
for survival and for the development of a good life. Tb provide one's share of the goods and services 
needed by mankind Is a recognized attribute of citizenship. As public schools have been established, 
vocational education Increasingly has been Included as a part of a total educational program. One 
educational goi.l toward which the public schools have worked Is the development of systems that are 
comprehensive In character. Present and prospective workers for all walks of life need to attend such 
a comprehensive educational system where they may learn to live and to make a living. Wille not all 
vocational education needed by people can be given In community schools comprehensive In their scope, 
the curricula of such schools should reflect as far as possible the needs of the students for special- 
ized education. 

In addition, certain aspects of effective education for occupational competency Include general 
education. Effectiveness In any occupation Is dependent on the development of functional abilities In 
written and oral communication, critical thinking, care of oneself, human relationships, and citizen- 
ship. All educational subjects and experiences should. If properly taught, contribute to occupational 
competency. Courses In English, science, social studies, and mathematics are typical offerings deal- 
ing wl.th these general aspects. 

Included also among the subjects of value to everyone, regardless of his occupational aspirations, 
are certain subjects and curricular areas vdilch emphasize practical activities, liiese contribute to 
the development of understandings, attitudes, and general competencies required In various occupations; 
provide exploration or tryout experiences In various occupational areas; and help the student and his 
teachers Identify or substantiate vocational Interests, aptitudes, and abilities. They also help to 
motivate a student In an occupational choice; to acquire useful Information about occupations and him- 
self; and to choose that program which best fulfills his educational needs. 



^An adaptation of statements of purposes of vocational education from The Educational Policies 
CtommlSBlon, Education for All American Youth (Washington, D.C. , NBA, 1948), pp. 289-290. 
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of Vootlonal Ouldmce to Vootloiml Bduotlon 



Vocational ed^atlon la nost effective vdien It Is preceded, accoepanled, and followed by voca- 
tional guidance. When youths are provided with continuous, adequate guidance services, they are 
Mslsted to make known their occupational Interests, abilities and aptitudes, and to prepare occupa- 
tional plans. Prograu In vocational education offered In a school should reflect the vocational 
interests, the eeploywint opportunities, and the training needs of youth and adults. Specialized 
courses for developaent of specific occupational conpetencles should be available to those persons who 
want then, need thee, and can profit from them. 



A good pro^am In vocational education, like any other program In a comprehensive school system 
will, of necessity, involve individuals of varying general and special aptitudes and aspirations. 
Vocational education has a place In the total school program to help youth to make and substantiate 
vocational choices and to relate educational plans to these choices. It also should provide motiva- 
tion for other school work, and Indeed could bo used as a focal point toward which many of the total 
educational experiences or activities may be directed. 



Part III 

Philosophy and Objectives for Agricultural Education 



* education In agriculture and general education In agriculture both should contribute 

to the attainment of all objectives of education In Michigan as stated by Task Force No. 1, The objec- 
tives of vocational agriculture as presented In this report should be considered as contributing 
principally to develop abilities, attitudes, skills, and understandings that make a person an Intelll- 
gent, occupationally competent participant In the changing economic life." ihe modification of this 
objective for vocational education In agriculture Is to substitute the words, "agricultural occupations” 
for the changing economic life.” 

For many years the objectives stated in Educational Objectives of Vocational Agriculture^ have 
been a guide for educators. These objectives have recently been reviewed and revised by leaders in 
agricultural education In Michigan, and appear In This We Believe About Vocational Agriculture. ° A 
more detailed description of these objectives of vocational agriculture 1? found In ^ese two publl- 



The public school should provide an educational program which will have the major responsibility 
for developing needed agricultural abilities, attitudes, and understandings of persons engaged In or 
Planning to engage in agricultural occupations. A comprehensive program in vocational agriculture 
should meet the needs of people In the community served by the school. This should Include persona 
such as young or adult farmers currently engaged In agricultural work, or those such as high school 
students planning to engage In farming or In other agricultural occupations. Persons engaged In farm- 
ing may be full-time farmers or those opwatlng a farm on a part-time basis. Vocational agriculture 
on the high school level should also provide for youth Interested In non-farm agricultural occupations, 
so that they might participate In learning situations contributing to the development of aerlcultural 
competencies for such occupations. ** 

Area schools, community colleges, and technical Institutes should consider programs to meet the 
expanding need for technically trained persons In agriculture. Such programs should develop highly 
specialized skills In areas where the number of workers required do not Justify every public school 
offering this Instruction. 



Vocational agriculture, like other fields of vocational education, encompasses more than class- 
room or school shop Instruction. The home farms provide laboratories for many learning situations. 

In addition, many schools find It desirable to provide an agricultural land laboratory. The local 
chapter of the Future Farmers of America should be utilized to organize and carry out many group pro- . 
Jects to stance learning. Individual farming programs of students should be utilized to make InstruC' 
tlon practical and to provide for Individual Instruction on the farm. 



Many of the abilities to be developed In agriculture are managerial In nature, 
instruction should be related to real business situations In agriculture involving 
record keeping, and the legal aspects of agriculture. 



Therefore, the ^ 
finance, credit. 



^ Educational Objectives In Vocational Agriculture, U.S. 
Vocational Division, Monograph No. 21, Rev. 1955. 



Office of Education, Washington, D.C. , 



Agriculture, Michigan Department of Public Instruction, Unslng, 

Michigan, Publication No. SOW, 1960. 
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!fh« objective of vocational agriculture ahould be to develop abilitiea, attitudes, skills, and 
understandings that make a person an intelligent, occupationally coapetent participant in agricultural 
occupations. This objective is broken down in the following manner: 

a. Ihe basic objective for persons engaging in farming is the development of effective abilities, 
attitudes, skills, and understandings to: 

1. Make a beginning and advance in farming. 

2. Produce farm commodities efficiently. 

3. Utilise adequately farm buildings, power, machinery, and services. 

4. Use sound Judgment in buying and selling, such as pwchlnery and farm couMditles. 

5. Conserve soil and other natural resources. 

6. conserve human resources through greater use of farm safety, sanitation, and labor-saving 
practices. 

7. Manage a farm business efficiently, 

8. Improve living conditions in the home and community. 

9. Use credit wisely in farming operations. 

10. Interpret the relationship of agriculture to society. 

b. Ihe educational objective in agriculture for persons such as agricultural professionals, techni- 
cians, processors, and servicemen, engaging in occupations with some agricultural activities, is 
the development of those basic abilities, attitudes, skills, and understandings for farming that 
are found in specific occupations, and should Include: 

1. Study of career opportunities in occupations requiring some agricultural background and 
training. 

8. Farm work experience, together with instruction basic to the agricultural activities of workers 
in non-farm occupations. 



Part IV 

Phll'Dsophy and Objectives for Education for 
Business (Distribution and Office) 

The Nature of Education for Business: Distribution and Off ice 

At the turn of the century, business education was accepted as a phase of public education to 
prepare typists, stenographers, and bookkeepers. Its reason for being has now extended to Include 
other office responsibilities, plus basic business and distributive education, as a phase of the 
curriculum in most comprehensive schools. Distributive and office education are areas of study that 
prepare individuals for the business aspects of family living as well as for earning a living in bus- 



A program of education for business, an essential part of the total program of education, consists 
of a basic phase with opportunity for specialization in (a) distributive education, and (b) office 
education. ^ 



Basic business education develops general business understandings, skills, and economic concepts 
needed by all individuals. Distributive education prepares individuals for all levels of employment 
and responsibility by providing instruction in marketing, merchandising, and management for those 
preparing for or engaged in retailing, wholesaling, and service businesses or activities. Office 
education prepares individuals for the various levels of office employment and responsibility. 

The Impact of invention and increasing complexity are changing the nature of the American economic 
society. The rapidly changing business climate Impels a close litlson between schools and business 
through coordinated work experience for instance, or similar Job laboratory experience beyond that 
found in other academic areas. 
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Education for business contributes to the general education of all students through the tools or 
content of business. For exoaple, typewriting contributes to the comninlcatlon developawnt of all 
who seek It. The business transactions of the local supermarket or the nearby office become ihSdla 
through which all students can learn to make wise economic decisions. Indeed, the nature of business 
problems lends itself to teaching for thinking, for creating, for solving problems, and for arriving 
at sound solutions— a necessary end result of all education. 

For many studr. ts who seek early employment, education for business Is an exploration to assess 
personal attrlbutek, with the demands of distributive or office pursuits. For others who have not 
made a definite career decision, it is a broad Job preparation that can be used for advancement through 
a succession of occupations. And for still others who have chosen an appropriate occupational goal in 
distributive or office work, it is the skilled and technical preparation required to enter upon, and 
advance in, a career. 

Education for business provides important ancillary understandings and skills. It should equip 
the small manufacturer or operator of a repair shop with the business "know-how" to earn a profit. It 
should provide the person vdio seeks a college education with marketable skills to enable him to earn 
part of his expenses while In school. Bookkeeping, for example, can be very vital to the farm 
entrepreneur, who can be successful only to the extent that he arrives at wise decisions based on 
accurately recorded and Interpreted financial data. 

Basic and Economic Objectives of Education for Business 

Basic business education consists of courses that contribute to general voc;.tlonal understandings 
and efficiency, social and economic understandings, and personal growth values. The chief goals of 
basic business education are; 

1. Tb develop the proper attitudes, the desired character traits, and ability to get along well 
with fellow workers in office and distributive pursuits. 

2. To teach students to apply business skills, understanding, concepts, and principles in the 
orderly organization I'md conduct of their personal business affairs. 

3. To help students prepare for distributive, office, and related professions by providing basic 
background instruction. 

4. To develop those business skills and abilities which help self-employed individuals to operate 
their business in an efficient manner. 

5. To help the student meet the requirements of his occupational pursuit and his personal life 
through reviewing, expanding, and applying arithmetic and communication knowledge and skills. 

6. Tb develop an understanding of the principles of business law and of an individual's personal 
duties, rights, and obligations in ij^nanclal transactions^ 

7. To give the individual a useful understanding of basic economic concep'is, including the organi- 
zation, finance, and operation of a business. 

Objectives of Education for Office Occupations 

In addition to contributing to the basic office competencies such as communication and computa- 
tion, the major goals of education for the performance of office functions are; 

1. To provide prevocatlonal orientation for those who have only a general desire for some type of 
business work or who have made an unrealistic selection without self-appraisal. 

2. Tb provide the general clerical experiences that lead to attitudes, knowledges, and skills 
necessary for initial employment in nontechnical office Job classifications or for basic office 
task performance in the technical classifications. 

3. To provide for the needs of students, employees, and employers by technical preparation in such 
fields as stenography and the newer office Job classifications developing through electronic 
invention. 

4. To prepare students for a new environment by an emphasis on thinking, problem solving, and wise 
decision-making . 

5. To develop ancillary occupational understandings and skills for those planning careers in areas 
other than business. 
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Objective* of Education for Dl»t.rlbutlon 

Education for distribution is identified as a program of instruction in mark««tlng and distri- 
bution, at the secondary, adult, and community college levels. 

Distributive occupations are defined as those followed by proprietors, managers, supervisors 
and rank-and-file employees engaged primarily in marketing or merchandising goods (the product* of 
farm and Industry) or service*. Such occupations may be found In varlcvs business establishment* 
such as retailing, wholesaling, manufacturing, -lorlng, transporting, financing, and/risk bearing. 

Ibis means that dlntrlbutlon zaa be a function In many occupations as well as an occupation itself. 

Education for distribution has received considerable recognition In recent years as an essential 
Instrument for the efficiency of our marketing system. Today's marketing situation In our country 
Indicates a special need for increasing and strengthening education In distribution. The growing 
importance of distribution itself has been demonstrated by the growing number of Jobs the field of 
distribution provides. 

Distribution also makes possible the benefits of mass production. If cistrlbutlon falls to 
achieve it* maximum efficiency and purpose, the nation will fall short of reaching its greatest poten- 
tial in service and economic progress. Moreover, the growing complexities of operating pr*>ctlces in 
marketing and distribution accentuate the need for greater skills In the management and ownership of 
business. Learning by experiences Is no longer sufficient for the difficult tasks with which business 
managers and supervisory personnel are confronted today. Education has become a necessity. The major 
objectives of education for distribution are: 

1. TO develop an understanding of the contrlbutlciis that the field of distribution and marketing 
make to the individual and society. 

2. To develop an awareness of the varied career opportunities in distribution through providing the 
kind and amount of Instruction needed. 

3. To help the individual to enter Into and achieve continued success and advancement In distri- 
bution and marketing through providing appropriate instruction and experiences. 

4. To Improve the operational techniques in distribution and marketing. 

5. To develop an understanding of the social and economic responsibilities and ethical conduct 
which accompany the right of the individual to engage In distribution and to maintain a 
competitive, free-enterprise economy. 



Part V 

Philosophy and Objectives for Homemaking Education 

Homemaking education is that part of total education which enters upon relationships, responsi- 
bilities, attitudes, and activities carried on In the home. It is a tool subject for that vocation 
for which all other vocations exist— the making of a satisfying home. It draws upon the arts and 
sciences for its guiding prlnlcples, and Is related to all other subJeciEs in the school system, since 
each also makes a contribution to home and family life education. Homemaking should be considered as 
essential education for all, to be available at all educational levels from the home through doctoral 
levels, and in both organized and Informal offerings. 

Homemaking is the only educational area that Is centered entirely in the family: Its care, 

development and nurture; its use of resources, human and nonhuman; Its balance of social, managerial 
and manipulative skills; and Its interrelations and contributions to community, national, and inter- 
national life. 

Each individual is not only part of a nation and a world. He or she lives also in other social 
units— a family, a community. The needs of .families cannot be separated from the needs of the greater 
society, nor from the behavior patterns of its family members. 

Provision of offerings that help homemakers with their problems through adult education assures 
greater confidence In their abilities to make successful homes. 

Homemaking Is a many-faceted school program, all Interrelated as are aspects of home and family 
Providing depth in learning to meet needs, current knowledge, and trends is a challenge worthy 
of the best qualified teachers. Curriculum should be flexible to meet changing needs in local com- 
munities and In society; l.e., earlier marriages, and an Increase' in college-bound students. 
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Homemaking education can affect family living patterns. Such changes can be reflected In national 
life and In better world cooperation. 

As vocational education, homemaking education Is an integral part of the school program and should 
contribute toward the achievement of several of the objectives proposed for public education In Mich- 
igan. Although the prlmax’y purpose of homemaking education Is to prepare individuals for more satis- 
fying home and family living, some attention should be given to wage-earning opportunities. 

The basic objective of homemaking education should be to help the individual to live a useful 
and satisfying personal, family, and community life. The following are general obJ'K • .,s of home** 
making education for all age groups: 

1. Appreciate that the home and family are the core of the American way of life. 

2. Live more democratically in the family and society. 

3. Uhderstand and live happily with their families and other people. 

4. Recognize their personal and family problems and acquire the learning needed to solve them. 

5. Develop skill In using human and material resources of thp home. 

6. Use the family Income to the best advantage of each member of the family, and of the family 
as a unit. 

7. Develop and use homemaking skills so that they will be recognized for their contribution 
to family living and not as ends In themselves. 

8. Achieve a set of values to use as guides In personal and family living. 

9. Uhderstand, guide, and care for young children. 

10. Develop understandings of the duties and responsibilities Involved In family living. 

11. Understand how changes have Influenced life for both the individual and the family and pro- 
vide them with some tools for meeting changes. 

12. Enrich personal and family life through the arts and humanities. ' 

13. Contribute and participate In activities for the Improvement of the community. 

14. Provide opportunities to explore careers In home economics. 

15. Appreciate the values In wholesome family living for the individual, the family, and the ] 

community. 

16. Understand the Importance of education for homemaking and develop a desire to be a good 
homemaker. 

Part VI . 

Philosophy and Objectives for Industrial Education 

Any industrial education program must be based on a sound philosophy to furnish direction and 
incentive for it In a total learning program. Education should prepare youth for present-day living, 
and be of proper scope and depth to cope with the changing conditions of future living. To this end, | 

then, explicit objectives of industrial education are essential if the contribution of this field to 
a total program of education is to reach its maximum. 

Public education In a democratic society has responsibility for helping persons evaluate their 
abilities, Interests, and potentialities, to work successfully In industrial and technical pursuits, 
and to assist those who should be encouraged to > sr these essential occupations in acquiring and 
maintaining the needed specialized skills. It lu essential that industrial education maintain signif- 
icant and broad offerings to support a total program of education. The goal is the development of a 
contributing citizen for a democratic society— one who is well qualified to assume his place in a 
world where industry has such an important place. 

In the modem world, industrial education means more than the mere transmission of skills and 
technical knowledge. It Interprets Industry and contributes to economic, social, and industrial 
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progress as It facilitates man's efforts In experimenting with better nnH mnm ^ 

■■ .ethods in industrial pursuits. Industrial adCcatZ productive 

This'^nJltrt^Ji. *° control and utilise tHe lorcea and naterlals of an iidustelS”cSltS^“’ 
This results in the inproveaent of tools and useful preduets to advance civilisation Socl^vt^ 
greatest resource for industrial developaent is its skilled and technical “ 

Snciijst/Fl&x 1 b th&t phssG of IndUBt^^lsl sducs.'^lon which la ^ « 

-:s: =ris 

education subjects to occupational exploration which offers a meaningful and practical 

in.. courses should provide Instruction for entry into employment and for ungrad- 

dust^lal DTOducts JO"®®'"®** designing, producing, maintaining^ and servicing In- 

^ J S®®® specialized areas In Industrial education place emphasis on pride of Ld 
respect for ^rkmanshlp, practical application of scientific and matLmatlcal princJple? LsL??al 
technical Information, developing skills In manipulative occupations, safety practices good work ^ 
bite, and a wholesome attitude toward keeping abreast of technological developments. ’ 

ablllUes® atwSdef T ^‘*;;f*®®‘* '®r total education, reference Is made to developing 

anilities, attitudes, skills, and understandings that make a person an Intelligent neeimoi-innoiiv ** 

competent participant in a changing economic life. Since indLtr?al“nr™fis S^rn™e^«ion 

implex, the following objectives tend to enhance these outcom^r?n fcSJSle 
Individuals seeking to build basic competencies In that field of education concerned with Industry: 

in determining their abilities. Interests, and potentialities. By providing 
for general basic exploratory experiences In woodworking, metalworking, electrlcltv and electrnn 

and’mS.r'”*'”’ ‘"-““'‘“' crafts, and'c'ir^^^ lidiaLi"? 



« "athematical and scientific principle. 

iJdMtrJr ""«* essential occupational competencies for selected students entering 



a, 

b. 



by providing basic Instruction for those planning to enter an apprenticeship. 

by providing basic training for those entering the nonapprentlceabl . Industrial 
pursuits. 

c. by providing related information for apprentices. 

d. by stimulating Interest and developing talents In the technical occupations. 

5. To develop basic understandings for those students in a college transfer program to become 

th? 0 UBr«ro^?Hr*^J“^ educatlou teachers, or qualifying for positions of leadership In Industry 
s5S«r«2J^iS: annrliS"“° *" c"*‘"ce-‘"* graphics. 

'■ tadusSia? tecSicani^r'Min.'’”'’'' «cupations through 

'! •““‘a “CC ”C ‘""8“' adequate due to technological development, 

in Industry, through Industrial-technical Instruction. ^ 

Part VII 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

i2+***® *'®**®*'* reference was made to the concerns of the Advisory Committee repardlng the 
S ^ *®®" *®"®”^ education and vocational education and the preparation of a SJ of 
objectives for vocational education. These may bear repeating: 
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1. Since misunderstanding seems to attend the role of vocational 
education In the program of public education In Michigan, a 
statement of beliefs regarc!!lng the relationships between voca- 
tional and general education should be developed. This would 
enable educators and lay groups to have a base on which to com- 
municate more effectively, it would also serve as a point of 
departure for determination of educational objectives. 

2. It was generally agreed that any evaluative study must be 
rooted In educational objectives. It would seem appropriate 
to review the objectives of vocational education in terms of 
the changing socio-economic scene. The evaluation should be 
concerned with objectives that reflect "what should be done" 
rather than concern with "what Is." 

It id hoped that the previous statement of position satisfies this requirement. 

Conclusions 



I. 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6 . 



7. 



8. 



Analysis of the statement points up the following conclusions; 

*'®®P°"®^blllty for conservation of human resources brought about 
by unemplby^nt, underemployment, Inadequate training programs and Imperfections of the labor 
resulting from discrimination against minority groups, disadvantaged younsters. 

Inadequate use of womanpower and othei* deterrents. ^ 

mandate is evident In the statement that all Individuals 
° advantage of vocational education whether theSTbe employment 

^und ^fore or after completion of high school, or college bound. That public eduction 
M establish ^e organizational arrangements to deal with the disadvantaged youngsters 

ine the reimh. Implies In some respects a departure from traditional patterns attend- 

ing tne reimbursed program. 

Change and the Inadequate means at our disposal for predicting long range 
i!?? ? *°*'**®*'8 should be reflected In vocational education programs that 

will enable Individuals to expect change as a continuing factor In their occupational life and 
have sufficient flexibility In assisting them to adopt change. 

The statement Implies that vocational programs conducted under the aegis of the public schools 
flllVZl Id I ofBsnlzatlonal pathways contributing to the developmen? of thl la^r 

certain complementary and supplenentary agenelea enist and that eoncerted ettort 
must take place if maximal Impact Is to be made In manpower development. 

Although the issue of breath versus specialization has not been totally resolved. It is clear 

nouncements and Interpretations of the basic vocational education acts. It is apparent that 
e ea ershlp In Michigan's program of vocational education subscribe to a wholesome blending 

education including vocational education and that an Interrelation- 
co!:““r^f art«i:5a? general and «.catlanal education 

statement that individuals enrolled In vocational education programs 
should be provided with many alternatives as a result of their training. One senses really 
preyelant notion of preparing Individuals for specific Jobs has been broadened 
to consider training for occupational areas and clusters of occupations. 

^e statement provides the opportunity to discuss with more precision the objectives of voca- 

statements of objectives have been abstract 

and nebulous. Sufficient specificity exists In the stated objectives to communicate more 
effswtiyely, design curricula more precisely and to evaluate results more Intelligently. As 

additional time had been available the objectives would have 
been translated Into behavioral outcomes which would have the added advantage of more 
speciricity. 

Although the unitary concept of general and vocational education Is evident, the statement Is 
strangely silent about the needed unification within the respective fields of vocational educa- 
tion. It is no longer necessary to speculate about the fact that the occupational complex 
demands certain occupations requiring training that cuts across several fields One irathers ft*nm 
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9. Greater emphasla is given to certain learning concepts dealing with the application of scientific 
and Bathesatical principles, critical thinking and effective coMsunication. This nay not neces- 
sarily imply the reduction of manipulative skills but rather a more Judicious selection of con- 
tent to be taught, improved methodology utilised in teaching the content, and, in some instances, 
additional time. 

Recommendations 

Statements of philosophy and objectives such as the one prepared by the task force may be 
either instrumental in bringing about change or may be relegated to gather dust without having the 
desired effect. The expenditure of time and effort on the part of those leaders who deliberated long 
and diligently to refine a position should not follow the latter course and, therefore, some recom- 
mendations for implementation are provided: 

1. It is'reeo^isiiended that the Department of Public Instruction prepare a publication for dissemina- 
tion to various groups and individuals who are in a position to act as change- agents. This 
should include particularly school administrators who play a key role in engineering change, 
school boards members, guidance counselors, and others internally connected with the school 
system. Legislative leaders, business and Industrial leaders, and lay leaders should also be 
recipients of the publication. 

2. It Is recommended that the Department of Public Instruction through the Instrumentality of the 
Michigan Curriculum Committee provide for discussions and interim study addressed to the need 
for more and better types of vocational education using the statement as a point of departure. 

It is further recommended that the Division of Vocational Education In the various conferences 
under Its control suggest that certain sessions be given over to discussion of the statement. 

3. It is recommended that state consultants, teacher educators and others who may engage in program 
evaluation In local comnunitles may wish to utilize the statement in evaluative studies. 

4. That the statemeht or a counterpart be submitted to the various professional Journals for 
publication. 

5. That vocational education teachers in local communities be encouraged to read and discuss the 
statement to determine the extent to which the objectives are reflected in their teaching. 

6. That faculty in institutions of higher education who have the responsibility for preparing 
various school personnel receive review copies of the statement. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE VOCATIOKAL HEEDS OF MIGEIISAH AND 
ns LOCAL COMfUNITIES’lr 



The (hilted Stafcei ii an affluent loclety when oieaiured by luch economic Indexea ai groii national 
product or per capita national Income. However, a new Indui trial revolution, an Izuidequately expand- 
ing economy for the expanding population, and the convergence of a variety of loclal forcea directly 
affecting our econooq^' have reiulted In one of our greateit fotentlal crlaei— man unemployment. One 
cannot overeatlmate the loclal algnlflcance of labor force trendi which made obiolete both manual and 
tihlte-collar akllla and which Increailngly demand greater educational requlremento of all typei of 
worker! . Nor can one overeatlmate thoae aoclal forcea which have brought about a huge population 
bulge, the Increaalng proportion of women entering the labor market; and the mllllona of youtha who, 
becauae of Inadequate education or training, find themaelvea hopeleaaly Ill-equipped to obtain any 
type of work. 

The consequencea of such trends need not be elaborated upon; the waste of manpower Is apparent. 
The Increased social waste of Indigent millions, the social costs of deteriorated neighborhoods with 
their poverty, disease, and crlxw, and lack of social Identity of the unemployed and hopeless Is 
Inestimable. Projections of contenqtorary trends Into the future provide little cheer. Unless some 
of the basic problems of providing employment for the new youthful and older displaced workers, the 
relatively poorly educated, and the socially and psychologically underprivileged are met, the result- 
ant social dislocation may Increase enormously. 

A world which rapidly matws obsolete many types of specialised skills, (.radltlonally acquired 
through vocational education or apprenticeship— one In which the lower manual and office skills are 
rapidly losing their value In the labor market— forces a close exaialnatlon and evaluation of current 
vocational education. In fact, the local comsHmltles are finding the burden of adequately preparing 
youth for occupational roles Increasingly difficult. So owny variables which directly affect the 
employment of workers lie beyond the local school district and the local econnalc scene. It has ‘ 
become apparent to those studying conteaqiorary labor market trends and contemporary vocational educa- 
tion practices that new and broader approaches to the training of youth are needed.^ 

To take a place successfullly in the labor market today, one needs more education and training 
than ever before. The wavs of the future Is projecting us Into a world In which low-level skills 
have little utility. Can the schools meet these problems? How shall they be met? 

From the point of view of a single school district or even a broader region, forces making for 
economic and social change seem beyond control. But the oMcroscoplc end-product, the nature of the 
economy, Its regional distribution, the distribution and nmvements of populations, and the changing 
age composition of the population can be rationally analyzed and predicted. It Is only on the basis 
of the knowledge of such forces tluit the adequate vocational preparation of youth can take place at 
the national, state, or local levels. 

How does one go about meeting the challenges to vocational education? The first task Is Identify- 
ing the nature of the challenge and the direction of the forces which are creating burdens on voca- 
tional education. In essence, the problciss facing, vocational education stem from these major sources: 
changes In the industrial complex and the structure of the labor force, making for redistributions in 
types of training and skill demands; the mobility patterns characteristic of the United States In 
which populations tend to taove from areas with United economic opportunities to areas with greater 
economic opportunity; the changing age and sex composition of the entire labor force, but especially 
the Increasing participation of women; and the forces of tradition which freeze educational practices 



Written by Sigmund Nosow, Michigan State University who carried out the research while on loan 
to the Project from the Michigan State University School of Labor and Industrial Relations, which 
also provided funds toward the support of the curriculum evaluation section of the Project. 

^See, for Example, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
"Vocational Education In the Next Decade," Washington, D. C., 1961. 



and curricula into given Institutional molds, with control vested to the gi'ea(;est extent In the 
local communities. Perhaps of equal importance la the challenge to the .local school districts to 
keep In school and give adequate vocational training and guidance to tliat: one- third of the students 
who comprise the annual dropouts. 



t 1 . that the responsibilities for providing adequate training and job opportunities 

both for those capable and Incapable of completing high school- level work tr.irscend most local conmiu- 
nltles. The continuous upgrading of the educational quality of the labor fovrce which has character- 
ized American Industry, at least during this century, has gained momenluni. ITila makes It extremely 
difficult to place in the labor market the poorly educated millions seeking work each year. 

The task we have wet for ourselves Is based on an effort to relate current vocational education 
in Michigan to the principal trends affecting the employment of the youth of the stste.^ What employ- 
ment opportunities are going to be available In Michigan In the futurel Wtiat proportion of the popu- 
latlon Is going to be seeking employment? Wh/it Is the likelihood that youths are going to remain iri 
their local communities seeking employment? To what extent do local vocational education programs 
meet current or future needs of the youths oil these cotmunltles? 

While many of the patterns for Michigan may be unique, the emergent needs In the state reflect 
broader tendencies in the United States. Wille many of the needs of local coniunltles are a reflec- 
tion of their own unique history and situation, they, too, reflect the broader patterns of the state 
and nation. 

number of excellent studies which have projected manpower needs for the next decade and 
beyond, both for the United States and for Michigan, present us with a body of data based upon past 
statistics and the seasoned judgments of experts concerning future trends.^ All of these studies 
agree on a number of basic trends: 

1. The proportion of the population In the labor force will Increase. 

2. The proportion of women In the labor force will Increase. 

3. The labor force Is going to consist Increasingly of younger workers, with a relative decline 
In the number of workers In all other age groups, especially the middle-age groups. Women, 
age 45 and over, will be the exception to this trend. 

4. The absolute number of farmers, farm managers, and farm laborers will decline. The absolute 
ni^er of laborers will remain the same. While there will be some Increases in the number 
of craftsmen and other blue-collar skilled workers, their proportions in the labor force 
will decline. 

5. The rapid rate of growth among the white-collar workers In the labor markt'st will continue, 
with the greatest Increase among the professional and technical groups. 

6. Shifts In the percentage of employment by Industry are going to show great relative declines 
In the commodity-producing Industries such as agriculture, mining, and manufacturing, and 
large Increases in the areas of trade, services and, to a lesser extent, governmental 
employment, and construction. 

7. The labor market will place Increasing demands upon workers for better education. It appears 
from current trends that even high school graduates without adequate vocational preparation 
will find It difficult to get jobs. Those with lens than high school education (the one- 
third of the youths who drop out before graduation) are going to have even more difficulty 

In finding employment. 



We recognize the vocational needs of adults, but the focus of the report Is on youth. 

2u s. De^rtment of Labor, "Manpower Challenge of the 1960's," Washington, D. C.; U. S. Govern- 
Office, I960; Michigan Employment Security Conoalfsion, ^llanpower in Michigan,** Detroit:* 
Michigan fflehigan Employment Security Commisiion, 1962; U. S. Department of Labor, **Manpower Raport 
of the President and A Report on Manpower Requirements, Resources, Utilisation, and Training,** Wash-* 
Ington, D.C. : U. S. Government Printing Office, 1963; U. S. Department of Labor, Office of Hanpowtir, 

^tomation and Training, "Manpower and Training: Trends, Outlook, Programs," Washington D.C,: U. S. 

Government Printing Office, 1963; W. Haber, et. al,.. The Michigan Economy . Kalamazoo, Michigan: The 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 1959; National Planning Association," National Econo- 
^5°^®®*=^°“ Series, 1962 edition," National Planning Association Washington, D.C., 1962; S. Cooper, 
Special Labor Force Report No. 24, Interim Revised Projections of U. S. Labor Force, 1965-75," Wash- 
ington, D. C. : U. S. Government Printing Office, 1962. 
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8. Population shifts will continue to reflect the changes In Industrial concentration which 

the Far West and the Southwest. Patterns of migration from one region to another, and the 

hlBh*mhllltS°'^f^Ai^°?* Industrial urban areas will continue to reflect the 

wh?^S JieJ hL^l “*1 likelihood that youths shall migrate from the communities 
in which they have been reared and educated. Over the next decade, Michigan will continue to 
grow above the national average and also reflect similar patterns of rural-urban migration. 

growth of the Labor Force 

« Historically, the United States, more than any other country over the same period, has enloved 
consistently great growths m population and in the slse of its labor force! Thirds be^n M^Ueled 
of f“" become second cnly to the United Kingdom In proportionate smallMM ^ 

f**® “y "Ot continue at the same rate. It is felt that by 1970 

B? 1975 Jhe urtiraooiiitlor‘^h^“l5 

deflnltioJ?3 population should approach 75 per cent of the total population under the new 

eenerJliv !?®li» ««rked changes have also taken place for the labor force 

pnerally. It has grown from 21,9 per cent of the total population In 1820 to 40 4 per cent of th^ 
total population in 1960. From 1870 to the present, the oartlcloatlon r«tPi. . 

o£ per.on. rf,o .re Ubor force ege entering Eta uiir for«!« i^e ^”t X 

relatively stable rates between 1920 and 1940, there was a rife to 58.3 per cent by 1950 * As mav be 
ob..rv^ in Table I, the r.te. ere repeated to level off at about 57 P« «nr« lei’E'iorlhrje^ 

cr«i.to'^.°teV'o£‘Sifir™rE?"T!.®‘’^^ r«tea ate the consistently In- 

sp ssEg” u^: SnWEi'EoJS: ^E^^'E^^ety!^‘^ht^&^s%ErEhr^^^^^^ 

66.7 million employed persons in the civilian labor force In 1960 and 3 9 million 
unemployed, an unemployment rate of 5.6 per cent. If we accept as a soal for 1970 a fuil-emnlovmon^ 

?Er"^ME;:S"?hfttE.TS “ “““ >“” « PrEvUe'^roSmtlS arSS 

J . Assuffll^ that the 2.5 million now in the Armed Forces would remain at the same level we would 

h«te to provide s»>re tlnn. 13 mlllon new Jobs. This level can be rSd Enly If ESE eS, IchlEies 

If”the fcEn^ gtiwth rate and I* the labor force achieves higher levels of education and training. 

™t« ^JETtI!rLE™EjJETt'* “-y person, not now in the labor fo“e ^Ight 

enter, making the potential job needs greater than the 13 million suggested above. ® 

in J"' >«ve also been reflected 

the Ubof ?orrf ?? present century, the percentage of the Michigan population In 

in 1900, u EEEe^E by'JSEr'' ‘"p I"'-"' ‘"'=9 

ewperuEcor}iCj;*fSriur«f8l«EeEEVEgrt«[?SriE«IX 

agricultural ectlvlty by 1900 (a wEre accurate fliuEE tSn ~Eu“^e;.““lgEE«f •bv'^EwS EErJ" 

EEd 5“ pE“E:«’'of t“'^EyES‘EortE?i:“' ’ "" “PP'‘'"P'" P‘vlU.n Ubor fore.. 



l950,*S:E‘r«E definition used since 

IncludSlIiSlJIlEei’t? JEIElT’oS'EnJ^iEjr' *“ ““ ““ "•*“ 

D. J. Bogue, The_Populatlon_of the United States . Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, p. 784. 
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Table 1 

THE WORK FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1870-1960, 
AND PROJECTIONS FOR 1965-1975 



Year 


Gainful 

workers 

(tnousands) 


2 

Labor Force 
(thousands) 


Percent of 
total 

population 


Percent of 
workers 
female 


Participation rate 


Total 


Male 


Female 


1870 


12,925 


12,557 


31.5 


14.8 


51.5 


86.2 


15.5 


1880 


17,392 


16,896 


33.7 


15.2 


52.5 


87.3 


16.3 


1890 


23,318 


22,653 


36.0 


17.2 


54.2 


87.3 


19.2 


1900 


29,073 


28,282 


37.2 


18.1 


55.0 


87.7 


20.4 


1910 


37,371 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


1920 


42,434 


42,660 


38.7 


20.4 


55.8 


85.9 


24.1 


1930 


48,830 


50,080 


39.5 


22.0 


54.6 


83.4 


25.1 


1940 


• • • 


56,030 


42.5 


25.3 


55.9 


83.9 


28.2 


1950 


• • • 


64,599 


42.7 


28.9 


58.3 


84o4 


33.1 


1960 


• • • 


73,081 


40.4 


32.2 


57.4 


79.7 


36.1 


1965 


• • • 


78,936 


40.6 


33.5 


57.1 


77.9 


37.3 


1970 


• • • 


85,703 


42.7 


34.3 


57.0 


77.1 


38.0 


1975 


• • • 


93,031 


(3) 


, 34.5 


57.0 


76.9 


38.2 



1 

The < reporting of gainful workers under 20 years of age prior to 1930 v;ac niglaly unreliable* The 
report for 1910 generally shows wide discrepancy with that for 3900 al^d 1920 and questions 
of reliability have also been raised. For a critical discussion of labor force trends and 
statistics to 1940 see J. Durand, The Labor Force in the United States^ 1G90-1960 . New York; 
Social Science Research Council, 1948, especially Appendix A, pp* 191-218. 

2 

The data since 1940 are not strictly comparable V7ith previous labor force data since the con- 
cept of "gainful worker" was replaced with a different definition of "labor force." Gainful 
workers did not include workers without previous experience* A number of other changes were 
made in the 1940 census, among these was the decision only to enumerate persons 14 years and 
over, rather than 10 years and over as previously. 

Not available. 

Sources: For 1870-1950, D. J. Bogue, The Population of the United States . Glencoe, 111., The 

Free Press, 195:;>, Taoie lb-1, p. 423. For 1960 and projections to 1975, S. Cooper, 
"Interim Revised Projections of the U.S. Labor Force, 1965-1975," Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Special Labor Force Report No. 24, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1962, Tables 1 and 2, pp. 2-4. 
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Table 2 

THE WORK FORCE XH I'UCHIGAN, 1900-1960, 
AND PROJECTIONS TO 1970 



Year 


In labor force or 
gainful workers 14 
years and over^ 
(thousands) 


Percent of 
total 

population 


Percent of 
workers 
female 


Pari 


ticipation rate 


Total 


Male j 


1 Female 


1900 


900 


37.2 


14.7 


53.1 


87.0 


16.3 


1910 


1,109 


39.5 


16.4 


54.6 


87.2 


19.1 


1920 


1,471 


40.1 


16.7 


55.9 


87.4 


19.9 


1930 


1,926 


39.8 


18.7 


54.6 


84.6 


21.5 


1940 


2,126 


40.4 


21.5 


52.7 


80.5 


23.3 


1950 


2,541 


39.9 


25.3 


53.8 


80.2 


27.5 


1960 


2,944 


37.6 


30.3 


55.0 


78.3 


32.7 


1970 


3,750 


39.1 


32.0 


56.7 


77.1 


37.0 



See Table 1. 

Sources: For 1900-1940, U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1940, Character- 



istics of tne Population, Micnigan, 2nd Series. U.S. Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D.C., 1942. For 195C<-1960, U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of 
Population: 1960, General Social and Economic Characteristics, Michigan. Final Report 
PC (1) - 24C. U.S. Government Printing Office, Wasuington, D.C., 1962. 

For the 1970 projections, population projections for Michigan and for those age groups 
in the labor force were taken from J.F. Thaden, Population of Michigan Counties, Pro- 
jections to 1970, Institute for Community Development, Technicai Bulletin B-24 Con- 
tinuing Education Service Michigan State University, 1962. Asauv.iptions were made that 
the participation trends for the 1960-1970 decade would folia*; those manifested over 
the 1940-1960 period used as a base. It was also assumed that basic demographic 
patterns such as gra*;th for the state, marital status of population, proportions of 
youths in schools x;ould not depart radically from those of the past decade. These < 

figures are similar to those of Dr. Haber and of the M.E.S.C.; the basic differences 
i^rise.,from different projections of the size of the population, of v?nich Thaden's is 9.6 



million. 


Population for 1970 


Labor Force 


% 


Haber* 


9.9 (medium pro.) 


3.8 


38.5 


M.E.S.C.** 


9.4 


3.7 


39.4 



*W. Haber et al, The Michigan Economy . Kalamazoo, Michigan, the W. E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 1959. 

**Michigan State Employment Security Commission, Manpower in Michigan . Michigan 
Employment Security Commission, 1962. 
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The degree of urheziization for Hlchigan also reflects the national patterns. In 1820 > Michigan 
territory was considered to be XOO.OO per cent rural. Py 1870, Michigan was 20.1 per cent urban, 
beconing more urbanized than the United States as a whole by 1910. In 1960, Michigan was 65.0 per 

cent urban ^er the old definition, end 73.3 per cent under the new, taore urbanized than the national 
average, and the 16th most urbanized state. 



If the trends for the past decade are continued, the urban population of Michigan should be more 
than 76 per cent of the state's population by 1970. The significance of the increasing patterns of 
urbanization to the labor force and especially to the occupational structure will be discussed at 
a later point. However, in t,..''*trig, we might note that urbanization has always been directly * 

associated with increasing levels of trade and service employment and decreasing levels of agricul- 
tural employment.^ ® 



The participation rates for the Michigan labor force are not dissimilar from those of the nation 
as a whole. This is especially true if one looks at the entire labor force. If we examine male and 
female participation rates separately, we find that the male rates have been somewhat higher than 
the national averages until 1940, and then dipped below. The female participation rates consistently 
below the national averages. However, if the trends of the past two decades continue, 
by 1970 both male and female rates should approach the national rate, since the rates of participa- 
® great extent reflect the industrial structure and employment opportunities. 

Michigan has had a very heavy concentration of manufacturing industry throughout the 20th 
century, especially in durable goods, with the largest concentration in automobile manufacture. The 
proportional declines in manufacturing and the increases in non-comaodity employment which open up 
new employment opportunities for white-collar workers, help to explain some of the changing patterns 
in Michigan and the projections for the future. 

Comparing future growth with employment for 1960, there will be a need for approximately 900,000 
new jobs over the decade.* Of this increase more than 45 per cent will constitute white-collar jobs’?* 

and Sex Characteristics of the Labor Force 



The outlook for future employment, rests largely on the age and sex distributions for the popula- 
tion, since the size of the labor force is a function of participation rates of various segments of 
the population. Projections of the size and characteristics of the labor force from this, decade 

continuance of a very significant trend, the increasing participation qf women in 
the labor market. Perhaps the most striking trend of the current decade is the increasing number of 
young workers entering the labor force. ^ 

In 1900, one-*fifth of all women 14 years and older were in the labor force. By 1960, the figure 
had risen to 36.1 per cent. The projected figures for 1975 anticipate a steady increase in the pro- 
portion of women in the labor force to 38.2 per cent of the female population 14 years old and older. 
(See Table 3). 

Starting in the decade of the sixties, increasing millions of new young workers in the labor 
force have made the problems of maintaining a full-employment economy even more difficult. The 
expectation that the total population between 14 and 24 years of age will increase by more than 46.5 
per cent between I960 and 1970, and by more than 59.8 per cent between 1960 and 1975, shows why 
communities are facing increasing burdens of preparing youths for employment and in providing jobs 



increases in the number seeking work from these age groups will approximate 6 million by 
1970 and 8. million by 1975. Whereas the 14- 24-year-old group comprised but 18.7 per cent of the 



1 f/,* C. Zimmerman, and C. J. Galpin, A Systematic Source Book in Rural Socio- 

yol. 1, Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1930, pp. 186, 239-241; N. P. Gist and 
L. A. Halbert, Urban Society . New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1938, pp. 3-4. 

Assuming full-employment (3% of labor force unemployed). 

**See pp. 83-84. 

^S. Cooper, o£. cit . . p. 10. 
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Ta'ble 3 

Labor Force Participation Rates by Age and Sex for the United States and Michigan 
1940, 1950, 1960, and Projections for 1965, 1970, and 1975 



Age and Sex 



Labor Force Participation Rates, (per cent) 







United 


States 






Michigan 


1 

1940 


1 

1950 


2 

1960 


2 

1965 


2 

1970 


2 

1975 


3 

1940 


3 

1950 


3 

1960 


52.2 


53.4 


57.4 


57.1 


57.0 


57.0 


52.7 


53.7 


55.0 


44.1 


45.7 


50.2 


49.4 


49.7 


50.0 


44.5 


46.1 


44.4 


63.7 


61.0 


65.8 


66.2 


66.7 


67.1 


62.4 


60.2 


62.9 


60.8 


64.2 


69.3 


70.6 


71.5 


72.0 


60.8 


63.1 


67.3 


55.1 


58.2 


66.6 


68.1 


68.9 


69.2 


55.9 


58.4 


64.8 


23.3 


23.6 


20.3 


18.3 


17.4 


16.8 


23.6 


29.9 


17.2 


79.0 


78.9 


. 79.7 


77.9 


77.1 


76.9 


80.5 


80.2 


78.3 


57.8 


59.1 


63.5 


61.9 


62.2 


62.4 


57.6 


59.0 


56.3 


95.2 


92,1 


96.4 


96.2 


96.2 


96.2 


95.9 


93.0 


95.4 


94.7 


94.5 


96^ 


96.7 


96.7 


96.7 


95.7 


94.7 


96.2 


88.7 


88.2 


90.4 


90.7 


90.6 


90.3 


90.2 


89.3 


90.7 


41.5 


41.5 


32.2 


28.2 


26.4 


25.4 


42.2 


42.0 


26.2 


25.4 


29.0 


36.1 


37.3 • 


38.0 


38.2 


23.3 


27.5 


32.7 


30.5 


32.5 


36 7 


36.5 


36.8 


37.2 


31.3 


33.6 


35.5 


32.9 


31.8 


35.8 


36.8 


37.5 


38.0 


28.7 


29.3 


33.2 


26.9 


35.0 


43.1 


45.5 


47.0 


47.9 


22.8 


31.8 


40.5 


19.8 


28.8 


43.8 


46.7 


48.8 


49.7 


16.5 


25.4 


40.1 


5.9 


. 7.8 


10.5 


10.5 


10.5 


10.5 


5.1 


7.0 


9.8 



Both Sexes 

14 years and over 
14 to 24 years • • . 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 64 years 
65 years and over 

Male 

14 years and over ... 
14 to 24 years ... 
25 to 34 years • . . 
35 to 44 years ••• 
45 to 64 years ... 
65 years and over 

Female 

14 years and over • • • 
14 to 24 years ••• 
25 to 34 years ••• 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 64 years ••• 
65 years and over 



Sources: 1 



U.S. Bureau of the Census. U.S. Census of Population ; I960 . General Social and 
Economic Characteristics. U_oS. Summary . Final Report PC (1) - IC. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1962. 



S. Cooper, interim Revised Projections of U.S. Labor Force, 1965-75, "Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Special Labor Force Report No. 24, Bureau of Labor 

1962. The discrepancy between these data and those from the 
Tftfrt Census arises from allowances for population change between April 1, 
1960 and July 1, I960 and the inclusion of Armed Forces abroad, as. well 

as from different sampling procedures between the census and the Current 
population survey. 



U.S. 



Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population : I960 . General Social and 
Economic Characteristics , Michigan . Final Report PC (1) - 24C. U.S. 

Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1962. 
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l«bor force in I960,' it will exceed 23 per cent in 1970-75. (See Table 4>. The proportions of the 
total labor force of all age groups over 25> male and. female, with the exception of women 44 years 
and older, will decline. Howevt»r, there will be sizeable declines in actual numbers only for men 
aged 35-44 and 65 and over. 

The actual rates of participation aiunng the various age groups, especially for those in the 14-24 
category, are not expected to change or. the problems of employment would be compounded. (See Table 4). 
Actually, the greatest changes in participation rates are to be among women 25 years old and over. 

Hore women are either returning to the labor force or entering it for the first time after they have 
had their children. The emergent industrial structure which emphasizes trade and services is provid- 
ing the types of opportunities ideally suited to this situation. 

Although similar to the nation, Michigan does differ in some particular details regarding present 
and projected age and sex distributions of its labor force. The change in the sex distribution of 
the labor force is going to be more dramatic for Michigan than for the nation as a whole. This Is 
accounted for by the lower participation rates for women in Michigan w7.iich have been discussed above. 

If current trends continue, total participation rates both male and female should be approximately 
56.2 per cent by 1970. Participation rates for women, if they follow the trends over the past two 
decades, should be 38.6^ per cent and the women as a proportion of the labor force should be greater 
than 34 per cent. 

Between 1960 and 1970 there will be an increase in the youthful population in Michigan of more 
than half a million between the ages 14 and 24 or an increase of more than 55 per cent. If we assume 
that their participation in the labor force is to be at about the same rate as currently, there will 
be an Increase in the labor force of at least 275,000 youthful workers. If we were to project increas- 
ing rates of participation based on the trends between 1940 and 1960, this figure would approximate 
the 300,000 suggested by the M.E.S.C.* ** 

Whether one uses conservative or liberal estimates, the seriousness of the rise in youthful job 
aspirants and the critical problems posed for local communities are evident. The pressures on educa- 
tional institutions to provide the kinds of training which may allow this tremendous bulge of young 
workers to be absorbed into the labor market cannot be denied. 

More favorable to Michigan's employment picture will be the fact that the marked increase in 
youthful workers aged 14-24 will be offset almost completely during the coming decade by the decline 
in workers, male and female, in the 35-44 age group. (See Table 5). While there will be some decline 
in the 25-34 age group, there will be practically no change for those over 45 years old. 

Trends in Occupational and Industrial Distribution 

We have indicated some of the basic labor force trends and some of the expectations regarding the 
nature and size of the population which is going to comprise the labor force over the next decade. 

What types of training should persons receive if they are to be successful in their pursuit of employ- 
ment? The only way one can clearly define the adequacy of vocational education or vocational prepara- 
tion is to ask whether such training prepares workers to take the types of jobs which are available. 
This means that one must anticipate the occupational and industrial trends which make for particular 
types of employment. Knowledge about the labor market offers little help if training facilities, 
techniques and administration are inadequate. The educational .xperience which should be offered 
to meet these emergent needs is beyond the scope of this report. 

To those studying the shifts in occupational distribution, the outstanding trend over the decade 
of the 1950 's was "the much faster growth of white-collar (professional, managerial, clerical, and 
sales) than manual (craftsmen, operatives, and laborers) occupations."^ This was a continuation of 
a long-term trend, from the turn of the century, in the employment of white-collar workers. 

^Probably the 38,0 per cent shown in Table 2 is more likely. 

**The Michigan Employment Security Commission projects an increase in this age group of 60.0 per 
cent or almost 300,000, although the projection of this age group presents them as constituting 21.6 
per cent of the labor> force. Discrepancies among the various statistics presented here and elsewhere 
in the report arise through a number of sources. Much of the current labor force data comes from the 
monthly sample survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics <tnd is presented in its "Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force." Population statistics are also based on sub-samples gathered during the intercensal 
periods found in Current Population Reports . Census data are based on labor force activity in a 
specific week during the census year. Much of the data gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
reported in terms of annual averages, which run higher than the census reports of the labor market 
behavior for the same years . 

%. Rutzick and S. Swerdloff, "The Occupational Structure of U. S. Employment, 1940-60," Monthly 
Labor Review . Movendier 1962, p. 1209. 



Table 4 



Distribution of the Total Labor Force, by Age and Sex, 
Annual Averages, Actual 1950, 1960 and Projected 

1970 and 1975 



Age and Sex 


Actual 


Projected 


^ . 


1950 


1960 


1970 


1975 


Both Sexes 










14 years and over •«••• 


100.0 


lOO.C 


100.0 


100.0 


14 to 24 years 


20.6 


18.7 


23.: 


23.4 


25 to 34 years *•••• 


23.4 


20.7 


19.5 


22.4 


35 to 44 years 


21.8 


23.0 


19.3 


17.4 


45 to 64 years 


29.5 


33.0 


34.0 


32.8 


65 years and over •• 


4.7 


4.6 


4.1 


4.0 


Male 










14 years and over 


71.2 


67.8 


65.7 


65.5 


14 to 24 years ••••• 


13.4 


11.9 


14.7 


14.8 


25 to 34 years ••••• 


17.1 


15.0 


14.0 


16.0 


35 to 44 years •*••• 


15.4 


15.7 


12.8 


11.6 


45 to 64 yearr 


21.5 


21.9 


21.5 


20.5 


65 years and over *• 


3.8 


3.3 


2.7 


2.6 


Female ^ 










14 years and over 


28.8 


32.2 


34.3 


34.5 


14 to 24 years 


7.2 


6.8 


8.5 


8.6 


25 to 34 years 


6.3 


5.7 


5.5 


6.3 


35 to 44 years •••». 


6.4 


7.3 


6.4 


5.9 


45 to 64 years 


8.0 


11.1 


12.5 


12.3 


65 years and over •• 


,9 


1.3 


1.4 


1«4 

T~ 



Source: S« Cooper, "Interim Revised Projections of U.S. 

Labor Force, 1965-75," Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Special Labor Force Report No* 24, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U*S* Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D*C* , 1962* 
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Table 5 

Distribution of the Labor Force In Michigan by Sex and Age for 
1940, 1950, 1960 and Projections for 1970 



Sex ak'«d Age 


1940^ 


1950^ 


1960^ 


1970^ 


Both Sexes 










14 years and over 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


14 to 24 years 


21.6 


18.6 


17.1 


23.8 


25 to 34 years 


24.9 


24.8 


21.7 


19.9 


35 to 44 years ..... 


21.9 


22.3 


24.3 


19.8 


45 to 64 years ..... 


28.0 


29.9 


33.3 


32.9 


65 years and over .. 


3.6 


4.4 


3.6 


3.6 


Male. 










14 years and over 


78.5 


74.3 


69.7 


69.1 


14 to 24 years 


14.0 


11.7 


10.5 


14.6 rv 


25 to 34 years 


19.2 


18 . 6 


16.1 


14.8 


35 to 44 years 


17.9 


16.7 


17.0 


13.9 


45 to 64 years 


24.1 


23.6 


23.4 


23.1 


65 years and over . . 


3.3 


3.7 


2.7 


2.7 


Female 










14 years and over 


21.5 


25.7 


30.3 


30.9 


14 to 24 years ..... 


7.6 


6.9 


6.6 


9.2- 


25 to 34 years 


5.7 


6.2 


5.6 


5.1 


35 to 44 years 


3.9 


5.6 


7.2 


5.9 


45 to 64 years ..... 


3.8 


6.3 


9.9 


9.8 


65 years and over . . 


./ 


.7 

♦ 


1.0 


.9 



Source; ^U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population ; 

_1960« General Social and Economic Characteristics * 
Michigan . Final Report PC (1)«24C. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington D*C., 1962. 

2 

J*F» Thaden, Population of Michigan Counties. Projections 
to 1970. Institute for Community Development, Technical 
Bulletin B"24, Continuing Education Service, Michigan 
State University, 1962* The sex ratios for 1960 were 
used to derive the separate male and female projections 
for 1970. 
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the data on employment Indicate, In 1900 there were half as many white-collar workers as blue. 
(See Table 6). By 1955, the number of white-collar workers has surpassed the number of blue and this 
gap continues to increase. During this long-term period the greatest Increase has been in clerical 
workers, mainly In stenographic, typing, and secretarial work, an elevenfold increase. Professional 
workers, second only to the clerical workers in rate of growth, increased more in the newer fields 
than in the traditional ones, and this trend also is continuing. 7 



Table 6 

Occupational Composition of the Non-Farm 
Labor Force, ^ 1900 and 1950 



Occupation Group 


Per cent 
distribution 
1900 1950 


Per cent change 
in labor force 
1900-1950 


All occupations 


100 


100 


187 


White-collar workers 

Professional, technical, and 


28 


42 


322 


kindred workers 


7 


10 


312 


Managers, officials, and proprietors 


9 


10 


204 


Clerical and kindred- workers 


5 


14 


725 


Sales workers 


7 


8 


216 


Blue-collar workers 

Craftsmen, foremen and kindred 


57 


47 


133 


workers 


17 


16 


173 


Operatives and kindred workers 


21 


23 


233 


Laborers 


20 


8 


7 


Service workers 


15 


12 


135 


Private household workers 
Service workers, excluding private 


9 


3 


-2 


household 


6 


9 


343 



^The data for 1900 Included all persons 10 years of age and over reporting a 
non-farm occupation In the census; those for 1950, all persons 14 years of age and 
over who were employed in a non-fam occupation during the week preceding the census 
and those- unemployed whose last occupation was non-farm, l.e., the non- farm labor force. 

Source: C. A. Barry. "White-Collar Employment: I-Trends and Structure," Monthly 

Labor Review , February 1961, Table 1, p, 12. 



During the past decade, white-collar workers increased by nearly 28 per cent in contrast to the 6 
per cent Increase in manual workers. (See Table 7). In 1950, manual workers constituted 40.3 per 
cent of the work force in the United States, while white-collar workers constituted but 37.4 per cent. 
By 1960 they comprised 43.3 per cent of the employed civilian labor force, while manual workers con- 
stituted but 38.6 per cent. The long-term decline in agricultural workers continued during this 
decade, so that by 1960 the number of fam workers had declined to 6.4 per cent of the work force. 

The fastest growing major occupational group during the 1950 's was the professional, technical, 
and kindred workers, whose employment increased four times as fast as total employment and three times 
as fast as total non-agricultural employment. 8 The largest single percentage increase in this group 



^Ibid., p. ■*210; also C. A. Barry, "White-Collar Employment: I-Trends and Structure," Monthly 
Labor Review , February 1961, pp. 12 ff., also, U. S. Department of Labor, "Manpower Report of the 
President..." op. cit . . p. 26. 

Q 

Rutzick and Swerdloff, loc. cit. 



Table 7 
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Distribution of Euplotbd Civilian Wobkbbs, by Occupational Groups and Selbctbd Occupati6ns, United 

States,* 1940, 1960, and 1960 



Occupation groupi and Mlected occupationf 



All employed persons., 



PenoDS with occupations reported.,*....,.......,, 

Wbtte^Uar workers 

Profeulonalv teohnlcaU and kindred workers' ! 

Enirfnecrs, technical » 

Chemfeu 

cifii 

Electrical 

Industrial 

MecbanlcaL. 

Sales 

Natural scientists I."' 

Biological sdentfsts 1111111” 

Chemists 

MathcraatIcIaDs 



Physicists. 

Medical smd other health workers. 



Dentists.^ 

Dietitians and nutritlonIsts.....mmriII™******* 
PhyslSwis dV^ and professIonS.rillir! 

Technicians, medl<^ and’dentS. I 
rubers, elcmen^y and secondary schoolslinillin 
Other professional, technical, and Wndred workers... . 
Accountants and auditors....... 

Lawyers and Judges 

Teclmldans, electrical and electronic 1-””".” 

J^cchnlciMs, other engineering and physical scicneb. 
^ sSwied proprietors, except farm 

seif-empioyjTdrjrirrirrrirr””™” 

Clerical and kindred workers-I-mr""!!! 

SeOTctarIcs, stenomphers, and typists K 

Other clerical workers.... 

Cashiers — 

Onico*maoblne oporator8......111ir”ll"" ”**’***’" 

Sales workers • 

Retail trade 

Other than retail trade niriinilllirillll 

Insurance agents, brokers, and underOTitorsI 

estate agents and brokers 

Salesmen and sales clerks, manufacturing 



Manual workers 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred worLerb.mil "III ****** 

Foremen (not elsewhere classified) •. 

C^struction craftsmen * 

Brickmasons, stonemasons, and tile scttefsIIIII 

Carpenters 

Electricians. IIIIIIIII 

Mechanics and repairmen .......IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII” 

Automi^ilp?^^* and refrigeration equipmenti 

Offlee nuwhlnc’smillllllllllllliri 

Metal craftsmen, o^rcent mechanics » * 

Boilermakers .. 

Machinists 

Molders III.IIIII 

Toolmakers, and diemakers and*se*t*tersIIII*I*** 

Other craftsmen 

Locomotive en^eers. IIII 

Locomotive firemen . 



Operatives and kindred wo’fkeral 
Drivers and deliverymen...... 



Other operatives, etc 

Laborers, except farm and mine ” 

Service workers, including private household 
Service workers, except private household 

^otective service workers • 

Waiters, b^tenders, cooks, and counter workbralllll*!*********** 

Other service workers 

Private household workers 

ACTicultural workers..... 

Farmers and farm managers..... 

Farm laborers and farm foremen. 

Occupations not reported 



1000 



Number 



64,030,247 



01,465,672 



20,687,834 
7,232,410 
863,738 
41,020 
166, 173 
183,887 
07,468 
168,188 
60,830 
140,330 
13,037 
83,420 
7,627 
13,041 
1,806,001 
83,003 
20,110 
030,710 
228,020 
138,102 
1,621,600 
3,401,861 
471,302 
212,406 
01,403 

183.000 
6,400,643 
3,387,018 
2,021,626 
0,300,800 
2,178,041 
7, 128,265 

468,050 

307,828 

4,638,086 

2,604,746 

1,044,240 

304,567 

103,104 

404,770 

23,740,403 

8,741,202 

1,006,068 

2,404,323 

186.000 
818,835 
337,147 

2,107,103 

01,007 

082,103 

20,202 

1,000,835 

23,764 

408,088 

48,020 

182,346 

1,043,283 

60,030 

37,087 

11,807,030 

2,270,670 

0,618,060 

3,107^636 

7,170,784 
6,444,068 
662, 133 
1,717.083 
3,066,742 
1,726,826 

3,060,401 

2,606,684 

1,444,807 

?, 183, 676 
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Number 



60,436,273 



66,002,340 



20,810,314 

4,021,272 

610,080 

32,543 

126,126 

106,887 

40,278 

112,440 

24,734 

110,018 

0,216 

74,037 

1,001 

7,422 

1,007,616 

76,366 

22,474 

476,647 

102,620 
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Number 
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44,661,064 
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4,382,800 
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3,302,143 
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10,304,204 

6,171,304 
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831,126 
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027,842 
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2,001,263 
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1 1040 and adja^ted to include Alaska and Hawaii. 
t Not available, 

3 Less than 0.06 percent. 

Comparatively few men recorded in this group are In- 
cluded In the tofal for the major occupotlonal group. ^ “ 

women recorded in this group are included in the 
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Notf.: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
Most totals Include occupation not shown separately. 

SouRCic: United States Cimus ofPopulatton, mO, United Stafes Summarv, 
Oemral Social and L^pnomic Characieri$tle$, PC-l table 80, and State 
Mports on DsfalW ^oracferiKics, PD-l Sities for 60 States and t^ District 
of Columbia* table 120. 



. * 1 » ^ wuuiou ruuura 

total for the major occupational group 

Source: M. Rutzick and S. Swerdloff, "The Occupational Structure of U.S. 

Employment, 1940-60," Monthly Labor Review . November 1962, p. 1211 
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ondarj schools, wh^cMprLe\he*l«geJt^8ingle**prifM Teachers in elementary and sec- 

during the decade. professional group, also showed a very large increase 

previoiS^^la^^s^riSL^ 8-rstiirhld^^^^^^^ lower rates than in 

total employment. The largest increase for « three times greater than the increase for 

-tenographeJs, and typists! VeS IaJee SLpLL®!? ^ ^mong secretaries, 

operators of businesf machines! ® increases also took place in the number of cashiers and 

Sales workers increased by about 19 oer cent u 

number, of sales workers is associated wLh increasinB^SlLfl^J 

stores, 5 although the increases should diminish with^thriitr^Jnct?^ part-time workers in retail 
is among the non-retail sales workers such as wholesale tr-aHo self-service devices. iO It 

that the rate of growth has been greatest. ^ insurance, and real estate salesmen 

The growth in numbers of blue-collar workers mnt4n..oo u..*. .. . . 

ment of craftsmen rose, but at 12 per cent below the averaoa ^ ^ ^ rapidly declining rate. Employ- 

proportion of the increase for this group came from the i ^ “crease for total employment. A large 
j/orkers. Within this group the largfL increasfrSeS craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 

men. While there was some increase in craftsmen in conatrlIct^"*^^^'^..°f foremen, mechanics, and repair* 
craftsmen showed marked declines There unn aimnat io ion* metal craftsmen and other types of 

laborers, so that by 1960 they comprised but 5.1 per"cent"of thf totai'empJoyeS? 

previous decade. The Mrked^decli!le\S^Sivate*^hous^ although somewhat lower than for the 

replaced in the 1950's by a marked increLe. Bv^lSfiO*^ sL was 

the entire employed labor force. * ^ * rvice workers comprised almost 12 per cent of 

essentiall“orthe^haSrMtuM'"of*'ourtM^^ in blue-collar occupations rest 

industry. Technological cLnges have reduced the^»mhpJ^ ^ changing composition of American 
mining, and other industries. Einployment has risen raoldlv laborers in manufacturing, 

and private, providing increasing^p^rtJnities^for ^hitf^colLr^i industries, public 

growth rate of goods-producine ln^uatr<<in huo oi j j liar workers. On the other hand, the 
collar workers.il (See Tablets)." slowed down, providing fewer opportunities for blue- 

However, the electrode d«a°ptoMsUng tevolutlon°ln°tradltl°''l perhaps most familiar, 

la equally significant to empWnt Jre^dr lirti white-collar office occupations 

introduced into traditional retail trade arpan changes which are being 

service workers. 12 "^ich provide self-service instead of employment for 

service sectors of the”economy! ^In'^TSle*9^wrsee”sLe^ workers in the manufacturing and 

1952 and 1960 in the relative employment of white!colTL°fnd hi. which have taken place between 

dustries. In construction, manufacture of dJ^r^hip workers in the various in- 

nent increases in the number of white-collar workers over thL*^M industries there are promi- 

ment of blue-collar workers in the sAme ^ / j ®isht-year period, while the employ- 

or lacreased at a lo^” rite. 13 ““ decreased (with the exception of the service Industtles). 






%bid .. p. 1212. 
^°Loc, cit. 



llu. S. Department of Labor, "Manpower Report of the President. loc. cit. 

supermlr^ft's^S^pL'^ly^um^^^^^^ cSi^mrhfrarf no“;:im^'conL'mpL^^"d*se?^^^^^^ """ 



^^Barry, o£. cit., pp. 15 -I 6 . 

"Study of PopuLtiom^Ld**immigration**Pro^ Sn Representatives, Special Series No. 3, 

presented by Dr. S. L. Wolfbein, Washington D C United States with Projection to 1970," 

iu, wasnington, D. c. : U. S. Government Printing Office, 1962. 



CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT BY MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUP AND AVERAGE ANNUAL RATES OF CHANGE 

1947, 1957, 1976, and 2000 




Source: _ Projection the Years i>76 and 2000 ; Economic Growth. Population. Labor Force and Leisure, and 

Transportation. Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Coomission, Study Report 23, National Planning 
Association, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, O.C., 1962, Tables E-6 
and E-6a. 
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automobile Industry in 1951, white-collar workers constituted 16.7 per cent of all employees; in 1960 
they constituted 21.8 per cent, 15 in agricultural implement manufacture, white-collar workers con- 
stituted 22.0 per cent of the employees in 1951 and 31.6 per cent in 1960. In the aerospace field, 
white-collar workers constituted 26.3 per cent of the labor force in 1951 and 41.7 per cent in 1960. 

In certain electronic plants, white-collar workers now outnumber blue-collar workers by two to one. 

Projections for the coming decade and beyond suggest continuations of current trends. (See 
Table 10). Professional, technical, and kindred workers will show the greatest increases, with 
service workers not far behind. Somewhat smaller increases will continue for the other white-collar ' 
groups, with clerical workers outpacing both sales workers, and managers, officials, and proprietors, 
as a group. 

Among the blue-collar workers, only the craftsmen and foremen will maintain their relative per- 
centages in the labor force. All other groups will show proportionate declines. Farm workers and 
non- farm labor will continue their absolute and relative declines. 

It is apparent that occupations with high educational requirements are going to offer the great- 
est employment opportunities. 16 xhis is clear from the continuing demand for professional and semi- 
professional workers. The demand for skilled technicians in the electronics, electrical equipment, 
chemist-:y, aircraft, paper and similar fields will be very high. In a recent survey it was found that 
between 1959 and 1960 "the rate of increase in employment of technicians was greater than that for 
engineers and scientists, "17 although the ratio of technicians to scientists and engineers is lower 
than one to one. 

There will evidently be a need for other white-collar workers, especially for office workers 
with typing and stenographic skills and the ability to operate office equipment. Service occupations 
which will continue in high demand are those found in food service and hospital work. Amorg the 
relatively unskilled there should remain an increasing demand for domestic service. 

In the skilled trades there seems to be a continuing need for repairmen of all types, especially 
automobile mechanics, TV, radio, and appliance servicemen, business machine ,'^air-conditipnlng, refri- 
geration, and instrument repairmen and mechanics, as well as all-around skilled tailors.^® The 
largest group of manual workers will continue to be operatives and kindred workers. Of this group, 
drivers and deliverymen will continue to show the greatest gains for the coming decade. 

As one might expect, historical changes in occupational structure in region and state have 
continued into the 1950's. How do the patterns of occupational change in the East North Central 
region, of which Michigan is a part, compare with the national patterns, and how do changes in 
Michigan compare with the national and regional trends? 

The region as a whole reflected the same trends found for the entire country. However, the rates 
of growth are lower in all occupational categories in which there is growth, and the declines are 
less in all occupational groups in which there are declines, with the exception of farm laborers 
and farm foremen. (See Table 11). These growth patterns are reflected in the over-all occupational 
statistics which show that while the growth was 10.4 per cent for the entire country, the growth in 
the East North Central Region was only 7.9 per cent. The greatest rates of growth in the country 
are found in the Mountain and Pacific regions, in which employment increased by approximately one- 
third over the past decade. 

Michigan is the only state in the East North Central region which showed a greater rate of 
growth over the 1'950's than the national average, although the difference is minor. The growth 
in employment of professional and technical workers exceeded the national increase by 16.4 per cent, 
and the regional increase by 30.5 per ;ent. Increases in the managerial, official, and proprietor 
occupations, although 24.3 per cent gventer than the national increases, were 460.0 per cent greater 
than the regional increases. 



^^Ibid. . p. 91 

^®C. A. Bari^r, "White Collar Employment: II - Characteristics." Monthly Labor Review. 

February 1961, pp. 144 ff. 

^7u. S. Department of Labor Bureau of Labor Statistics, "Scientific and Technical Personnel 
in Industry 1960," Washington, D. C. : U. S. Govemi»ent Printing Office, 1961, pp. 15-17. 

S. Department of Labor, "Manpower Report of the President..." o£. cit . . p. 31. 
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Table 11 

Geographic Distribution of Eoqployed Civilian Workers In All 
Occupations and In Major Occupation Groups United States, 1950, and 1960 
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Of special significance to Michigan is the decline in the number of operatives and kindred 
workers, agricultural workers, and non- farm laborers. Between 1950 and 1960 there was a decline of 
12,739 operative jobs, a decline of 53,280 farmer and farm manager jobs, a decline of 17,203 jobs 
for farm laborers, and a decline of 9,640 non-farm laborer jobs. Most of these declines represent 
losses in male employment. (See Table 12). 

There is little likelihood that the trends indicated for Michigan and for the East North Central 
Region will shift or will be radically different from those for the country as a whole. As far as 
the shift of populations and employment opportunities among r.egions is concerned, recent informed 
opl-jjio" feels that "a gradual reduction in state differentials in industrial employment is develop- 
IngV'*-^ However, the va-’* shifts which have taken place and continue to take place in both employment 
and population growth point to the need for "rapid expansion in education and other public services 
in many states, not only to meet the needs of the present workers and their families, but to equip 
the states to share appropriately in future employment growth. 

•Predicting future occupation needs or the composition of industrial activity for a state is 
more difficult than for the country or region as a whole. The errors in predicting Michigan's future 
needs are, therefore, likely to be greater than in predicting the changes for a larger population. 
While the trends in the state should approximate those of the country, significantly different 
patterns have emerged over the past decade and should make for some differences over the next. 

In projecting the occupational distributions of Michigan employment over the next decade, one 
might assume a continuation of past trends. Following the assumption of the National Planning Assoc- 
iation that"there are strong pressures for existing capacity to remain where it is; even additional 
capacity, unless there are strong reasons to the contrary, will tend to locate where similar capacity 
is already located," it is most likely that recent trends in Michigan shall continue. Another 
economic phenomenon which reinforces Michigan trends is that the commodity-producing sectors are 
functions for the basic sectors^Z (Por N.P.A. industrial projections see Table 13). 

The projections of Michigan's occupational structure assume not only the continuation in indus- 
trial trends, but a continuation of past rates of economic growth. If we were to make a most con- 
servative estimate of occupational change we might assume that the proportions of the population in 
the various occupations would remain exactly as they were in 1960. In the light of trends, this is 
an unrealistic assumption. However, there are a number of other assumptions based on past occupa- 
tional distributions or on past trends which would provide us with a range of reasonable estimates 
of occupational distributions for the future. 

One assumption would accept the rate of change for the major occupational groups during the 
decade of the 1950 's and assume a similar rate of change for the decade of the 1960's, what we have 
called projection A. (See Table 14). Another assumption might be that the trends manifested over 
the 1940-50 period and the 1950-60 period would continue for 1960-70— projection B. Still another 
assumption might accept the mean rates of change over the 1940-1960 period— projection C. None of 
these, in and of themselves, seem valid for all, or even most, of the occupational groups, since one 
must expect that the rates of change for the recent fastest growing occupations would tend to show 
some decline, as would the rates of change for the recent most rapidly declining occupations. For 
example, in the former case, the rates of Increase of professional and technical workers, and in the 
latter, the rates of decline in agricultural employment. 

An attempt to reconcile past trends with future probability has led to our making two "judg- 
ment models;" a conservative one (judgment model I) and a more liberal one (judgment model II). 

(See Table 15). In both cases we have constructed the model from figures derived from projections 
A, B, and C, accepting the figures which appeared to be most consistent -with past distributions of 
the major occupational groups. Model II is constructed from those figures which seem most consistent 
with the direction of recent trends. If we had set a fixed figure of employment for 1970, we would 
have had to give each occupational group a proper weight to derive the. projections and the judgment 
rao'^els; then in all cases we would have derived the same total emplo 3 mient figure. Instead we just 
took the projections for each occupational group and totaled these. As a result the projections of 
the size of the labor force for each of the cases is different. In the projection, the smallest 



l^Ibid., p. 25, Cf. S. P. Manor, "Geographic Changes in U. S. Employment From 1950 to 1960," 
^nthly Labor Review. January 1963, pp. 1-10; V. R. Fuchs, Ghanees in the Location of Manufacture in 
the United States Since 1929 , New Haven; Yale University Press, 1962, pp. 19-29. 

20u. S. Department of Labor, "Manpower Report of the President," loc. cit. 

^^Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission, Study Report 23, National Planning Association, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, "Projection to the Years 1976 and 2000; Econo- 
mic Growth, Population, Labor Force and Leisure, and Transportion," Washington, D.' C. ; U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1962, p. 295. 

^ ^Loc . Cit . 
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Table 13 



Distribution of Michigan Civilian Ecoployinent by Industry 
for the years 1947, 1957, and Projections for 1976 





Employment 


% of state civilian eraplo 3 /ment 


inauscry 


1947 


1957 


1976 


1947 


1957 


1976 


Commodity Employment 








i 

1 




^<rV 


Agriculture 


220.0 


193.0 


157.2 


9.0 


6.8 


4.4 


Mining 


17.1 


14.2 


12.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


Manufacturing 


1040.8 


1051.2 


1045.6 


42.4 


37.0 


29.4 


Non-Commodity Employment 














Transportation, communication 




• 










and utilities 


141.0 


161.0 


182.2 


5.7 


5.6 


5.1 


Trade 


447.9 


524.0 


784.1 


18.2 


18.4 


22.1 


Service 


264.8 


443.7 


739.0 


10.8 


15.6 


20.8 


Finance and real estate 


54.7 ■ 


81.2 


97.3 


2.2 


2.9 


2.7 


Construction 


99.2 


138.2 


204.4 


4.1 


4.9 


5.8 


Government 

* M 


171.0 


237.0 


329.1 


7.0 


8.3 


9.3 


Total civilian en^loyment 


2456.5 


2843.5 


3551.4 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Total population 


6,075 


7,690 


10,289 






' 



Source: Projection to the Years 1976 and 2000 ; Economic Growth , Population . Labor Force 

and Leisure , and Transportation , Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Conmission, 
Study Report 23, National Planning Association, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U*S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C., 1962, Table F-9, p. 328. 



labor force would be 3.2 million, projection B; the largest 3.4 million, projection G. . The judgment 
models, which we feel are more reasonable than any of t^e projections, show a difference of about 
115,000 workers between the two estimates.* 

Using any of the projections or judgment models, the patterns for future occupational distri- 
bution in Michigan are clear. The large increases among the professional and technical, the service, 
clerical and sales occupations are consistent with the growing demand for white-collar workers and 
the increasing participation of women in Michigan's labor force. These patterns are also consistent 
with the proportional declines of blu^s-collar workers in commodity-producing industries. The trends 
are also consistent with the emergent: crisis in the employment of youth, especially those who have 
not received adequate education or training. 

Unemployment Trends 

If the statistics on employment trends as they affect particular occupational and industrial 
groups have not made the imminent employment probabilities for these groups clear, the complementary 
figures on unemployment certainly reinforce the impressions ci^ated in the discussion of employment. 
The increased demands for white-collar workers, placing a premium on education and training, are 
evident in the contemporary patterns of unemplo;^naent, difficulties encountered by youthful workers 
entering the labor market in ever-increasing numbers also dominate unemployment patterns. Workers, 
especially young people, from underprivileged, socially marginal groups such as the U. S. Negroes, 
are unable to get full-time employment, reflecting the fact that employments trends have sociolo- 
gical significance. 

The unemployment rates for all age groups have been increasing steadily over the' past number of 
years. (See Table 16). Unemployment among youthful workers has consistently been higher than for 
the rest of the work force because of the problems which face new workers entering the labor force: 
early patteims of job-seeking reflecting inexperience; lack of identificatlc^n with an industry or 
company; shopping around for jobs and job changing, reflecting a lack of knowledge of the labor 
market; and increasing vulnerability to layoff due to lack of seniority. ^3 The anomaly concerning 
young workers entering the labor market today is that, with their rapidly increasing numbers, the 
unemployment rates for these age groups are also increasing very rapidly. 

Perhaps more significant to the American economy and the problems of maintaining full employ- 
ment than the rising rates of unemployment are the rising rates of long- term* * unemployment . The 
long-term unemployed as a percentage of the total civilian labor force rose by approximately 16 per 
cent between 1957 and 1961. The largest rise has been for males in the 18-24 age group, more than 27 
per cent, although there was a slight decline for male workers as a whole. The slight rise in long- 
term unemployment for all females reflects the 14 per cent rise in the 18-24 year old group. All 
other female groups sbyswed declines over this period. 34 

The industrial redlstrlbutlcn of the labor force which has been taking place over past decades 
is also reflected in recent patterns of unemployment. In contrasting unemployment between 1958 
and 1961, one finds that the proportion of workers in manufacturing who had some unemployment during 
each of these years respectively, fell from 24 to 22 per cent while unemployed in the service indus- 
tries went up from 11 per cent to 14 per cent. 33 

A study of the distribution of unemployment for wage and salary people in industries which 
directly meet the needs of consumers and other industries with those producing coimoditles, as for 
example, construction, shows the disparate burden of unemployment placed on blue-collar workers. 

(See Table 17). As one might expect,' the lowest rates of unemployment would be found among farmers 

*It should be recognized that these projections are not based on a full-empl 03 rment economy and 
hence show lower figures than indicated in the earlier sectlofh. } 

**Arbitrarily defined as workers looking for jobs fifteen weeks or longer. 

33 u. S. Department of Labor, "Manpower Report of the President..." o£. cit . , p. 40; U. S. 
Department of Labor, Manpower Research Bulletin No. 2, o£. cit . ; J. L. Meredith, "Long-Term Unemploy- 
ment in the United States," Monthly Labor Review. June 1961, pp. 605-606. 

34neredith, loc . cit . 

Rosenfeld, "Work Experience of the Population in 1961," Monthly Labor Review . December, 1962 

p. 1353. 
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Table 16 

Unenqployed psrffcns, by age and aex 
Annual averages, 1947-61 



Age and sex 


1961 


1960^ 


1959 


1958 


1957 


1956* 


1955 


1954 


1 

1953* 


! 

1952 


1951 


1950 


1949 


1546 


r 

1947 


Nunber UMsplojed (thousands) t 

Total 


4,806 


3,931 


3,813 


4,681 


2,936 


2,551 


2,654 


3j230 


1,602 


1,673 


1,879 


3,U2 


3,395 


2,064 


2,U2 


' Mhle 


3,060 


2,5a 


2,473 


3,155 


1,893 


1,606 


1,752 


2,161 


1,069 


1,062 


1,123 


2,155 


2,a5 


1,430 


1,595 


14 to 19'ysars..«.t«* 


542 


480 


451 


473 


351 


296 


292 


318 


195 


222 


206 


339 


367 


262 


279 


14 imd 15 years 


63 


55 


53 


57 


52 


44 


33 




24“ 


30 


27 


38 


28 


30 


27 


16 and 17 years 


221 


200 


191 


185 


140 


125 


129 


138 


89 


110 


96 


133 


uo 


1Q3 


107 


18 end 19 yeorsir 


258 


225 


207 


231 


159 


127 


130 


154 


82 


82 


83 


168 


199 


129 


U5 


20 to 24 years. 


457 


369 


343 


478 


283 


a9 


5^ 


299 


132 


134 


138 


358 


459 


294 


368 


25 to 34 years....* 


585 


492 


483 


685 


349 


315 


329 


469 


202 


195 


209 


435 


491 


260 


326 


35 to 44 years.. 


507 


a5 


407 


552 


304 


250 


301 


390 


178 


166 


168 


326 


379 


203 


226 


45 to 54 years. 


473 


392 


390 


492 


302 


247 


262 


337 


166 


154 


171 


313 


317 


18T 


188 


55 to 64 years....... 


374 


294 


287 


349 


220 


199 


250 


243 


145 


127 


149 


272 


283 


160 


U8, 


65 years and over. 


122 


96 


112 


124 


83 


84 


94 


104 


52 


64 


82 


112 


119 


72 


60 





1,747 


1,390 


1,340 


1,526 


1,043 


943 


903 


1,069 


' 533 


6U 


756 


987 


961 


633 


547 


14 tc 19 years.. 


379 


310 


276 


284 


222 


224 


179 


197 


117 


140 


150 


204 


228 


153 


146 


14 and 15 years.. r... 


30 


24 


20 


. 22 


25 


25 


17 


18 


10 


15 


16 


23 


17 


17 


17 


lo and 17 years 


142 


124 


110 


-114 


90 


89 


71 


72 


49 


59 


61 


81 


88 


60 


57 


18 and 19 years. 


207 


162 


146 


148 


107 


100 


91 


107 


58 


66 


73 


100 


123 


76 


72 


20 to' 24 years 


265 


2U 


200 


223 


U7 


137 


131 


159 


89 


97 


102 


168 


178 


115 


109' 


25 to 34 years,. 


304 


260 


242 


308 


224 


381 


199 


243 


119 


135 


176 


216 


213 


U4 


112 


3$ to 44 yMrac, 


342 


256 


266 


319 


195 


W 


172 


a5 


92 


112 


141 


168 


168 


94 


82 


45 to 54 years 


278 


222 


2U 


239 


146 


139 


129 


155 


67 


74 


109 


141 


109 


74 


58 


55 to 64 years 


la 


101' 


119 


122 


80 


83 


79 


. ^ 


40 


42 


67 


73 


65 


43 


33 


65 years and over. 


36 


25 


23 


31 


28 


17 


U 


17 


9 


11 


U 


18 


20 


10 


8 


Unenploynent rate : 
Total. 


6.7 


5.6 


5.5 


6.0 


4.3 


3.8 


4.0 


«*« 

5.0 


2.5 


2.7 


3.0 


5.0 


5.5 


3.4 


3.6 


Malei .......................... 


6.5 


5.4 


5.3 


6.8 


4.1 


3.5 


3.9 


4.9 


2.4 


2.4 


2.6 


4.9 


5.5 


3.3 


3.7 


14 to 19 years. 


15*4 


u.o 


13.8 


15.2 


11.3 


9.6 


9.9 ' 


! n.2 


6.8 


7.6 


7.0 


11.0 


11.9 


8.3 


9.1 


14 and 15 years 


8.7 


8.6 


7.8 


8.4 


7.6 


6.6 


5.8 


4.5 


4.3 


5.1 


4.4 


6.1 


4.9 


5.2 


4.6 


16 and 17 years. 


18.3 


15.5 


15.8 


16.3 


12.4 


10.9 


12.1 


13.5 


8.3 


10.0 


8.9 


12.7 


13.3 


9.3 


9.7 


18 and I9 years 


16.3 


15.0 


U.9 


17.8 


12.3 


9.8 


10.0 


12.1 


6.6 


6.8 


6.6 


11.5 


U.O 


8.7 


10.5 


20 to 24 years............. 


10.7 


8.9 


8.7 


12.7 


7.8 


6.3 


7.0 


9»8 


4.3 


4.0 


3.5 


7.7 


9.9 


6.3 


7.9 


25 to 34 years. 


5.7 


4.8 


4.7 


6.5 


3.3 


2.9 


3.0 


4.4 


1.9 


1.8 


2.0 


4.2 


4.7 


2.5 


3.2 


35 to 44 yea3^s. 


4.6 


3.8 


3.7 


5.1 


2.8 


2.3 


2.8 


3.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


3.3 


3.8 


2.1 


2.4 


4^ to 54 years. ...........a 


4.9 


4.1 


4.1 


5.3 


3.3 


2.7 


3.0 


3.9 


1.9 


1.8 


2.1 


3.9 


3.9 


2.3 


2.4 


55 to 64 years...... 


5.7 


4.6 


4.5 


5.5 


3.5 


3.2 


4.1 


4.9 


2.4 


2.1 


2^5 


4.7 


4.9 


2.8 


2.6 


65 years and over. 


5.5 


4.2 


4.8 


5.2 


3.4 


3.3 


3.7 


4.2 


2.0 


2.7 


3.3 


4.6 


4.9 


3.0 


2.5 


FsKiale* ........................ 


7.2 


5.9 


5.9 


6.8 


4.7 


4«^ 


4.3 


5«4« 


2.7 


3.1 


3.9 


5.3 


5.4 


3.6 


3.2 


14 to 19 years* ........... . 


U.8 


12.9 


12.3 


13.1 


10.1 


9.9 


9.0« 


10.0 


6.0 


7.0 


7.4 


10.4 


11.2 


7.3 


7.1 


•14 and I5 years. 


7.2 


6.9 


5.7 


6.6 


7.5 


8.0 


6.6 


7.1 


4.2 


6.1 


6.3 


8.6 


7.0 


6.9 


7.3 


16 and 17 years. 


18.3 


15.4 


U.4 


16.6 


12.6 


12.1 


Il.l 


11.6 


7.5 


8.4 


9.2 


13.3 


13.6 


8.9 


8.9 


18 and I9 years*. 


15.1 


13.0 


12.9 


12.9 


9.4 


9.0 


8.4 


10.1 


5.5 


6.3 


6.7 


9.1 


10.6 


6.5 


6.0 


20 to 24 years. 


9.8 


8.3 


8.1 


8.9 


6.0 


5.6 


5.4 


6.6 


3.7 


3.9 


3.8 


6.3 


6.7 


4.2 


4.0 


25 to 34 years. ........ t .. . 


7.3 


6.3 


5.9 


7.3 


5.3 


4.3 


4.7 


5.8 


2.9 


3.1 


4.1 


5.3 


5.3 


3.7 


3.0 


35 to 44 years. ............ 


6.3 


4.8 


5.1 


6.2 


3.8 


3.4 


3.6 


4.6 


2.0 


2.5 


3.3 


4.0 


4.2 


2.5 


2.2 


45 to 54 years..... 


5.1 


4.2 


4.2 


4.9 


3.2 


3.2 


3.1 


4.0 


1.8 


2.0 


3.1 


4.2 


3.5 


2.5 


2.1 


55 to 64 years* *j 


4.5 


3.4 


4.1 


4.5 


3.0 


3.2 


3.3 


3.9 


2.0 


2.1 


3.5 


3.9 


3.3 


2.7 


2.2 


65 years and over.. 


3.9 


2.8 


2.8 


3.8 


3.4 


2a 


1.8 


X.'i 


1.9 


2.5 


3.4 


3.4 


1.9 


1.8 



|.?ea footnote Up table !• 

I^ee footnote 2, table 7, 

>e footnote 3# table 1, 

Source: U«S« Department 
Employment, and 
U«S« Government 



of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, "Labor Force, 
Unemployment Statistics, 1947-61," Washington, D.C. : 
Printing Office, October 1962, Table 12, p. 13. 
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Table 17 

UneDqployinent rates and percent distribution of the unen^Xoyed|by major industzy gro^p 

Annual averfiges,1944W>l 



liijor industry 
group 


1961 


1960^ 


1959 


. 1958 


1957 

% 


1956* 


1955 


1954 


1953* 


1952 


1951 


1950 


1%9 


1948 


itoeaqployment rate: 








* 






















Total! 


6.7 


5.6 


5.5 


6.8 


4.3 


3.8 


4.0 


5.0 


2.5 


2.7 


3.C 


5.0 


■ 5.5 


3.4. 


&q>erienced wage and salary workers • • 


6.8 






7.2 


4.5 


3.9 




§•5 


2.7 


2.9 


3.2 


§•<5 


6.2 


3.7 


Agriculture 


9.3 


8.0 


0.7 


9.9 


6.7 


6.5 


6.4 


6.0 


4-7 


3.9 


3.9 


8.2 


6.5 


4.7 


Nonagricriltural industries 


6.7 


5.6 


5.5 


7.1 


4.5 


3.8 


4.2 


5.4 


2.6 


2.8 


3.2 


5.4 


6.2 


3.7 


Mining, forestry, f isheries • • • • 


11.6 


9.5 


9.7 


10.6 


6.3 


6.4 


8.2 


12.3 


. 4.9 


3.4 


3.8 


- 6.6 


8.5 


2.9 


Construction 


14.1 


12.2 


12.0 


13.7 


9.8 


8.3 


9.2 


10.5 


6.x 


5.5 


6.0 


10.7 


11.9 


7.6 


Manuxiacturing 


7.7 


6.2 


6.0 


9.2 


5.0 


4.2 


4.2 


6.1 


2.5 


2.8 


3.3 


5.6 


7.2 


3.5 


Durable goods 


8.4 


6.3 


6.1 


10.5 


4.9 


4.0 


4.0 


6.5 


2.0 


2.4 


2.6 


5.2 


7.4 


3.4 


tk>ndurable goods 


6.7 


6.0 


5.9 


7.6 


5.3 


4.4 


4.4 


5.7 


3.1 


3.3 


4.0 


6.0 


6.9 


3.6 


transportation end public 






























utlll'tlea 


5.1 


4.3 


4.2 


5.6 


3.1 


2.4 


3,5 


4.8 


1.8 


1.9 


1.9 


4.1 


5.2 


3.0 


Wholesale and retail trade. 


7.2 


5.9 


5.8 


6.7 


4.5 


4.1 


4.3 


5.2 


3.0 


3.1 


3.7 


5.8 


5.8 


4.3 


Finance, insurance, and 






























" real estate. 


3.3 


2.4 


2.6 


2.9 


1.8 


1.4 


2.1 


2.0 


1.6 


1.5 


1.3 


2.0 


1.8 


1.6 


tSei*vice industries 


4.9 


4.1 


4.3 


4.6 


3.4 


3.2 


3.8 


4.0 


2.4 


2.6 


3.1 


5.0 


5.1 


3.5 


Riblic administration. ......... 


2.7 


2.6 


2.3 


3.0 


2.0 


1.6 


1.8 


2.0 


1.2 


1.1 


1.6 


2.8 


2.9 


2.0 


Fercenb distribution: ^ 






























Tbtelii a...., 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. c 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


IDO.O 


100.0 


Expoxlenced wage and salary workers . . 


84.9 


85.3 


85.6 


87.8 


87.2 


85.8 


88.0 


89.8 


88.6 


87.7 


87.8 


89.1 


69.6 


87.7 


A^culture 


3.7 


4.1 


4.2 


3.9 


4.2 


4.6 


4.4 


3.9 


4.5 


3.7 


3.6 


4.9 


3.7 


4.2 


Nonagricultural industries 


81.2 


81.2 


81.4 


63.9 


83.0 


81.2 


83.6 


85.9 


84.1 


64.0 


84.3 


64.2 


85.9 


83.5 


Mining, forestry, fisheries.... 


1.6 


l.T 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


2.1 


2.5 


3.1 


2.7 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.2 


1.4 


§ Conatinir'fclon 


11.7 


12* 'I 


12.6 


3L1.6 


12.? 


n . fl 


12*5 


11.4 


12.9 


IP.l 


10*8 


11.0 


10.0 


10.7 


Manufacturing 


28.6 


28.^! 


27.8 


34.4 


30.8 


S9.O 


27.5 


33.3 


27.0 


28.3 


29.3 


28.8 


33.3 


28.0 


Durable goods 


17.5 


16.0 


16.1 


22.2 


17.2 


16.1 


15.0 


20.0 


13.1 


13.3 


12.5 


13.9 


17.8 


14.3 


tk)ndurable goods 


11.3 


12.2 


11.6 


12.2 


13.6 


12.9 


12.5 


13.3 


•13.9 


15.1 


- 16.8 


14.9 


15.4 


13.6 


Transportation and pUbllc 






























utilities 


4.9 


5.2 


5.0 


5.4 


5.0 


4.5 


6.0 


6.7 


5.3 


5.3 


4.7 


5.9 


7.2 


6.8 


Wholesale and retail trade 


16.4 


16.;) 


16.3 


15.2 


15.9 


16.6 


16.3 


16.0 


17.9 


18.0 


18.6 


17.9 


16.2 


18.8 


Hnance, insurance, and 






























reel estate,, 


1.9 


1.7 


1.7 


1.5 


1.5 


1.2 


1.7 


1.2 


1.9 


1.7 


1.3 


1.1 


.9 


1.3 


Service industries 


13.9 


13.6 


14.3 


12.1 


13.6 


14.2 


15.0 


12.4 


14.1 


14.5 


15.1 


14.9 


12.9 


13.9 


Ribllc adninlstration 


1.9 


2.2 


1.9 


2.0 


2.1 


1.9 


2.0 


1.8 


2.2 


2.x 


2.4 


2.6 


2.4 


2.7 



^Ste footnote U# table 1» 
jSee footnote 2, table 7« 
lee footnote 3, table 1* 

^Includes other experienced unemployed (self-einplo:,^ed and un.xiic family t;orkers)j excludee thobe with no previoue work experience. 

Scurce: U«S» Departaent o£ L^abor, Bureau o£ Labor Statistics, "Labor Force, 

Employment, and Unemsployment Statistics, 1947-61," Washington, D.C* 
y.S* Government Printing Office, October 1962, Table 16, p* 16* 
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MO farm managers, although agricultural workers as a group had a relatively high rate of unemolovment 
The lowest unemployment category of workers is the higher white-collar workLs,?^ and clfrical aT 
sales wojrkers still seem to share their good fortune. The higT^est rates of unmploymeSt S^Lund 
among operatives and laborers; craftsmen and foremen are also hardr-hit by unemploymSt. 

Although unemployment touches al»l industries, even public administration, the service industries 
generally provide the most stability In employment. The highest rates of unemployment are found in 

forestry, fisheries and mining and in the manufacture of durable goods-industries with 
the highest proportions of blue-collar employees. (See Table 18). inuuscries wicn 

diotribation of white- and blue-collar workers continue, i’t will be found 
ioa7 workers are not immune to instabilities in employment. In fact, between 

, rates for bljie-collar workers have shown a slight decline. (See Table 19). 

• ^e unemployment .rates fez the higher white-collar groups remain fairly coLtant, but the uneSloment 

Iwer White-collar groups have shown a slight rise. The unemployment rates for Lrvice 
workers remained fairly stable during this period. ^ ervxce 

for disturbing when one explores unemployment 

for 1961 among those who had no. work experience, during that year. (See Table 20). More than 46 per 
cent of this .group consisted of workers 24 years and,, under. Of this group a little less than half 

looking for full-time employment, 28 per cent were non-white workers and of this- group 87 per cent 
wi:.re unemployed and looking for work for five weeks or more* 

critewoi underlie these patterns of unemployment? The single most important 

criterion of stability in employment appears to be the level of education of the worker. As oL 
moves up the occupational ladder toward the professions with their high levels of education, the 
rates of unemployment decline radically. 



Qhoho?® education to the employment patterns in'.the United States cannot be over- 

stated The median years of education attained by the population generally and by the labor force 

Mon ^ r f" the past ten years the median fduca- 

schooling. The level of education among' the 

worSiR^rpf^l^°^^iS° ^ higher educational levels of the female employed and unemployed 

workers reflect the greater proportion of women in the white-collar sector of the labor force. 

The relatively low educational levels of the rural labor force is reflected in the fact that the 
le^el"of 5^® employed agricultural workers is lower than the median education 

moveLnt unemployed . With the continued large decline in agricultural employment and the 

rur^ to urban areas, the difficulties inherent in these migr^ion patterns 
ciilt-iii-ni 1 This is true for both white and non-white workers leaving marginal agri- 

ooi^rtnMM"f employment. The handicaps of poor education and the lack oAmploySent 

tierof relatively low educational levels make the pJobSill- 

ties of these groups getting employment very small. 

educational demands traditionally made on professional and technical occupations are 

fields ‘ The^lO^ntrfSde education demanded in the sales and clerical 

ippdJn: « 10-llth grade median high school education found for craftsmen and operatives is mis- 

levels have risen historically, the older, more established workers in 

dowa^ (See Table^22/''^Thlf *=° educational levels, bringing the median figure 

oe^e 1 !;* ^ entering the labor force will have to com- 

Smi 5 ^ ^ school education. Laboring • jobs and some of the 

operative jobs do not make high educational demands. But as has already been demon- 

are becoming less significant to our economy and offer few opportunities for 
youthful job aspirants flooding the labor market. t'P i. i. 

ilenriSMnn°^f^?S worker are even greater than for the poorly prepared whites. The 

hl^h^®h^rR^pf ^5® worker is reflected not only in his inability to get work, as evidenced in 

rates of unemployment, but in the types of work he gets when employed. Today, 22 per cent 
These Negro workers, although Negroes constitute only 11 per cent of the labor force. 

These figures also tend to be underestimates because of the underemployment of Negroes in Southern 



26c. W. 
groups among 
Press, 1956. 



^®®®^Tbe the professional, technical, owner, and managerial 
the white-collar workers. See White Collar Workers . New York: Oxford University 
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Table 19 

tM(£fi^Ioyisent rates and percent dlatribution of the unen^loyed/^y lo&Jor occupation group 
Annual averages} 1947-61 



Major QCCDpation 
group 


1961 


i960* 


1959 


1958 


1957 


1956* 


1955 


1954 


1953^ 


X 952 


1951 


1950 


1949 


1948 




lAieioployment rate: 
































Obtal# 


6.7 


5.6 


5.5 


6.8 


4.3 


3.8 


4.0 


5.0 


2.5 


2.7 


3.0 


5-0 


5.5 


3.4 


3.6 


Profest^ional^ technical, and kindred 


♦ 










vorkers* 


2.0 


1.7 


1-7 


2.0 


1.2 


1.0 


1.0 


1.6 


.9 


1.0 


1.5 


2.2 


1.9 


1.7 


1.9 


Fomers and fans managers* • 


.4 


.3 


.3 


.6 


.3 


.4 


.4 


.4 


,2 


.2 


. .3 


.3 


.2 


.2 


.2 


Managers, officials, and proprietors. 
























/ 








except farm. 


1.8 


1.4 


1.3 


1.7 


1.0 


.8 


•f 


1.2 


.9 


.7 


1.0 


1.6 


1.5 


1.0 


1.2 


ClericeLl and kindred vorkers 


4.6 


3.8 


3.7 


4.4 


2.6 


2.4 


2.6 


3.1 


1.7 


1.8 


2.1 


3.4 


3.8 


2.3 


2.9 


Sales vorkers. 


4.7 


3.7 


3.7 


4.0 


2.6 


2.7 


2.4 


3.7 


2.1 


2.5 


2.8 


4.0 


3.5 


3.4 


2.6 


Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
































vorkers 


6.3 


5.3 


5.3 


6.8 


3.8 


3.2 


4.0 


4.9 


2.6 


2.4 


2.6 


5.6 


5.9 


2.9 


3.8 


Operatives and kindred vorkers. 


9.6 


8.0 


7.6 


XO.9 


6.3 


5.4 


5.7 


7.6 


3.2 


3.9 




6.6 


8.0 


4.1 


5.1 


Private household vorkers. 


5.9 


4.9 


4.8 


5.2 


3.7 


4.2 


4*1 


5.0 


2.5 


3.2 


3.8 


5.6 


5.2 


3.2 


3.4 


Service vorkers, except private 
































household. 


7.4 


6.0 


6.4 


7.4 


. 5.1 


4.8 


5.0 


5.2 


3.6 


3.7 


4.3 


6.8 


6.1 


4.8 


• 4.7 


r«rm laborers and foremen 


5.7 


5.2 




6.2 


5.7 


3.7 


3.7 


4.2 


2.5 


2.3 


2.1 


5.0 


3.9 


2.3 


2.7 


laborers, except farm and mine. 


i 4.5 


12 .^ 


12.4 


14.9 


9.4 


8.2 


10.2 


10.7 


6.1 


5.7 


5.6 


11*7 


12.9 


7.5 


7.5 


Fercenv; distribution t 
































Total..... 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


ioo;o 


100.0 


100.0 


; 100.0 ; 


1 100.0 


; 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional, tcchniceLl, and kindred 
































vorkers 


3.3 


3.4 


3.2 


2.9 


2.7 


2.4 


2.2 


2.8 


3.0 


3.1 


3.8 


3.1 


2.3 


3.4 


3.2 


Farmers and form managers 


.2 


.2 


.2 


.4 


.3 


.5 


.5 


.5 


.6 


.5 


.6 


.5 


.3 


.4 


.4 


Managers, offioieLls, and priprietofs. 
































except farm..*... 


2.6 


2.5 


2.4 


2.6 


2.3 


2.0 


2.2 


2.5 


3.8 


2.4 


3.2 


3.2 


2.9 


3.3 


3.1 


Clerical and kindred vorkers. 


9.9 


9.8 


9.3 


9.0 


9.2 


8.6 


8.0 


8.2 


8.5 


8.5 


8.7 


8.2 


8.8 


8.6 


9.5 


Salei vorkeri.. 


4.6 


4.2 


4.4 


3.7 


3.8 


4*5 


3.6 


. 4.8 


5.2 


5.4 


5.7 


4.9 


4.0 


6.3 


4.0 


Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
































vorkeri 


12.1 


12.1 


12.5 


13.2 


12.0 


11.3 


12.8 


13.5 


14.5 


12.5 


11.5 


13.8 


14.4 


12.0 


13.5 


Operativei and kindred vorkere.. 


26.0 


26.5 


25.5 


30.0 


29.4 


28.5 


i ^.2 


32.1 


26.5 


28.8 


29.1 


26-9 


30.5 


26.0 


26.9 


Private household vorkere..* 


3.0 


2.9 


2.9 


2.6 


2.6 


3.6 


^.1 


2.9 


3.0 


3.4 


3.8 


3 .h 


2*9 


2.9 


2.6 


Service vorkere, except private 
































household 


10 .^ 


9.9 


10.5 


9.5 


10.2 


10.9 


11.7 


8.7 


I2I0 


10.4 


10.9 


10.3 


8.8 


10.7 


9.1 


Farm laborers and foremen.*** 


3.1 


3.6 


3.6 


3.5 


3.7 


4.4 


4.0 


3.4 


3.8 


3.6 


^ 3*2 


4.8 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 


laboreri, except farm and mine *..* 


12.2 


13.3 


13.9 


13.5 


13.3 


12.6 


15.3 


13.7 


14.8 


13 . 1 / 


1 12.2 


14.2 


14.6 


14.0 


12.5 


No previotis vork experience * 


12.2 


11.6 


11.6 


9.3 


10.3 


10.4 


a .4 


7.0 


4.4 


8.3 


1 7.3 


6.6 


6.6 


a.e 


9.4 



}Sct footnote 2 , table 6 * 

3^t footnote U// table 1 « 
x 9 ee footnote 2 , table 7 « 

^ footnote ?, table !• 

Source: U.S* Department o£ Labor, Bureau o£ Labor Statistics, "Labor Force, 
Eoqsloyment, and Unemployment Statistics, 1947-61," Washlngtcn, D«C«: 
U.S* Government Printing Office, October 1962, Table H, p* 
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Table 20 



Unemployed Persons With No Work Experience in 1961, By Extent of Unemployment, 
Type of Job Looked for, Age, Marital Status, and Color 



Type of job looked for, age. 



Total looking for work 



Percent distribution by nun^er of 



marital status, and color 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


1 to 4 


' 5 to 1^ 


i 15 to 26 


27 weeks 




( thousands) 






weeks 


weeks 


weeks 


or more 


Total, 14 years and over... 


1,676 


« 

100.0 


100.0 


— 

33.4 


21.9 


8.6 


36.2 


Age: ’ 
















14 to 17 years. .............. 


368 


?2.0 


100.0 


47.4 


35.3 


7.2 


10.2 


18 to 24 years............... 


407 


24.3 


100.0 


33.2 


23.8 


12.5 


30.5 


25 to 64 years.. 


814 


48.6 


100.0 


28.9 


15.1 


7.2 


48.9 


65 years and over.. 
Marital Status: 


87 


5.2 


(1) 


••oia*** 


.... 




mmmem 


Single 


702 


41.9 


100.0 


34.7 


I 28.8 


9.6 


26.9 


Married, spouse present. ..... 


728 


43.4 


100.0 


36.3 


! 18.7 


7.3 


37.7 


Other marital status 

Color : 


246 


14.7 


100.0 


20.6 


j 10.7 


11.1 


57.6 


White 


1,279 


76.3 


100.0 


38.2 j 


21.4 


8.3 


32.2 

AO n 


Nonwhite* 


397 


23.7 


100.0 


17 Q 




’ Q 9 


Looked for regular full-time 




V 


7m / 




job 


1,022 


100.0 


100.0 


22.4 

: 


18.1 


10.7 


48.8 


Age: 
















14 to 24 years..... .......... 


363 


35.5 


100.0 


25.1 


23.7 


15.9 


35.2 


25 years and over ........... 


659 


64.5 


100.0 


20.9 


15.0 


7.8 


56.3 


Marital status: 














Single ...................... 


315 

516 


30.8 

50.5 


100.0 

100.0 


15 3 ' 


99 ^ 


1 A a 


A 9 Q 


Married, spouse present..... 


29.2: 


18.3 


14m 0 
8.8 


4/mO 

43.8 


Other marital status 

Color : 


191 


18.7 


100.0 


15.9 j 


10.1 


10.6 


63.5 


White 


734 


71.8 


100.0 


25.8 1 


18.8 


10.0 


45.3 


Nonwhite 


288 


28.2 


100.0 


13.5! 


16.3 


12.4 


57.8 


Looked for temporary or part 






1 

i 

i 


! 

i 








time job 


654 


100.0 


100.0 


50.7 ; 

> 

f 


27.8 


5.3 


l6o2 


Age: 








1 








14 to 24 years 


412 


63.0 


100.0 


52. 7 { 


34.0 


4.9 


8.5 


25 years and over 


242 


37.0 


100.0 


47.2 


. 16.6 


6.1 


30.1 


Marital status: 








f 

t 

1 






Single 


387 


59.2 


100.0 


50. 7 i 
54.5' 


34.1 


5.5 


9.7 


Married, spouse present...... 


212 


32.4 


100.0 


19.8 


3.5 


22.3 


0 ther mar it a 1 s tatu s......... 

Color : 


55 


8.4 


(1) 


j 

55.2! 


— 






White 


545 


83.3 


100.0 


24.9 


5.8 


14.1 


Nonwhite 


109 


16.7 


100.0 


29. 1| 


41.8 


2.7 


26.4 


(1) Percent not shown where base 


is less than 


100,000 













Source: C. Rosenfeld, "Work Experience of the Population in 1961,">Monthly Labor 
December 1962, p. 1358. 
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Table 21 . | 

Median Yearb of School Completed by the Civilian Noninstitutional Population 
18 Years Old and Over, by Employment Status and Sex, 1952-62 

I 



Sex 


Total, 18 
years old 
and over 


Labor Force 


Not in 

Labor 

Force 


Total 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Total 


/agriculture 


Nonagricul- 

ture 


Both Sexes 
















October 1952 


10.6 


10.9 


10.9 


(1) 


(1) 


10.1 


10.0 


March 1957 


11.0 


11. b 


11.7 


(1) 


(1) 


9.4 , 


10.2 


March 1959 


11.4 


12.0 


12.0 


8.6 


12.1 


9.9 


10.5 


March 1962 


11.9 


12.1 


12.1 


8.7 


12.2 


10.6 


10.7 


Male 




* 








• 




October 1952 


10.1 


10.4 


10.4 


(1) 


(1) 


8.8 


8.5 


March 1957 


10.7 


11.1 


11.2 


(1) 


(1) 


8.9 


8.5 


March 1959 


11.1 


11.5 


11.7 


8.6 


12.0 


9.5 


8.5 


March 1962 


11.6 


12.0 


12.1 


8.7 


12.1 


10.0 


8.7 


Female 
















October 1952 


11.0 


12.0 


12.0 


U) 


(1) 


11.5 


10.4 


Matchr 1957 


11.4 


12. f 


12. i 


(1) 


(1) 


10.4 


10.7 


March 1959 


11.7 


12.2 


12.-2 


8.8 


12.2 


10.7 


10.9 


March 1962 


12.0 


12.2 


12.3 


9.4 


12.3 


11.5 


11.2 



(1) Not available 



Source: Manpower Report the President and A Report of Manpower Requ irement s . Resources . 

Utilization, and Training . United States Department of Labor; U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1963. 
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Table 22 

Median Years of School Completed by the Civilian Labor Force 18 Years 
Old and Over, by Age and Sex, 1952-62 



Sex 


18 to 24 
years 


25 to 34 
years 


35 to 44 
years 


45 to 54 
years 


55 to 64 
years - 


65 years 
and over 


Both Sexes 














October 1952 


12.2 


12.1 


11.4 


8. 


,3 


8.3 


March 1957 


12.3 


12.2 


12.0 


9. 


,5 


8.5 


March 1959 


12.3 


12.3 


12.1 


10.8 


8.9 


8.6 


March 1962 


12.4 


12.4 


12.2 


11.6 


9.4 


8.8 


Male 














October 1952 


11.5 


12.1 


11.2 


8. 


7 


8.2 


March 1957 


12.1 


12.2 


11.8 


9. 


,0 


8.4 


March 1959 


12.1 


12.3 


12.1 


AOA 


8.8 


8.5 


March 1962 


12.3 


12.4 


12.2 


11.1 


9.0 


8.7 


Female 














October 1952 


12.4 


12.2 


11.9 


9. 


,2 


8.8 


March 1957 


12.4 


12.3 


12.1 


10. 


8 


8.8 


March 1959 


12.4 


12.3 


12.2 


11.7 


10.0 


8.8 


March 1962 


12.5 


12.4 


12.3 


12.1 


10.7 


9.0 



Source: Manpower Report of the President and A Report of Manpower Requirements . Resources . 

IJtilization. and Training . United States Department of Labor, U*S* Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D*C*, 1963. 
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agricultural industry anriJ the proportions \dio drop out of the labor force. Three- fourths of the 
Negro workers are concentrated in low skill occupations and In Industries most susceptible to irregu- 
lar employment. 

The tremendous disparities in the employment opportunities between white and non-white workers 
is reflected for males and females in total unemployment figures and in long-term unemployment. (See 
Table 23). The tremendous increase in long-term unemployment for non-white women between 1960 and 
1961, for example, shows the vagaries of the economic scene and of the labor market generally and 
their effects on employment opportunities for different groups in the labor force. 

What are the chances that young high school gra^^tes or high school dropouts idLth or without 
vocational training will successfully get work? A study of the June, 1961, high school graduates in 
the United States showed t^t by October, 1961, 850,000 of the 1,750,000 who had been graduated 
were enrolled in college. Of the 900,000 who did not go to college, most were in the labor force 
and 18 per cent were unemployed. Of these high school graduates , two-thirds of the girls had clerical 
jobs and two-thirds of the boys semi-skilled operative jobs or unskilled laborer jobs. These patterns 
were similar to those for the 1960 graduates. 29 

Between January, 1961, and October, 1961, about 350,000 in the age group 16-24 quit elementary 
or high school, similar to the dropout rate a year earlier. In contrast to the high school graduates, 
the dropouts had an unemployment rate of 27 per cent. In general, the dropouts were in an unfavorable 
position when compared to the graduates in the types of jobs they could obtain. They were more likely 
to be service workers, undoubtedly of the lowest skill levels, and farm workers. Only 1 in 9 had a 
clerical job. (See Table 24). In contrast to the 10 per cent of the graduates who had part-time 
work because of the inability to find full-time employment, 20 per cent of the dropouts had part-time 
work. As Secretary Wirtz has put it, "A boy or girl who drops out of school today without an elemental 
skill comes awfully close to committing economic suicide; for the number of unskilled jobs is getting 
smaller and smaller every year. "30 

If these levels of unemployment and the areas in which employment was available reflected the 
purely rational characteristics related to employment, such as training and education, rather than 
also reflecting discrinilnatory hiring, the opportunities for Negroes would still be highly limited. 
While every thirteenth person among the unemployed had less than five years of elementary school ' 
education, one out of every five adult non-white male unemployed persons had less than five years of 
formal education. 

During the school months of 1962, approximately 700,000 youths between the ages of 16 and 21 
were not in school and did not have work;^^ one out of four was non-white. Non-white youths under 19 
had an unemployment rate of 24 per cent, double that of white youths. In 1962, 57 per cent of the 
non-white youths between 20-24 years of age were school dropouts; among white youths the percentage 
was 28 per cent. 

The patterns of unemployment found for the nation as a whole are also found in Michigan. White- 
collar workers have lower rates of unemployment than blue-collar workers; non-whites suffer much more 
unemployment than do white workers, and youthful workers have a more difficult time in gaining em- 
ployment than do older workers. ^2 (gee Table 25). Again, education seems to be the most crucial 
variable in employment. 



^^Statement of W. Wirtz, Secretary of Labor before the Subcommittee on Unemployment of the House 
Education and Labor Committee on the President's Proposed Amendments of the Manpower Development and 
Training A~*-, July 8, 1963, p. 12; also, U. S. Department of Labor, "Manpower Report of the 
President..." op. £it.,p. 43. 

23u. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Advanced Summary Special Labor Force 
Report, "Employment of 1961 High Schools Graduates and Dropouts," October, 1961, pp. 1-2. 

^^U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Advance Sunmary Special Labor Force 
Report, "Employment of 1961 High School Graduates and Dropouts," October 1961, pp. 1-2. 

30wirtz, o£. cit. , p. 12. 

31lbjW., p. 14. 

32xhe patterns of unemployment are universal, although the rates related to various social 
characteristics vary with region, social and economic areas. 
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Table 23 

Extent o£ Unemployment In 1960 and 1961, By Age, Marital Status, Color, and Sex 



Char a t ter is t ics 


Unemp] 

percent 

working 

fox 


.oyed as 
of total 


Percent 


of unemployed who ^/orked during 
year having unemployment of** 


the 


or looking ' 
work 


15 weeks or more 


2 spells 


3 spells 


or more 




1961 


I960 i 


1961 


1960 


1961 


1960 


1961 


1960 


Total, 14 years and over 


___18.4 


17.2 


37.7 


35.4 


17.1 


16.2 


19.8 


20.4 


AGE AND SEX 


















Male, 14 years and over 


19.5 


18.4 


38.4 


37.0 


17.6 


16.8 


22.2 


22.8 


14 to 17 years 


20.8 


19.3 


25.5 


29.7 


17.6 


16.6 


14.3 


22.5 


18 and 19 years 


35.5 


33.0 


36.1 


32.5 


20.6 


15.1 


18.2 


22.4 


20 to 24 years 


33.6 


34.8 


34.3 


36.2 


20.2 


16.1 


19.1 


19.8 


25 to 34 years 


21.1 


20.1 


36.4 


33.2 


16.4 


16.5 


22.1 


18.4 


35 to 44 years.. 


17.6 


15.3 


38.1 


33.5 


16.4 


18.0 


23.4 


24.0 


45 to 64 years 


15.2 


14.4 


43.7 


43.0 


17.9 


17.1 


24.5 


27.0 


65 years and over 


10.6 


10.8 


55.4 


61.4 


13.7 


15.7 


35.0 


33.1 


Female, 14 years and over.... 


16.7 


15.3 


36.1 


31.9 


^').l 


14.9 


15.0 


15.2 


14 to 17 years 


13.6 


13.7 


28.4 


18.9 


17.3 


8.5 


6.2 


9.1 


18 and 19 years 


35.5 


29.9 


23.0 


21.1 


18.2 


13.2 


11.2 


8.3 


20 to 24 years 


24.1 


19.5 


31.3 


30.8 


15.0 


18.2 


12.2 


11.4 


25 to 34 years. 


18.7 


16.2 


33.3 


33.5 


16.0 


15.9 


13.8 


15.4 


35 to '44 years 


15.5 


14.5 


42.0 


31.9 


14.9 


14.3 


17.1 


17.4 


45 to 64 years.. 


12.5 


12.5 


44.0 


36.1 


17.2 


14.6 


19.4 


18.7 


65 years and over 


7.0 


8.3 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


MARITAL STATUS AND SEX 


















Male : 


















Single 


27.0 


26.1 


38.0 


38.2 


18.4 


16.8 


19.4 


22.0 


Married, wife present 


16.6 


15.7 


37.4 


35.2 


17.5 


16.7 


22.0 


23.0 


Other marital status...... 


28.7 


25.9 


47.6 


47.6 


16.6 


17.3 


34.1 


24.7 


Female: 


















Single 


18.6 


16.7 


31.2 


29.6 


18.9 


15.2 


11.8 


11.4 


Married, husband present... 


15.5 


14.1 


36.7 


30.6 


15.0 


14.6 


15.3 


15.0 


Ol^hpr fitAtiifi. • • • • • « 


18.3 


17.5 


*39.7 


37.3 


15.6 


14.9 


18.1 


19.8 


COLOR A^ SEX 














Both sexQs: 


















White 


17.0 


15.9 


35.3 


33.8 


17.2 


16.2 


18.1 


19.0 


Nonwhite. ............. ...v 


29.3 


27.8 


49.2 


42.3 


16.6 


16.2 


28.4 


27.1 


Male: 


















White..... 


17.8 


16.9 


36.4 


35.7 


18.1 


17.1 


20.4 


21.0 


Nonwhite. ................. 


34.1 


31.8 


48.2 


43.3 


15.3 


13.0 


30.7 


31.4 


Female : 


















White.. 


15.7 


14.2 


32.8 


29.9 


15.4 


14.0 


13.2 


14.4 


Nonwhite 


23.5 


22.9 


51.3 


40.4 


19.2 


18.3 


23.7 


18.5 



(1) Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 



Source: C. Rosenf eld, "Work Experience of the Population in 1961? Monthly Labor Review . December 

1962, p. 1355. 
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Table 24 



Emplo 3 mient Status and Major Occupation Group of June 1961 High School Graduates 
Not Enrolled in College and Nongraduates Who Dropped Out of School 

in 1961, by Sex, October 1961 



Employment status and 
major occupation group 



June I 901 
high school 
graduates 
Botn 



ITongraciuates who 
dropped out of 
school in 1961 



sexes: 



‘Male 



|Female|g°^g|Male !Female 



Civilian noninstitutional 

population (thousands) 

In labor force 

Number (thousands) 

Percent of population 

Employed 

Number (thousands) 

Ihiemployed 

Percent of labor force 

Percent distribution of 
employed by occupation 

Professional^ technical^ and 

kindred workers •• 

Managers^ officials^ and 

proprietors 9 except farm 

Clezical and IcLndred workers ••• 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen^ foremen^ and 
kindred workers ••••••••••••*•• 

Operatives and kindred workers • 

Private household workers 

Service workers^ except 
private household •••••••••••»• 

Farmers, farm managers, 

laborers, and foremen 

Laborers, except fam and mine » 



916 


3U5 


571 


35U 


179 


175 


730 


297 


U33 


239 


150 


89 


79.7 


86.1 


75.8 


67.5 


83.8 


50.9 


599 


21(2 


357 


175 


108 


67 


17.9 


18.5 


17.6 


26.8 


26.0 


(1/) 


100.0 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 100.0 


(i/) 


1.5 


- 


2.5 


1.1 


1.8 


(1/) 


•2 

ia.6 


.u 

9.9 


. 63.2 


11.U 


7.3 




5.7 


U.5 


6.5 


U.5 


3.6 


h .2 


9.9 


.3 


2.8 


U.5 




18.2 


31.0 


9.6 


17.0 


22.7 


S'! 


2.8 


- 


li.8 


9.7 


1.8 


8.7 


6.6 


10.1 


18.2 


12.7 


(1/) 


7.5 


lU.O 


3.1 


2 h»U 


28.2 




9.5 


23.6 


- 


10.8 


17.3 



1 / Percent not shown where base is less than 100, 000* 



Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Advance 

Summary Special Labor Force Report, "Employment of 1961 High 
School Graduates and Dropouts," October 1961, p, 4 
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A study of the educational background of job applicants by the M.E.S.C., N6veod)er. 1960» showed 
that almost two-thirds of the unenq[>loyed job applicants had not co(lq^leted high schoolr^ An examination 
of the educational backgrounds of Michigan workers over 25 shows that In 1960, for urban residents, 
40.9 per cent of the white labor force over age 25 had a high school education or higher, while 
only 25.2 per cent of the non-white labor force had this much education. (See Table 26). The con- 
trasts between the backgrounds of rural farm and urban residents Is also apparent In the fact that 
among the rural farm white metiers of the labor force, 32.7 per cent had a high school education or 
higher. For the non-white population this figure was 18.7 per cent. 

Whether the lower emplo 3 mient rates of non-whites Is a function of poorer educational background, 
lack of experience or training, or discrimination. It Is apparent that in Michigan, non-white workers 
followed the national pattern of bef concentrated In the lower manual occupations. For 1960 almost 
39 per cent of the employed males were in operative or other sesd-skllled sumual work; other large 
groups were In the laborer, unskilled manual work, 14 per cent and 12 per cent In the manual skilled 
occupations. (See Table 27) Among the non-white women employed workers, more than 50 per cent were 
private household or service workers. 

Among the unemployed, as might be expected, the sasie concentration of occupations Is found. Of 
the experienced male. unenq»loyed In 1960 among the non-whites, 38.8 per cent were operatives or kindred 
workers, 23.3 per cent were laborers, and 9.9 per cent craftsmen. The comparable figures for i«hltes 
Is 34.4 per cent operatives, 14.6 per cent laborers, and 24.3 per cent craftsmen. (See Table 28). 
Among experienced non-white female unemployed workers, the largest concentrations are: 26.1 per cent 
service workers, 20.3 per cent private household workers, and 16.1 per cent operatives. For experi- 
enced white female workers the largest concentration of unemployed Is among operatives and kindred 
workers, 35.4 per cent; sales workers, 18.8 per cent; and service workers, 15.5 per cent. In the 
cases for both males and females, the non-white population has more disadvantages than the white 
population, suffering from higher rates of unemployment and greater concentrations in the lowest 
f ‘Hied occupations and In industries with the greatest amounts of Instability In employment. (See 
Table 29). In the cases of all workers. It Is apparent that the patterns of unesqiloyment show that 
the groups suffering most from the changing structure of the labor market are those with the lowest 
skills and with the poorest education. 

Migration and l>abor ISirkets 

Have all the slgrilflcant data upon which vocational education must be based been presented? Is 
It enough for local school administrators to know about national and statewide trends In employment 
and the factors which are related to uneioployment? The answers rest on the type of labor market 
for which youths are being prepared. 

The labor market Is the focus for the analysis of employment and occupational activities. Labor 
markets, however, may be defined In a number of ways, depending upon the types of analysis or the 
dlrjcusslon undertaken. For many purposes the labor market Is adequately defined In purely geographic 
te'nut, although even here we must recognize the overlapping of local and regional markets. In other 
cases. It Is possible to define labor markets In terms of given Industries, or the production of 
given commodities, or even In terms of given union jurisdictions.^ For our purposes, we shall define 
the labor market as a recognizable area of employment opportunities which provides a fixed number of 
persons within a given region, at a given time, with employment or potential employment. 

A primary question, then, to be answered by the vocational educator Is: For which labor markets 
local, statewide, regional, or national are we training our youths? If youths remain In the local 
community and work there or In geographically contiguous areas, preparation depends on local condi- 
tions, and training Is for a local labor market. If youths seek work elsewhere, training and prep- 
aration must be for labor markets other than the local one. What Is demanded of those responsible 
for the vocational education of youths In their communities Is some knowledge of job-seeking behavior. 
How many youths remain In the community after terminating their educations? Which youths migrate 
elsewhere? How do patterns of migration for males and females differ? 

If one prepares youths for labor force activity beyond the local labor market, local economic 
trends hardly provide a proper basis for adequate vocational training. On the other hand, preparing 
youths for the local labor market, must also reflect the changes In the broader econooqr which af^r-jt 
local labor market estployment patterns. What significant local trends should be understood? What 
are the significant statewide, regional, and national trends? 



^%ttchlgan Employment Security Commission, o£. clt., p. 19. 

^S. Hosow, "Labor Distribution and the Normative System" Social Force . October 1956, p. 26. 
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Table 27 

Major Occupation Group of Employed Persons, by Sex and Color 

Michigan: 1960 



Sex and Color 



Occupation Group 


Male 1 


Female 




White 


Nonwhite 


White 


Nonwhite 


Total Enqiloyed 


100*0* 


100*0* 


100*0* 


100*0* 


Professional, technical, and 
kindred W07rkers 


11*0 


3*5 


14*1 


7*4 


Farmers and farm managers • • • • • « * • 


3*2 


*1 


*4 




Managers, officials and 

proprleters, ex, farms*** 


9*7 


1*9 


3*4 


1*2 


Clerical and kindred workers 


6*7 


5*0 


32*6 


12*7 


Sales workers * 


7*1 


1*9 


9*8 


2*6 


Craftsmen, foremen and kindred 
workers 


22*3 


12*3 


1*2 


*8 


Operatives and kindred workers*** 


25*1 


38*7 


13*5 


13*0 


Private household workers *** 


.1 


*4 


5*1 


23*9 


Service workers, except private 
household 


5*1 


11*5 


14*6 


26*9 


Farm laborers and foremen 


1*1 


*5 


*6 


*2 


I*aborers, except farm and mine*** 


4*8 


14*2 


*5 


1*2 


Occupation not reported* 


3*5 


10*0 


4*4 


10*0 



* Columns may not equal 100*0 because of rounding* 

Source: U*S* Bureau of the Census* U«S* Census of Population: 1960* General Social 

and Economic Characteristics, Michigan* Final Report FCU)-24C* U*S* Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 7>«C«, 196%, Table 58* 
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U.S. Bureau of the Census. U.S. Census of Population: 1960. General Social and Economic Characteristics 
Michigan. Final Report PC(1)-24C. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1962, Table 60. 
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Table 29 

Industry Group of Employed Persons, hy Color, Michigan: 1960, 

in Percentages 



Industry group 


Color 


White 


Nonwhits 


Total Employed 


100.0 


100.0 


Agriculture 


3.6 


0.6 


Forestry and Fisheries » • 


0.1 


" 


Mining 


0.6 




Construction 


4.7 


3.6 


Manufacturing 


38.2 


35.1 


Railroad and Railway Exp. Service • 


1.0 


0.5 


Trucking Service and Warehousing. . 


1.5 


0.6 


Other Transportation 


0.8 


1.1 


Communications 


1.2 


0.6 


Utilities and San. Service. .... 


1.4 


1.3 


Wholesale Trade 


3.1 


1.7 


Food and Dairy Product Stores . . . 


2.8 


1.5 


Eating and Drinking Places 


2.7 


2.8 


Other Retail Trade. . . 


9.7 


5.4 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate* 


3.5 


1.3 


Business Services 


1.1 


0.6 


Repair Services • • 


1.2 


1.8 


Private Households 


1.8 


8.9 


Other Personal Seirvices 


2.3 


5.8 


Entertainment and Recreation 






Services 


0.6 


0.7 


Educational Seirvices : Government * 


4.6 


2.9 


Private * * 


1.1 


0.5 


Welfare, Religious, and Nonprofit 






Mem. Organizations 


1.2 


1.2 


Hospitals 


2.6 


6.1 


Other Professional and Related 






Services 


2.5 


1.5 


Public Administration 


3.3 


5,5 


Industry not reported 


1.8 


8.4 



Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. U. S. Census of Population: 1960. General 

Social and Economic Characteristics. Michigan . Final Report PC (1)-24C. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., Table 61. 
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Appropriate planning on the part of administrators might start with some analysis of labor mar- 
ket participation by youths of the community. The i^eal situation, of course, Is to have continual 
follow-up studies. This would give an absolute picture of the labor force patterns for the youths 
trained In the local community. This microscopic analysis, while valuable for the diagnosis of 
patterns and trends, might miss the broader changes which' affect the particular community. 

Other techniques can rely essentially upon census data. What has been happening to the popula- 
tion of given local communities? What has been happening to employment patterns? If migration has 
significantly affected local populations, how must this be translated Into vocational training? 

If Industrial trends have significantly affected local job opportunities, how might these be trans- 
lated Into vocational training? 

Judging from the specific offerings and the types of orientations of the local school systems, 
the more traditional concepts of a labor market remain. In terms of purely local .job opportunities. 

. When society Is founded upon an agricultural base and the semrlce Industries tied to the agricultural 

community, such a concept of vocational education Is suited to the needs of youth and of the entire 

comnuinity. 

However, this concept and the vocational needs of youth, Is being questioned because of data 
which reflect changing economic and demographic characteristics of communities and of broader regions. 

Studies of the demographic cit nges in recent decades Indicate the tremendous mobility of the 
population. About 7 per cent of all male workers in the United States, for example, do not reside 
in the same county in which they resided a year previously. More than 5 per cent of the nation's 

inhabitants move from one county to another in the course of a year.^^ 

In Michigan, the changes have been no less pronounced. During the decade of the 1950's, 156,000 
persons migrated to Michigan, which constituted 2.4 per cent of the state's population in 1950.36* Of 
course, population growth and population changes due to in-or out-migration did not affect all of 
Michigan's counties In th':: same way. 

Populous counties have tended to gain population, while the least populous continue to lose 
population. In fact, maximum population was reached in Antrim, Manistee, Menominee, and Sanilac 
counties in 1900. (See Table 30). This pattern of maximum population during previous decades typi- 
fies most of the Upper Peninsula and northern lower peninsula counties. In contrast 19 southern 
Michigan counties have more than doubled population since 1910. In Michigan, 18 counties have less 
than 10,000 population while 16 counties have 100,000 or more. As might be expected, 15 of the 18 
least populous counties are entirely rural, while 11 of the 16 most populous are more urban than 
rural. -5' 

The distribution of population has market significance for the patterns of Industrial growth 
and development. The larger the concentration of population, the more services may be provided in 
the community. The notable increase in trade and services in Michigan is directly related to the 
Increase in urban concentrations of population. 

The extent to which this concentration of population is a function of migration is quite clear 
from the changes during the past two decades. Contrast Macomb County which had a 78 per cent in- 
mlgratlon during the 1950 's with Alger or Missaukee counties with their more than 20 per cent out- 
mlgration for the same decade. This does not mean that all persons from the Upper Peninsula go 
to Macomb County, or even remain in the state, but it does mean that most of them go to the more 
populous parts of the state. (See Tables 31 and 32). While there are no actual figures which show 
the extent to vjhich particular age groups leave or enter given counties, one can make significant 
Inferences about the likelihood of any age group's leaving or remaining. 

To point up the significance of out-migration to vocational education, a cohort analysis was 
made of specific age groups which provide new entrants into the labor force. We were interested 
in finding out how many of those youths who entered the labor force between 1950 and 1960 remained 
in their local communities.* Recognizing natural changes in population and some In-mlgratlon in 



35Bogue, 0 £. cit., p. 375. 

36 

J. F. Thaden, "Population of Michigan Counties -- Projection to 1970," Technical Bulletin 
B-24 E. Lansing, Michigan: Institute for Community Development, Continuing Education Service, 

Michigan State University, 1962, p. 12. 

^ ^Ibid .. p. 22. 

Since the census provides us with demographic and labor force data for counties, the county 
was operationally established as the geographic bounds of the Tbcal community and the local labor 
market. 
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Table 30 

Population o£ Michigan by Counties : 1900 to 1960 



County 


1960 


1950 


1940 


1930 


1920 


1910 


1900 


Alcona 


6,352 


5,856 


5,463. 


4,989 


5,912 


5,703 


5,691 


Alger 


9,250 


10,007 


10,167 


9,327 


9,983 


7,675 


5,868 


Allegan 


57,729 


47,493 


41,839 


38,974 


37,540 


39,819 


38,812 


Alpena 

Antrim 


28,556 

10,373 


22,189 

10,721 


20.766 

10,964 


18.574 

9,979 


17,869 

• ••••••••a 

11,543 


19,965 

aaaaaaaaa 

15,692 


18,254 

16,568 


Arenac 


9,860 


9,644 


9,233 


8,007 


9,460 


9,640 


9,821 


Baraga 


7,151 


8,037 


9,356 


9,168 


7,662 


6,127 


4,320 


Barry 

• • • mtm ••••••••• 


31,738 


26,183 


22,613 


20,928 


21,383 


22,633 

aaaaaa«aa 


22,514 


Bay 


107,042 


88,461 


74,981 


69,474 


69,548 


68,238 


62,378 


Benzie 


7,834 


8,306 


7,800 


6,587 


6,947 


10,638 


9,685 


Berrien 


149,865 


115,702 


89,117 


81,066 


62,653 


53,622 


49,165 


Branch 


34,903 


30,202 


25,845 


23,950 


23,997 


25,605 


*27,8H^ 


• ••••••••••••• 

Calhoun 


•i5§;656** 




•*44;i66* 


•**S7;643** 




**56;838* 


••*46;315*** 


Cass 


36,932 


28,185 


21,910 


20,888 


20,395 


20,624 


20,876 


Charlevoix 


13,421 


13,475 


13,031 


11,981 


15,788 


19,157 


13,956 


Cheboygan 


14,550 


13,731 


13,644 


11,502 


13,991 


17,872 


15,516 


• • • • • • ••• • 

Chippewa 


•*3i;655** 






••*i5;o4r* 






••*31,*338*** 


Clare 


11,647 


10,253 


9,163 


7,032 


8,250 


9,240 


8,360 


Clinton 


37,969 


31,195 


26,671 


24,174 


23,110 


23,129 


25,136 


Crawford 


4,971 


4,151 


3,765 


3,097 


4,049 


3,934 


2,943 


• ••••••••••••• 

Delta 






**34;o5r 






••88;io8* 


••*23;881*** 


Dickinson 


23,917 


24,844 


28,731 


29,941 


19,456 


20,524 


17,890 


Eaton 


49,684 


40,023 


34,124 


31,728 


29,377 


30,499 


31,668 


Emmet 


15,904 


16,534 


15,791 


15,109 


15,639 


18,561 


15,931 


• ••••••••••••• 

Genesee 






*iit;$44* 




*ii5;668** 


•*84;555* 


••*4i;804*** 


Gladwin 


10,769 


9,451 


9,385 


7,424 


8,827 


8,413 


6,564 


Gogebic 


24,370 


27,053 


31,797 


31,577 


33,225 


23,333 


16,738 


Grand Traverse 


33,490 


28,598 


23,390 


20,011 


19,518 


23,784 


20,479 


• ••••••••••••a 

Gratiot 


“*57:6ii** 


**53;4i$** 






•*33;$i4** 


•*id;8i6* 


•**i6;886*** 


Hillsdale 


34,742 


31,916 


29,092 


27,417 


28,161 


29,673 


29,865 


Houghton 


35,654 


39,771 


47,631 


52,851 


71,930 


88,098 


- 66,063 


Huron 


34,006 


33,149 


32,584 


31,132 


32,786 


34,758 


34,162 


Ingram 




•it2:$4i** 




•*ii6;58r* 


• *81354* • 


**53 310* 


••*36;818*** 


Ionia 


43,132 


38,158 


35,710 


35,093 


33,087 


33,550 


34,329 


Iosco 


16,505 


10,906 


8,560 


7,517 


8,199 


9,753 


10,246 


Iron 


17,184 


17,692 


20,243 


20,805 


22,107 


15,164 


8,990 


Isabella 




•*2d;964** 


**25;9SS* 




• *2^:616* * 


•*i&3;6S8* 


*:*ii;t84*** 


Jackson 


131,994 


108,168 


93,108 


92,304 


72,539 


53,426 


48,222 


Kalamazoo 


169,712 


126,707 


100,085 


91,368 


71,225 


66,427 


44,310 


KAlkaska 


4,382 


4,597 


5,159 


3,799 


5,577 


8,097 


7,133 


Kent 


id7* 








*id8;64i** 


•156:145* 


**ii6;n4*** 
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Table 30 (con’t) 



County 



Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Luce 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta' " ‘ ’ 
Menominee 
Midland 
Missaukee 

Mo'nro'e' 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

^kiskegon 

Neway'gb 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

(to't'ohag'o'n* 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

bt'tawa 

Presque Isle 

Roscommon 

Saginaw 

S't'.' cra'ir ' ' • 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee* 

Tuscola 

Van Buren 

Washtenaw 

• • ••••••••••• 

Wayne 

Wexford 



MICHIGAN 
Source: 



1960 


1950 


1940 


1930 


1920 


1910 


1900 


2,417 


2,918 


4,004 


5,076 


6,322 


7,156 


3,217 


5,338 


5,257 


4,798 


4,066 


4,437 


4,939 


4,957 


41,926 


35,794 


32,116 


28,348 


25,782 


26,033 


27,641 


9,321 


8,647 


8,436 


8,206 


9,061 


10,608 


10,556 


77,789' ' 


' ' '6'4','629' ' 


■ • • 


' ' '4'9','8'4'9' ■ 


* ' *47-,7'67' ' 


' * '4y,'9'0r ' 


48,406 


38,233 


26,725 


20,863 


19,274 


17,522 


17,736 


19,664 


7,827 


8,147 


7,423 


6,528 


6,149 


4,004 


2,983 


10,853 


9,287 


9,438 


8,783 


8,026 


9,249 


7.703 


' *4D5',8t)*4' ' 


• m-,%v • 


' 107','688' ' 


' ' 77',r4*6' ' 


' ' 3)5',r0'3' ' 


• ' 3'2','6D'6' ' 


w f m 

33,244 


19,042 


18,524 


18,450 


17,409 


20,899 


26,688 


27,856 


56,154 


47,654 


47,144 


44,076 


45,736 


46,739 


41,239 


21,929 


20,474 


19,378 


18,756 


19,831 


21,832 


18,885 


' ' 7r,D5r ' 


• • 18‘,S6S‘ • 


' • 1'6','902' ' 


' ' 15',7^8' * 


' ' 17',7'65' ' 


19,466 


• • • • • • 
20,693 


24 , 685 


25,299 


24,883 


23,652 


23,778 


25,648 


27,046 


51,450 


35,662 


27,094 


19,150 


17,237 


14,005 


14,439 


6,784 


7,458 


8,034 


6,992 


9,004 


10,606 


9,308 


■ 101', 12D' ' 


' ' 78','6'6'6' ' 


' ' 90','6'20' ' 


' * 5*2','4SB' ' 


* * *37',n3' ' 


* ’ *3'2','9'ir ' 


• • • • • • • 

32,754 


35,795 


31,013 


28,581 


27,471 


30,441 


32,069 


32,754 


4,424 


4,125 


3,840 


2,814 


4,089 


3,755 


3,234 


149,943 


121,545 


94,501 


84,630 


62,362 


40,577 


37.036 


■ ' 24',1'60' ' 


' ' *2l',S'67' ' 


’ ' 19',*2*8'6' ' 


17,029 


17,378 


• • • • ir • • • • • 

19,220 


' ' ‘1'7, 67*3 


690,259 


396,001 


254,068 


211,251 


90,050 


49,576 


44,792 


16,547 


16,105 


14,812 


13,805 


15,601 


18,379 


16,644 


9,680 


9,345 


8,720 


6,595 


7,786 


8,907 


7.765 


' 10',58V ' 


* * 10',!j8'2' ' 


11,359 


* * il*,iiV ' 


• • • m ^ • m • • • 

12,428 


8,650 


6,197 


13,595 


' 13,797 


13,309 


12,806 


15,221 


17,889 


17,859 


3,447 


3,134 


2,543 


1,728 


1,783 


2,027 


1,468 


7,545 
* 98', 719^ ' 


6,435 

*’78',79i'* 


5,827 

59,660 


5,554 

54,858 


6,043 
• • • • • • • 

47,660 


6^552 

45,301 


6,175 

• •• 

39,667 


13,117 


11,996 


12,250 


11,330 


12,131 


11,249 


8,821 


7,200 


5,916 


3,668 


2,055 


2,032 


2,274 


1,787 


190,752 
107;i01' ' 


153,515 
* * 91',599' • 


130,468 

76,222 


120,717 

67,563 


100,286 

•••••••••a 

58,009 


89,290 

52,341 


81,222 

55,228 


42,332 


35,071 


31,749 


30,618 


26,818 


25,499 


23,889 


32,314 


30,837 


30,114 


27,751 


31,237 


33,930 


35,055 


8,953 


9,148 

’*45;987” 


9,524 

41,207 


8,451 

39,517 


9,977 

35,924 


8,681 

33,246 


7,887 

33,866 


43,305 


38,258 


35,694 


32,934 


33,320 


34,913 


35,890 


48,395 


39,184 


35,111 


32,637 


30,715 


33,185 


33,274 


172,440 

,i'6'6;r9ri 


134,606 
,435,235 2 


80,810 
,615,623 1 


. . 65,530 
,888,946 1 


49,520 

,177,645 


44,714 

531,590 




348,793 


18,466 


18,628 


17,976 


16,827 


18,207 


20,769 


16,845 


823,194 6 


,372,009 5 


,256,106 4 


,842,325 3 


,668,412 2; 


,810,172 2 


,420,982 



J.F. Thaden, Population of Michigan Counties. Projections to 1970. Technical 
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Table 31 



Natural 


Increase Bates and Net Migration Rates, 


by Counties of Michigan: 




Intercensal Periods 


1940-1950 and 


1950-1960 






Natural Increase Rate^ 


Net Migration Rate 


Countv 


1940-1950 


1950-1960 


1940-1950^ 


W50-1960® 


Alcona 


10.1 


8.0 


-2.9 


0.2 


Alger 


16.3 


13.0 


-17.4 


-20'. 1 


Allegan 


9.9 


15.7 


3.6 


4.1 


Alpena 


14.7 


18.9 


-8.0 


7.1 


Antrim 


8.3 


9.0 


-9.8 


-12.0 


Arenac 


9.2 


10.6 


-4.6 


-8.4 


Baraga 


9.5 


9.5 


-22.4 


-20.1 


Barry 


7.8 


12.2 


8.2 


7.7 


Bay 


15.2 


18.7 


1.8 


0.4 


Benzie 


8.4 


9.6 


-1.5 


-15.0 


Berrien 


12.0 


18.0 


16.0 


8.9 


Branch 


7.3 


9.9 


9.5 


4.8 


Calhoun 


12.2 


16.2 


14.0 


-2.5 


Cass 


4.8 


8.2 


23.7 


21.4 


Charlevol:>c 


10.1 


10.3 


-6.2 


-10.7 


Cheboygan 


11.9 


13.8 


-11.0 


-8.3 


Chippewa 


15.7 


20.1 


-10.7 


-9.5 


Ciare 


11.9 


15.4 


-0.2 


-2.9 


Clinton 


12.1 


18.9 


4.4 


0.8 


Crawford 


6.8 


. 13.2 


3.7 


5.3 


Delta 


11.3 


14.5 


-14.0 


-10.6 


Dickinson 


11.0 


10.3 


-23.2 


-13.9 


Eaton 


10.2 


15.8 


7.0 


6.5 


Emmet 


11.5 


13.1 


‘ -6.5 


-16.7 


Genesee 


16.0 ' . 


23.7 


1.8 


9.8 


Gladwin 


14.3 


13.6 


-13.3 


-0.6 


Gogebic 


9.8 


7.7 


-23.5 


-17.2 


Grand Traverse 


11.6 


15.1 


10.1 


0.6 


Gratiot 


13.1 


16.7 


-9.8 


-6.8 


Hillsdale 


8.9 


12.3 


-0.1 


-4.0 


Houghton 


5.1 


4.3 


-22.1 


-14.5 


Huron 


13.4 


17.4 


-11.4 


-15.0 


Ingham 


15.3 


20.1 


9.6 


-0.1 


Ionia 


10.2 


14.4 


-3.2 


-2.3 


lesco 


11.2 


19.7 


15.5 


26.6 


Iron 


9.4 


7.7 


-20.7 


-10.4 


Isabella 


14.2 


18.1 


-7.0 


2.0 


Jackson 


11.0 


15.5 


4.6 


5.1 


Kalamazoo 


13.0 


17.5 


9.8 


13.5 


Kalkaska 


9.4 


8.2 


-19.6 


-12.6 


Kent 


12.4 


18.8 


4.0 


4.8 
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Table 31 (con't) 



Countv 


1940-1950 


1950-1960 


1940-1950® 


1950-196 


Keweenaw 


2.1 


-1.6 


-28.7 


-15.7 


lake 


4.0 


3.1 


5.8 




Lapeer 


9.3 


14.6 


2.2 


1.3 


Leelanau 


9.3 


13.7 


-6.5 


-6.4 


Lenawee 


11.9 


16.4 


7.8 


2.3 


Livingston 


9.3 


15.3 


18.6 


24.6 


Luce 


11.4 


11.7 


-1.8 


-15.4 


Mackinac 


12.0 


16.3 


-13.3 


-0.8 


Macomb 


18.3 


25.9 


47.7 


73,1 


Manistee 


7.9 


9.8 


-7.0 


-7.1 


Marquette 


10.3 


13.2 


-9.6 


3.5 


Mason 


3.8 


10.9 


-2.8 


-4.2 


Mecosta 


9.4 


12.0 


0.1 


-1.7 


Menominee 


13.1 


12.8 


-11.2 


-15.1 


Midland 


22.1 


25.2 


6.6 


13.5 


Missaukee 


13.4 


12.9 


-19.6 


-21.3 


Monroe 


11.7 


19.0 


16.2 


11.4 


Montcalm 


9.6 


13.4 


-0.5 


1.1 


Montmorency 


13.1 


11.9 


-5.7 


-5.1 


Muskegon 


18.2 


21.0 


8.3 


0.0 


Newaygo 


10.8 


14.7 


1.0 


-3.6 


Oakland 


17.4 


23.1 


34.5 


42.6 


Oceana 


8.8 


13.5 


* 0.1 


,-10.9 


Ogemaw 


10.9 


10.1 


-3.9 


6.7 


Ontonagon 


7.2 


10.6 


-16.0 


-7.8 


Osceola 


11.8 


11.9 


-7.6 


-13.2 


Oscoda 


11.0 


11.7 


11.5 


-2.3 


Otsego 


12.1 


15.5 


-2.0 


0.4 


Ottawa 


15.1 


19.5 


6.6 


11.1 


Presque Isle 


15.3 


18.9 


-16.9 


-10.4 


Roscommon 


10.5 


9.9 


48.0 


10.7 


Saginaw 


14.7 


20.3 


2.1 


1.5 


St. Clair 


11.9 


15.1 


7.6 


0.6 


St. Joseph 


10.2 


12.1 


0.5 


7.3 


Sanilac 


10.9 


12.8 


-8.0 


-8.4 


Schoolcraft . 


13.5 


15.4 


-16.8 


-17.4 


Shiawassee 


12.2 


17.5 


-0.7 


-2.6 


Tuscola 


11.2 


14.7 


-3.8 


-2.5 


Van Buren 


6.4 


11.1 


5.8 


11.1 


Washtenaw 


14.5 


20.0 


25.8 


5.2 


Wayne 


13.6 


17.6 


5.9 


-9.0 


Wexford 


11.4 


13.3 


-7.5 


-14.1 


MICHIGAN 


l3.3 


18.1 


6.2 


2.5 



a* Corrected for underregistration of births 

b. Migration as a percentage of 1940 population 

c. Migration as a percentage of 1950 population 



Source: 



J.F. 

Bulletin 



Thaden, Population of Michigan Counties . Projectio ns _to 1970 . Technical 
it in B-24,"^on€fnulng Education Service, liiciilgan StatTTjni^sitya Mar. 196< 
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Table 32 

CoQiponents of Population Change In Counties 
of Michigan: 1940 to 1960 



1950 to 1960 1940 to 1950 

County Population Natural Net Population Natural Nat 

Increase Migration Change Increase^ Migration 



Alcona 


496 


484 


Alger 


-757 


1,257 


Allegan 


10,236 


8,285 


Alpena 


6,367 


4,787 


Antrim 


-348 


942 


Arenac 


216 


1,030 


Baraga 


-886 


726 


Barry 


5,555 


3,551 


Bay 


18,581 


18,217 


Benzie 


-472 


777 


Berrien 


34,163 


23,918 


Branch 


4,701 


3,247 


Calhoun 


18,045 


21,039 


Cass 


8,747 


2,719 


Charlevoix 


-54 


1,382 


Cheboygan 


819 


1,954 


Chippewa 


3,449 


6,212 


Clare 


1,394 


1,695 


Clinton 


6,774 


6,541 


Crawford 


820 


600 


Delta 


1,385 


4,864 


Dickinson 


-927 


2,532 


Eaton 


9,661 


7,068 


Emmet 


-630 


2,128 


Genesee 


103,350 


76,697 


Gladwin 


1,318 


1,371 


Gogebic 


-2,683 


1,958 


Grand Traverse 


4,892 


4,709 


Gratiot 


3,583 


5,863 


Hillsdale 


2,826 


4,088 


Houghton 


-4,117 


1,639 


Huon 


857 


5,830 


Ingham 


38,355 


38,589 


Ionia 


4,974 


5,839 


Iosco 


5,599 


2,702 


Iron 


-508 


1,335 


Isabella 


6,384 


5,813 


Jackson 


24,069 


18,5S'2 


Kalamazoo 


43,005 


25,878 


Kalkaska 


-215 


366 


Kent 


74,895 


61,040 



12 


416 


575 


-159 


-2,014 


-114 


1,645 


-1,759 


1,951 


5,924 


4,445 


1,479 


1,580 

-1,290 


1,504 

-173 


3,152 

896 


-1,648 

-1,069 


-814 


449 


868 


-419 


-1,612 


-1,261 


819 


-2,080 


2,004 


3,746 


1,904 


1,842 


364 


13,700 


12,388 


1,312 


-1,249 


557 


672 


-115 


10,245 


26,605 


12,321 


14,284 


1,454 


4,497 


2,043 


2,454 


-2,994 


26,315 


13,045 


13,270 


6,028 


6,384 


1,210 


5,174 


-1,436 


532 


1,329 


-797 


-1,135 


132 


1,630 


-1,498 


-2,763 


1,499 


4,464 


-2,965 


-301 


1,134 


1,149 


-15 


233 


4,666 


3,509 


1,157 


220 


404 


266 


138 


-3,479 


-977 


3,776 


-4,753 


-3,459 


-3,711 


2,920 


-6,631 


2,593 


6,130 


3,753 


2,377 


-2,758 


834 


1,858 


-1,024 


26,653 


43,842 


39,840 


4,002 


-53 


108 


1,348 


-1,240 


-4,641 


-4,576 


2,853 


-7,429 


183 


5,346 


3,008 


2,338 


-2,280 


1,132 


4,313 


-3,181 


-1,262 


2,718 


2,745 


-27 


-5,756 


-8,431 


2,234 


-10,665 


-4,973 


699 


4,402 


-3,703 


-234 


36,656 


23,561 


13,095 


-865 


2,645 


3,774 


-1,129 


2,897 


2,398 


1,079 


1,319 


-1,843 


-2,400 


1,763 


-4,163 


571 


2,063 


3,956 


-1,893 


5,517 


15,280 


11,027 


4,253 


17,127 


24,794 


14,807 


9,987 


-581 


-549 


459 


-1,008 


13,855 


42,926 


33,137 


9,789 
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Tible 32 (con't) 



1950 to 1960 1940 to 1950 



County 


Population 

Change 


Natural Net 
Increase* Migration 


Population Natural 
Ch^e Increase* 


Net 

Migration 


Keweenaw 


-501 


-43 


-458 


-1,072 


73 


-1 , 145 


Lake 


81 


163 


-82 


479 


203 


276 


Lapeer 


6,132 


5,672 


460 


3,857 


3,156 


701 


Leelanau 


674 


1,228 


-554 


249 


793 


-544 


Lenawee 


13,160 


11,673 


1,487 


11,222 


7,066 


4,156 


Livingston 


11,508 


4,942 


6,566 


6,042 


2,204 


3,838 


Luce 


-320 


935 


-1,255 


753 


885 


-132 


Mackinac 


1,566 


1,639 


-73 


-130 


1,122 


-1,252 


Maconb 


220,843 


76,357 


144,486 


77,844 


26,722 


51,122 


Manistee 


518 


1,829 


-1,311 


168 


1,456 


-1,288 


Marquette 


8,500 


6,823 


1,677 


312 


4,873 


-4,561 


Mason 


1,455 


2,312 


-857 


1,221 


1,753 


-532 


Mecosta 


2,083 


2,408 


-325 


1*722 


1,707 


15 


Menominee 


-614 


3,207 


-3,821 


491 


3,273 


-2,782 


Midland 


15,788 


10,970 


4,818 


8,708 


6,923 


1,785 


Missaukee 


-674 


915 


-1,589 


-529 


1,038 


-1,567 


Monroe 


25,454 


16,830 


8,624 


17,272 


7,830 


9,442 


Montcalm 


4,782 


4,448 


334 


2,705 


2,848 


-143 


Montmorency 


299 


509 


-210 


303 


521 


-218 


Muskegon 


28,398 


28,430 


-32 


27,426 


19,646 


7,780 


Newaygo 


2,593 


3,367 


-774 


2,404 


2,205 


199 


Oakland 


294,258 


125,514 


168,744 


143,461 


56,282 


87,179 


Oceana 


442 


2,193 


-1,751 


1,388 


1,368 


20 


Ogemaw 


335 


962 


-627 


647 


984 


-337 


Ontonagon 


302 


1,102 


-800 


-1,031 


778 


-1,809 


Osceola 


-202 


1,623 


-1,825 


583 


1,582 


-999 


Oscoda 


313 


384 


-71 


601 


310 


291 


Otsego 


1,110 


1,083 


27 


627 


744 


-1:7 


Ottawa 


24,968 


16,781 


8,187 


14,032 


10,077 


3,955 


Presque Isle 


1,121 


2,368 


-1,247 


-209 


1,848 


-2,057 


Roscomnon 


1,284 


650 


634 


2,258 


501 


1,757 


Saginaw 


37,237 


35,000 


2,237 


23,538 


20,748 


2,787 


St « Clair 


15,602 


15,018 


584 


15,743 


9,949 


5,794 


St. Joseph 


7,261 


4,694 


2,567 


3,565 


3,398 


167 


Sanilac 


1,477 


4,054 


-2,577 


909 


3,315 


-2,406 


Schoolcraft 


-195 


1,397 


-1,592 -338 


1,260 


-1,598 


Shiawassee 


7,479 


8,696 


-1,217 


5,002 


5,306 


-304 


Tuscola 


5,047 


6,020 


-973 


2,764 


4,120 


-1,356 


Van Buren 


9,211 


4,865 


4, 346 


4,396 


2,373 


2,023 


Washtenaw 


37,834 


30,800 


7,034 


40,758 


16,559 


24,199 


Wayne 


231,062 


450,689 


-219,627 


421,943 


202,777 


119,166 


Wexford 


- 162 


2.465 


-2.627 


734 


2.078 


-1.344 


MICHIGAN 


1,451,428 


1,289,196 


162,2321 


,106,658 


777,597 


329,061 



a • corrected for underregistration of births. 

Source: J.F. Th^aden, Population of Mlchl?^aff. Counties. Projections to 1970. Technical 

Bulletin B-24, Continuing Education Service, Michigan State University, 
March 1962* 
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J*"® analy«l8 gives a fairly accurate indication of the number 
oz yautltn trained in the local conxminity who are likely to remain in It. 

hav. I960. This group would 

have entered the labor force in the latter part of the 1950's. Those persons who were 10-14 in 1950 

Vocni^” y®®’^ *86 group in 1960, and would have entered the labor force all through the 

a 15-19 year age group in 1950 started to enter the labor force 

during the early 1950 s and constituted the 25-29 year old group in 1960. 

Tc «xa«Ple. there were 180 persons In the 5 to 9-year-old group in Alcona County in 1950. 

ie lo*'^® oean no deaths and no in- or out-migrations, there should have been 180 persons in the 
15-19 age group in 1960. However, there was an 11.7 per cent decrease in this number, an 8.5 per 
cent decrease for Mies and a 15.1 per cent decrease for females. (See Tabl-j 33). The group which 

wa! I?"l9 in I960 had decreased by 45.9 per cent, and the group which 

decreased by 40.9 per cent. Although the over-all net change 
in the population through migration was only 1.4 per cent, it is clear that the youths of^this county 
left in ve^ large numbers during the 1950's, which balanced by some in-migration of older persons. 
Alger County, with the same large declines in the numbers of youths and young adults, did not have 
this out-migration balanced by the in-migration of other age groups and shows an ox''er-all net out- 
migration of 20.6 psr cent. Fifty-four of Michigan's 83 counties had some loss through migration 

^® *' Thirty-six counties had more than 40 per cent net out-migration of 

youths who were between 10-14 and ?0-24 during the decade, and 35 counties which had a net out-ml- 
gration of 30 pbr cent or more for those between ages 15-19 and 25-29 during the decade. 

These statistics show that a very large segment of Michigan's youthful population leaves local 
communities to seek work elsewhere. The largest proportion undoubtedly go to urban centers within 
the state and become part of the statistics showing the tremendous growths of population for such 
counties as Oakland, Macomb, and Genesee. Unfortunately, some of the movement for many counties is 

of counting youths as residents of counties in which 
they are attending college; this would have a Urge effect on Ingham, Kalamazoo, and Washtenaw 
counciett. 



«<ii T**®®^**™^! ass^e that these patterns of mobility, population growth and decline 

Imi ^ Michigan State University has made demographic projections for 

all of Michigan and its counties for 1970 using three different methods. (See Table 34). In all 
three cases the projections are based upon past trends. 

Rejections A and C are both based upon the dynamic forces which have been gaining or losine 
Mmentum over the past ^o decades. Projection B is more static, neglecting the direction of these 

^h!n»!'i 4 ]^il® Rpulations which reach an equilibrium point, beyond which populations 

change Ut tie and migration just about disappears; for example, Alcona or Barry counties in the Upper 
raniniula or Lapeer county in the lower. 

The projecRons for each of the counties, however, do show many losses over the next decade and 
in Rery case tRse losses arise through out-migration of youths. Forty-three counties are expected 
R lose population during the 1960-70 Intercensal period, from a small loss of 100 persons for^ 

®°“"‘=^®* ‘=0 * i“S® one 1U5,000 fo- Wayne county. In the latter case, it is un- 

Rsentlally residential, will affect labor market patterns. In the former 
caRS, hwever, thRe reinforce previous trends which have already radically affected the labor market 
and vocational needs or the youth of these communities . 

Vocatio nal Training for Local Labor Markets 

MUhlgan, the largest proportion of which are concentrated in the metro- 
^ /!®®“i Initially seek work within these areas. Metropolitan school administrators, in re- 

n®®^“ youth „ must build their programs upon the broader occupational 
trenR which have been discussed. The patterns of occupational distribution and the needs of metro- 
politan laRr maRets reflect those trends which exist for the state and for the nation. Is this 
also true for school administrators in the less populous school districts? 

which have iMt the largest number of youths through migration represent a large pro- 
the local Rhool districts within the state, although not a comparable proportion of 
JJ * Problems of vocational curricular planning facing school administrators in these less 
urbmlRd areas are quite deferent from those which exist in the urban centers. Vocational planning 
CRld be based on local needs or upon the needs of those youths who will leave the cotsmunity. Does 
it Mke sense any longer to prepare youths for local labor markets? Is it financially possible to 
PRpare youths boR for local conditions and for labor market conditions more characteristic of 
the state or of the nation as a whole? 



Table 33 



Changes in the Population Composition of Youth Who Were of High School Age During 
1950*” I960) and Net Migration Change for the Total Population 
1950-1960, By County, Michigan 



Counties 



Change in Number of 
Youths Who Were 
5-9 in 1950 and 
15-19 in 1960 



Change in Number of 
Youths Who Were 
10-14 in 1950 and 
20-24 in 1960 



Change In Number of 
Youths Who Were 
15-19 in 1950 and 
25-29 in 1960 



Change 
Through 
Migration/ a) 
1950-1960 





Total 
i2tL. 


Male 

JD— 


Female 

m 


Total 

(%) 


Male 

O) 


Female 


Total 


Male 

(7.) 


Female 


Total 

fTL) 


Alcona 


-11.7 


- 8.5 


-15.1 


-45.9 


-50.3 


-40.0 


-40.9 


-44.1 


-36.5 


- 1.4 


Alger 


-33.3 


-33.5 


-33.0 


-55.7 


-58.0 


-53.4 


-38.6 


-40.6 


-36.7 


-20.6 


Allegan 


- 5.1 


- 5.9 


- 4.4 


-21.3 


-26.6 


-15.7 


- 4.5 


- 9.5 


+ 0.9 


+ 1.8 


Alpena 


- 2.2 


- 7.1 


-13.0 


-18.6 


-25.4 


-11.1 


0.0 




Mas 


+ 7.9 


Antrim 


-24.9 


-24.4 


-25.4 


-59.4 


-60.2 


“58.4 


-47.2 


-50.8 


-43.2 


-13.1 


Arenac 


-19,1 


-16.8 


-17.8 


-49.0 


-49.9 


-48.1 


-41.8 


-40.5 


-43.1 


- 9.2 


Baraga 


-36.2 


-35.0 


-37.5 


-61.2 


-62.1 


-60.2 


-47.7 


-50.2 


-45.1 


-22.8 


Barry 


- 1.6 


- 1.3 


- 2.0 


-21.1 


-23.1 


-19.0 


- 8.0 


- 9.9 


- 5.8 


+ 7.7 


Bay 


- 6.9 


-11.0 


- 2.7 


-16.6 


-23.5 


- 9.5 


- 4.0 


- 2.4 


- 5.4 


- 1.2 


Benzie 


-23.1 


-21.2 


-24.0 


-51.8 


-53.9 


-49.8 


-44.3 


-43.2 


-45.5 


-17.2 


Berrien 


+ 4,7 


+ 1.6 


+ 7.9 


- 4.0 


-13.0 


+ 5.1 


+15.2 


+13.5 


+16.8 


+ 8.1 


Branch 


+ 5.5 


+10.6 


+ .4 


-20.8 


-26.1 


-14.4 


-10.7 


-11.0 


-10.3 


+ 4.6 


Calhoun 


+ 2.2 


— 


+ 3.8 


+ 4.4 


- 1.2 


+10.2 


- .8 


-10.3 


+10.8 


- 3.1 


Cass 


+ 4.8 


'+ 4.0 


+ 5.6 


-21.6 


-30.1 


-11.9 


+15.5 


+13.4 


+17.4 


+20.5 


Charlevoix 


-24.3 

J 


, -23.0 


-25.6 


-53.5 


-56.7 


-49.9 


-38.3 


-43.6 


-32.8 


-12.6 


Cheboygan 


-20.2 


-19.3 


-16.7 


-46.2 


-50.9 


-47.2 


-34.8 


-39.9 


-27.3 


-11.2 


Chippewa 


-10.0 


- 7.0 


-13.3 


- 2.7 


+13.0 


-19.7 


-14.4 


- 9.4 


-19.8 


-10.5 


Clare 


-12.0 


-16.3 


- 7.0 


-43.7 


-47.3 


-39.9 


-26.0 


-25.4 


-26.5 


- 3.7 


Clinton 


-12.7 


-16.1 


- 8.9 


-21.8 


-26.6 


-16.8 


+ .6 


- 2.5 


+ 3.7 


+ .6 


Crawford 


-10.2 


-13.7 


- 6.5 


-32.9 


-29.3 


-36.6 


+ 4.5 


+31.4 


-21.1 


+ 3.5 


Delta 


-23.3 


-23.6 


-22.9 


-50.7 


-55.2 


-46.0 


-34.0 


-36.7 


-31.3 


-11.5 


Dickinson 


-26.3 


-29.7 


-22.6 


-53.3 


-61.1 


-44.8 


-39.5 


-43.7 


-35.2 


- 9.4 


Eaton 


M MU 


- 2.0 


+ 2.3 


-17.2 


-20.7 


-13.4 


-- 


- 3.2 


+ 2.6 


+ 6.8 


Emmet 


-25.2 


-26.5 


-24.0 


-52.8 


-57.3 


-48.5 


-41.6 


-40.1 


-43.0 


-18.9 


Genesee 


+ 3.8 


- .8 


+ 8.4 


+ 6.6 


- 4.9 


+18.4 


+31.8 


+32.4 


+31.2 


+ 8.5 


Gladwin 


-13.8 


-13.5 


-14.1 


-47.6 


-45.5 


-49.9 


-30.0 


-33.7 


-26.2 


- 1.8 


Gogebic 


-27.3 


-29.5 


-24.9 


-64.7 


-70.6 


-58.6 


-46.9 


-48.9 


-44.8 


-17.6 


Grand Traverse 


+ .8 


- .7 


+ 2.3 


-26.9 


-30.8 


-23.3 


- 4.7 


- 4.9 


- 4.4 


- .6 


Gratiot 


- 5.6 


- 8.5 


- 2.5 


-17.2 


-22.7 


-11.4 


-18.4 


-21,9 


-14.7 


- 6.8 


Hillsdale 


- 4.9 


- 7.6 


- 2.0 


-21.6 


-26.1 


-16.5 


-23.4 


-27.5 


-19.0 


- 4.2 


Houghton 


- 3.2 


+ 7.9 


-15.2 


- 7.3 


+19.4 


-34.8 


-41.5 


-38.5 


-45.0 


-14.6 


Huron 


-21.1 


-22.6 


-19.5 


-48.8 


-49.3 


-48.3 


-36.5 


-37.9 


-35.1 


-15.2 


Ingham 


+32.4 


+27.6 


+37.4 


+59.5 


+54.9 


+64.6 


+ 5.4 


+10.6 


+ .3 


0.0 


Ionia 


+ 2.5 


+15.1 


-11.4 


+ 4.3 


+32.9 


-25.9 


-18.3 


-24.7 


- 9.9 


- 2.9 


Iosco 


+ 5.5 


+ 2.6 


+ 8.5 


+32.4 


+38.8 


+25.5 


+49.6 


462.2 


+37.3 


+24.0 
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Table 33 (con't) 



Iron 


-21.6 


-25.2 


-17.7 


-59.4 


-64.3 


-53.7 


-36.5 


-43.7 


-29.4 


-11.1 


Isabella 


•f44.6 


+35.5 


+53.5 


+ 8.7 


+47.2 


+50.2 


-25.3 


-17.1 


-32.8 


+ 1.7 


Jackson 


+ .6 


- 2.3 


+ 3.6 


+ .7 


- 1.6 


+ 3.1 


+28.1 


+46.9 


+10.4 


+ 4.2 


Kalamazoo 


+31.1 


+18.5 


+44.8 


+49.4 


+38.0 


+51.7 


+23.7 


+31.4 


+16.9 


+12.9 


Kalkaska 


-32.5 


-30.8 


-34.1 


-65.9 


-65.6 


-66.2 


-43.8 


-52.3 


-33.7 


-13.9 


Kent 


+ 4.7 


- 1.1 


+10.7 


+ 3.3 


- 9.1 


+15.9 


+11.7 


+11.6 


+11.8 


+ 4.2 


Keweenaw 


-24.2 


-22.4 


-26.9 


-43.8 


-35.5 


-54.7 


-46.2 


-37.0 


-55.6 


-16.8 


Lake 


-25.2 


-29.2 


-20.5 


-61.4 


-66.5 


-56.0 


-42.5 


-46.8 


-37.7 


- 2.7 


Lapeer 


+ 3.5 


+ 2.6 


+ 4.5 


-22.9 


-28.6 


-16.6 


-17.4 


-22.3 


-12.0 


- 1.1 


Leelanau 


-21.4 


-20.7 


-22.2 


-40.8 


-37.5 


-44.4 


-35.6 


-37.2 


-33.9 


- 7.7 


Lenawee 


+ 6.2 


- 1.5 


+14.0 


-11.9 


-20.1 


- 3.2 


- 6.4 


- 3.3 


- 9.2 


+ 1.?. 


Livingston 


+ 9.1 


+ 9.9 


+ 8.3 


- 7.9 


-16.3 


+ 1.5 


+25.5 


+22.5 


+28.6 


+23.7 


Luce 


-19.0, 


-21.1 


-17.0 


-56.2 


-59.9 


-51.8 


“37.1 


-40.0 


-34.7 


-16.6 


Mackinac 


-18.6 


-24.9 


-11.3 


-37.7 


-37.8 


-37.7 


-21.2 


-19.4 


-23.1 


- .3 


Macomb 


+29.2 


+21.9 


+37.0 


+45.2 


+22.6 


+69.4 


+136.3 


+114.1 


+158.9 


+77.9 


Manistee 


-17.8 


-18.8 


-16.8 


-39.2 


-44.7 


-33.8 


-30.2 


-29.7 


-30.8 


- 8.0 


Marquette 


- 2.1 


- 5.8 


+ 2.0 


+ 3.4 


+ 5.3 


+ 1.3 


+10.9 


+31.6 


- 8.0 


+ 3.3 


Mason 


-13.6 


-14.2 


-12.8 


-33.9 


-41.2 


-36.6 


-24.5 


-30.4 


-18.2 


- 5.3 


Mecosta 


+49.4 


+79.3 


+19.1 


+39.3 


+77.2 


- 4.0 


-32.3 


-29.5 


-35.4 


- 1.9 


Menominee 


-25.5 


-24.2 


-27.0 


-58.1 


-59.9 


-56.2 


-38.5 


-41.4 


-35.5 


-15.4 


Midland 


- 9.5 


-12.0 


- 7,0 


-21.1 


-32.7 


- 9.6 


+35.8 


+30.6 


+40.6 


+13.0 


Missaukee 


-33.2 


-29.1 


-37.1 


-62.7 


-63.4 


-62.0 


-56.0 


-59.6 


-52.2 


-22.4 


Monroe 


- 1.7 


- 4.2 


+ 1.0 


-13.9 


-22.0 


- 5.6 


+11.5 


+10.7 


+12.3 


+10.9 


Montcalm 


- 9.7 


-10.7 


- 8.7 


-27.1 


-31.0 


-19.6 


-11.8 


-14.5 


- 9.0 


0.0 


Montmorency 


-11.1 


- 6.6 


-15.4 


-64.7 


-64.9 


-64.5 


-49.3 


-50.8 


-47.6 


- 7.7 


Muskegon 


- 7.2 


-11.1 


- 3.1 


-21.3 


-30.0 


-12.7 


+ .9 


+ .8 


+ 1.0 


- 1.0 


Newaygo 


-15.0 


-17.1 


-12.7 


-40.3 


-47.1 


-33.2 


-25.6 


-26.9 


-24.3 


- 4.6 


Oakland 


+16.9 


+13.4 


+20.6 


+ 8.3 


- 6.8 


+24.2 


+67.2 


+58.7 


+75.6 


+42.0 


Oceana 


-19.7 


-19.4 


-20.1 


-45.6 


-49.4 


-41.5 


-35.4 


-38.1 


-32.5 


-11.4 


Ogemaw 


-17.5 


-15.4 


-17.7 


-48.3 


-54.0 


-41.6 


-39.5 


-36.5 


-42.4 


- 7.4 


Ontonagon 


-27.7 


-28.2 


-27.2 


-46.8 


-48.1 


-45.3 


-27.1 


-23.1 


-31.6 


- 8.9 


Osceola 


-29.7 


-31.7 


-21.6 


-48.2 


-51.3 


-44.6 


-40.6 


-47.7 


-33.0 


-13.1 


Oscoda 


-17.4 


-23.5 


-10.0 


-57.2 


-57.0 


-57.4 


-39.3 


-36.4 


-41.8 


- 4.1 


Otsego 


- 1.4 


— 


+ 3.3 


-41.6 


-48.8 


-34.4 


-26.9 


-30.7 


-23.1 


- .5 


Ottawa 


+ 6.5 


+ 3.4 


+ 9.8 


- .3 


- 6.1 


+ 6.0 


+ 8.2 


+ 3.3 


+13.3 


+11.0 


Presque Isle 


-21.1 


-19.5 


-22.8 


-46.2 


-44.3 


-48.4 


-30.7 


-30.2 


-29.2 


-12.6 


Roscommon 


- 4.7 


- .7 


- 8.7 


-42.2 


-49.7 


-33.5 


-31.2 


-25.9 


-36.4 


+ 8.6 


Saginaw 


- 7.3 


-11.7 


- 2.6 


-16.4 


-19.8 


- 4.5 


+ 6.8 


+ 7.1 


+ 6.5 


+ .5 


St. Clair 


- 6.2 


- 9.3 


- 3.1 


-28.7 


-50.5 


-23.5 


-13.2 


-16.1 


-10.6 


- .1 


St. Joseph 


- .8 


- 2.5 


+ .8 


-16.8 


-20.4 


- 8.1 


+ 4.0 


+ .4 


+ 7.6 


+ 7.2 




f 

\ 
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Table 33 (con't) 



Sanilac 


-17.3 


-16.3 


-18.4 


-42.4 


-45.8 


-38. 


8 


-29. 


2 


-35.2 


-22.5 


- 8.7 


Schoolcraft 


-30.0 


-31.0 


-28.6 


-59.0 


-61.7 


-56. 


1 


-38. 


2 


-41.7 


-34.8 


-14.9 


Shiawassee 


- 7.4 


- 6.8 


- 8.1 


-18.7 


-24.4 


-12. 


8 


- 6. 


2 


- 7.0 


- 5.5 


- 3.1 


Tuscola 


- 9.8 


-12.1 


- 5.5 


-32.4 


-36.3 


-39. 


2 


-18. 


3 


-20.0 


-16.4 


- 3.6 


Van Buren 


+ 3.2 


+ 2.6 


+ 3.7 


-21.5 


-28.1 


-14. 


3 


- 6. 


0 


-14.8 


+ 4.3 


+10.2 


Washtenaw 


•f62.3 


+56.2 


+68.5 


+177.0 


+177.9 


+176. 


2 


+33. 


5 


+39.7 


+27.1 


+ 4.4 


Wayne 


-10.6 


-15.2 


- 5.7 


-11.5 


-22.2 


- • 


4 




1 


+ 3.7 


+ 6.4 


- 8.8 


Wexford 


-27.5 


-30.3 


-24.7 


-45.5 


-50.1 


1 

o 

e 


8 


-34. 


8 


-35.2 


-34.3 


-15.6 



Sources; u.S. Census of Population: 1960, Final Report . PC (1)** 24-B, General Population 
Characteristics Michigan, Table 27; U.S. Census of Population: 1950, Population Census 
Report P-B22, General Characteristics Michigan, Table 49. 

^*^Taken from J.A. Beegle and JeF. Thaden, Population Changes in Michigan. 1950-60, 

(East Lansing: Agricultural Eiqieriment Station, 1960), Table A, pp. 23*25. 
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County 


Population 


1 


PROJECT 


ION 


Percentage 




1960 


A^ 


B^ 


C^ 




Alcona 


6,352 


6,860 


6,730 


6,^90 


2 


Alger 


9,250 


8,410 


7,800 


8,550 


10 


Allegan 


57,729 


69,900 


68,360 


70,200 


3 


Alpena 


28,556 


36,220 


33,700 


36,750 


9 


Antrim 


10,373 


10,080 


9,160 


10,040 


10 


Arenac 


9,860 


10,110 


9,760 


10,080 


4 


Baraga 


7,151 


6,600 


4,680 


6,360 


41 


Barry 


31,738 


38,040 


37,970 


38,470 


1 


Bay 


107,042 


29,390 


128,880 


129,520 


0 


Benzie 


7,834 


7,270 


7,340 


7,390 


2 


Berrien 


149, 865 


190,850 


194,650 


194,080 


2 


Branch 


34,903 


39,660 


40,800 


40,350 


3 


Calhoun 


138,858 


160,040 


169,450 


159,550 


6 


Cass 


36,932 


46,490 


48,100 


48,380 


4 


Charlevoix 


13,421 


13,300 


12,910 


13,370 


4 


Cheboygan 


14,550 


15,920 


14,380 


15,420 


11 


Chippe«fa 


32,655 


37,100 


34,850 


36,510 


6 


Clare 


11,647 


13,270 


13,120 


' 13,230 


1 


Clinton 


37,969 


46,130 


45,700 


46,210 


1 


Crawford 


4,971 


5,990 


5,720 


5,960 


5 


Delta 


34,298 


36,770 


32,230 


• 35,740 


14 


Dickinson 


23,917 


23,850 


17,990 


23,030 


33 


Eaton 


49,684 


61,260 


60,560 


61,660 


2 


Emmet 


15,904 


15,150 


14,960 


15,300 


2 


Genesee 


374,313 


501,260 


481,940 


516,930 


7 


Gladwin 


10,769 


12,330 


11,310 


12,270 


9 


Gogebic 


24,370 


22,730 


16,020 


21,960 


42 


Grand Traverse 


33,490 


39,200 


40,440 


39,220 


3 


Gratiot 


37,012 


42,100 


38,680 


40,970 


9 


Hillsdale 


34,742 


37,990 


37,320 


37,830 


2 


Houghton 


35,654 


33,520 


21,680 


31,950 


55 


Huron 


34,006 


34,990 


33,010 


34,890 


6 


Ingham 


211,296 


258,440 


264,680 


258,200 


3 


Ionia 


43,132 


49,230 


47,010 


48,740 


5 


Iosco 


16,505 


22,890 


22,630 


24,970 


10 


Iron 


17,184 


17,480 


13,320 


16,690 


31 


Isabella 


35,348 


43,040 


40,530 


43,120 


6 


Jackson 


131,994 


160,280 


158,500 


161,430 


2 


Kalamazoo 


169,712 


221,370 


219,480 


227,240 


4 


Kalkaska 


4,382 


4,430 


3,370 


4,180 


31 


Kent 


363,187 


453,080 


444,840 


457,620 


3 



assumes that natural increase and migration patterns that prevailed in each county 
since 1940 vill continue* 

2is based on the ration method assuming that the total population will be 9*6 million 
and the population of each county would be the same percentage as the ratio from 194( 
to 1960. 

is based on the assu^tion that the population of each county will continue to grow 
at the same rate as it did during the 1950-1960 decade* ° ^ 



% 
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Table 34 (con't) 



County 


Population 

1960 A 


PROJECT 

B 


ION 

C 


Percentage 

Range 


Keweenaw 


2,417 


2,120 


810 


2,000 


162 


lake 


5,338 


5,400 


5,400 


5,420 


1 


Lapeer 


41,926 


48,970 


48,050 


49,100 


2 


Leelanau 


9,321 


10,140 


9,490 


10,050 


7 


Lenawee 


77,789 


93,040 


94,490 


93,660 


2 


Livingston 


38,233 


51,350 


51,530 


54,710 


7 


Luce 


7,827 


7,530 


7,660 


7,520 


2 


Mackinac 


10,853 


12,770 


11,390 


12,690 


12 


Macomb 


405,804 


688,320 


649,310 


890,330 


29 


Manistee 


19,042 


19,820 


18,320 


19,580 


8 


Marquette 


56,154 


65,990 


60,200 


66,150 


10 


Mason 


21,929 


23,610 


22,810 


23,490 


4 


Mecosta 


21,051 


23,420 


23,020 


23,370 


2 


Menominee 


24,685 


24,010 


22,810 


24,090 


6 


Midland 


51,450 


71,580 


70,140 


74,240 


6 


Missaukee 


6,784 


6,120 


5,200 


6,170 


19 


Monroe 


101,120 


130,810 


132,910 


135,100 


3 


Montcalm 


35,795 


41,230 


40,070 


41,310 


3 


Montmorency 


4,424 


4,770 


4,670 


4,740 


2 


Muskegon 


149,943 


185,020 


190,210 


185,030 


3 


Newaygo 


24,160 


27,230 


27,000 


27,060 


1 


Oakland 


690,259 


1,034,040 


1,040,320 


1,203,120 


16 


Oceana 


16,547 


17,100 


17,040 


16,990 


1 


Ogemaw 


9,680 


11,280 


9,880 


10,030 


14 


Ontonagon 


10,584 


11,220 


9,170 


10,890 


22 


Osceola 


13,595 


13,390 


12,980 


13,390 


3 


Oscoda 


3,447 


3,770 


4,040 


3,790 


7 


Otsego 


7,545 


8,910 


8,580 


8,840 


4 


Ottawa 


98,719 


128,180 


127,290 


132,180 


4 


Presque Isle 


13,117 


15,010 


13,020 


14,340 


15 


Roscommon 


7,200 


8,490 


9,920 


8,760 


17 


Saginaw 


190,752 


236,240 


232,620 


237,100 


2 


St. Clair 


107,201 


125,780 


128,170 


125,430 


2 


St • Joseph 


' 42,332 


50,400 


49,200 


51,090 


4 


Sanilac 


32,314 


34,060 


32,200 


33,870 


6 


Schoolcraft 


8,953 


8,720 


7,820 


8,760 


12 


Shiawassee 


53,446 


62,360 


61,040 


62,160 


2 


Tuscola 


43,305 


49,420 


47,360 


49,020 


4 


Van Buren 


48,395 


58,400 


57,370 


59,770 


4 


Washtenaw 


172,440 


217,900 


231,850 


220,900 


6 


Wayne 


2,666,297 


3,014,750 


3,072,360 


2,919,950 


5 


Wexford 


18.466 


18.310 


17.660 


18.300 


4 


MICHIGAN 


7,823,194 


9,654,000 

\ 


9,600,000 


9,975,740 





Source: J.F. Thaden, Population of Michigan Counties. Projections to 1970 . 

Technical Bulletin B*24, Continuing Education Service, Michigan State 
Uniyersit;*', March 1962. 
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The large numbers of youths seeking employment outside their home towns cannot be dismissed 
as an Insignificant variable In curricular planning. But this fact does not necessarily m<»a n that 
local educators can neglect the needs of that minority which enters the local labor market. Occu- 
pational trends and patterns for some of the smaller rural counties suggest that the patterns for 
the state, region, and nation are much less typical for them than for the metropolitan centers; for 
example, contrast Detroit with Allegan county. (See Tables 1 and 2, Appendix A). 

In most cases, the changes which specific labor markets undergo over a period of time offer 
some measures of the types of employment which are going to be forthcoming within these markets. 
Peculiar local conditions In Industrial composition and larger external economic forces help to 
explain emergent employment patterns. The Impact, however, of relatively limited economic phenomena 
on small labor markets suggests |:hat the study of trends In such markets often provides a rough guide 
for vocational curriculum planning. A new Industrial plant In a small community radically affects 
the proportional distributions of occupations, as does the closing of an old plant. This Is cer- 
tainly not true of a large metropolitan labor market. 

However, let us not mistakenly depreciate the significance of broad economic and Industrial 
trends for even local vocational curriculum planning. As we shall see, a knowledge of such trends 
Is Imperative for planning, whether In rural or highly urbanized regions. Where particular local 
conditions may Influence trends significantly, the local administrator is in the best position to 
know about these and modify his projections of vocational needs. To what extent, however, will short- 
term trends continue to depart from long-term trends in the broader community? 

Study of both state-wide and local trends should sensitize local school administrators, business 
and professional people to the occupational needs of their youth. Local occupational patterns may 
also provide a guide or offer a standard of comparison. Certainly most school administrators in 
Michigan are faced with some, if not all, of the following questions: What Is the continuing place 
of vocational agriculture in the local community? To what extent does business education or dis- 
tributive education prepare students for local labor markets? For urban metropolitan labor markets? 
To what extent is highly specialized trade and Industrial training practical or adequate for the 
needs of youths who remain in the local labor market or go elsewhere? What can be done to limit the 
number of dropouts or to help those who do leave school to find emplojnnent? And last but not least, 
what is the place of home economics in the curriculum? Are home economics courses geared to the kind 
of world in which women are Increasingly entering the labor force? Has home economics met the needs 
of the emergent patterns of female employment? 

In our analysis we have treated 77 counties and two Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(Detroit and Lansing)* as local labor markets. We have traced the patterns of change in their occu- 
pational structures by showing the changing proportional distributions of the major occupational 
groups for 1940, 1950, and 1960, as presented in Appendix A. We have also Included in Appendix A 
the percentage changes between 1950 and 1960 for each of these major occupational groups (Table 2), 
so that one may trace the Influence of particular occupational changes on the changing patterns of 
occupational distribution found in Table 1. The appendices are Included to provide local adminis- 
trators with the raw materials necessary to make future curricular decisions in vocational education. 
The analysis which each administrator makes for himself, should, we hope, provide him with greater 
insights Into the needs of his community. 

Local school admlnlstr-'.tors would be the first to recognize that, while they are knowledgeable 
about their own community and events which transpire there, they often overlook significant events 
affecting them because they cannot place them in a broad enough perspective. For example, in our 
analysis we find that, contrary to the patterns for the entire state, some local labor markets show 
substantial increases In the employment of blue-collar workers over the past decade. How should local 
administrators respond to these data? Does this mean that youths from local schools are going to 
find plenty of opportunities in the blue-collar occupations? The Interpretations of such data, as 
being short-run or long-run, demand a broader frame of reference than the local community and Its 
labor market can offer. As we shall see, the answer to the above question is emphatically, no I 

While each community may have its own unique patterns, an exploration of all of the local labor 
markets (bounties) suggests over-all patterns which have already been evidenced in the state-wide 
trends. For many communities, the size of the labor force has remained constant or has declined. In 
some cases there has been a marked Increase in unemployment, in others not. Such statistics suggest 
an Inability of the local community to absorb new entrants into the labor force. In other cases 
^ere have been marked Increases In the size of the labor force, suggesting gains by some labor 
markets at the expense of others. 



*Detrolt S.M.S.A. consists of Wayne, Oakland, and Macomb counties; 
consists of Ingham, Eaton, and Clinton counties. 



Lansing S.M.S.A. 
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If one explores each of the occupational groups separately, It Is found that with the exception 
of one or two counties, the professional and technical occupations have grown as a proportion of 
the labor force. The growth, however, has been relatively small for the rural counties of Michigan 
and has often reflected merely the decline in agricultural enqiloyment. The more densely populated 
counties show larger growths in this occupational group, consistent with state-wide and national 
patterns of occupational and industrial change. 

The general availability of white-collar jobs, technical, clerical and sales, is also limited 
by the smallness of the labor force in most local labor markets. This is also the case for the 
various service occupations. In addition, one has to weigh properly the size of unemployment in a 
community to evaluate job opportunities for any of the occupational groups. For example, employment 
in the professional, technical and kindred occupations in Alger County rose by 27.9 per cent between 
1950 and 1960. (See Appendix A, Table 2). But the size of the labor forces is very small and un- 
employment continues to be very high, above 15 per cent. Professional, technical, and kindred persons 
in the eo^loyed labor force consisted merely of 257 persons.* 

If one examines column (b), ^^pendix A, Table 2, it would appear that professional, technical, 
and kindred workers' employment is increasing enormously. However, placing these increases in proper 
perspective, they represent comparative declines among other occupational groups; coluoms 

(e) and (j), for example, the farm occupations, or (g) and (k) the semi-skilled and unskilled, blue- 
collar occupations c 

The declining significance of agricultural employment is found in the small proportion of em- 
ployed farmers, farm managers, and farm laborers. In soma cases the declines in employment were not 
very great between 1940 and 1950, but were precipitate between 1950 and 1960; for example, in Alcona, 
Alger, Alpena, Arenac, or Benzie counties, where agricultural employment constituted a major propor- 
tion of available employment. In other counties such as Berrien or Calhoun, the declines, although 
sharp, have been more gradual over the two decades. 

In many cases, the apparent increase in ioq>ortance of operatives and other semi-skilled and 
unskilled blue-collar workers merely indicates the decline in importance of farming, as for acaoq>le 
in Berrien or Branch counties. In many other cases, however, thoae counties in which farming has 
declined show almost a complete balance between those who left farming and those who went into other 
manual occupations, as for example, in Allegan or Tuscola counties. 

The relative and absolute increases in blue-collar eoq>loyment are not the panacea they may appear 
to be. For although this occupational pattern appears to go counter to state-wide and national 
trends, it is undoubtedly a transitory phenomenon. The declines in the employment of operatives and 
kindred workers in the larger urban centers are apparent in column (g) in Table 2. The patterns of 
increase in most of the less populous counties belie the pervasive trend in declining employment 
opportunities for semi-skilled and unskilled blue-collar workers which are accurately reflected by 
trends in the larger urban centers. 

As we have indicated above, the potential opportunities for former agricultural workers, with 
their relatively low levels of education, to get work other than in farming rests in the lesser 
skilled manual and service occupations. If there is a continuing movement from agriculture, blue- 
collar jobs will offer little opportunity to youths competing against former agricultural workers. 

In the larger urban areas, the declining opportunities in the blue-collar and lower service occupa- 
tions reflect the competition for such jobs among the relatively unskilled, untrained, and poorly 
educated. 

% 

Each administrator responsible for leadership and direction in vocational training must follow 
the needs of persons in his own community. It is clear that these needs will continue to be expressed 
in local labor markets and in broader state-wide and national patterns. Persistent employment pat- 
terns and rates of unemployment in the various occupational groups offer clues to local administrators. 
The rates of retirement from the labor force of persons now en^loyed are also significant to the 
planning of possible occupational opportunities for youth. 

The data we have presented on employment and on migration for the state and for each county 
offer the fundamentals upon which responsible exploration and planning for vocational needs must 
take place. Local administrators can receive help from the Michigan State Employment Security offices 
and from the major state universities in interpreting the data and the probability of particular 
types of emergent occupational trends. Some of the Implications of the patterns in employment and 
migration presented in this report are treated in our final section. 



If our references are mainly to a few count lea » this Is because they are at the top of the al- 
phabetical list. Our analysis^ Intended to provide a oKidelp does not go over each county In detail 
and makes no pretense of being coorplete. 
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Appendix C. ®^®eptlon of a few schools which did not provide complete enough data. See Table 1 . 
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See Appendix C for the discussion of methodology and Instruments used. 
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Table 35 

Percentage Dlatrlbutlon of Vocational Education Claaaea and Student 
Hours According to Curriculum for Michigan, K-12 School 
Districts, Grades 9-12* 



Curriculum 


Classes 

(7.) 


Student Hours 
(%) 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


Vocational Agriculture 


6.0 


4.8 


Business 


54.1 


58.6 


Trade and Industry 


39.9 


36.6 



When one considers that a large proportion of students take college preparatory work which 
theoretlcctlly prepares them for the higher white-collar jobs, the comparative offerings In vocational 
education do not seem out of balance with the needs of the labor market. A study of the offerings 
In the various curricular fields county by county, however, reveals that while the over-all distribu- 
tion for the state may appear adequate for the needs of youth, there Is a concentration of particular 
types of vocational offerings In some counties to the neglect of other offerings. In addition, the 
actual lack of training offered In many school districts or counties makes for an Imbalance In the 
training for Ijoth those who will remain In the local community and those who leave. 

Which counties present adequate vocational training or a rational relationship between curri- 
cular offerings and labor market needs Is difficult to say. We might start with the first two 
counties on the alphabetical list, Alcona and Alger, and examine some of these relationships. In 1960, 
Alcona had a proportion of professional, technical, and kindred workers representing 6.1 per cent of 
the employed labor force; Alger had a 9.6 per cent proportion of this group. Agricultural occupations 
represented 14.8 per cent of Alcona's employed labor force, and 7.3 per cent of Alger's. Clerical, 
sales and kindred workers were equally distributed, 14.0 per cent and 14.8 per cent respectively. 
Operatives and kindred workers represented a much larger proportion In Alger county than In Alcona 
county, 23.2 per cent and 14.8 per cent respectively. 

Alger county had approximately twice the number of students as Alcona, yet the student-hour- 
offerings were larger only In business curricula. (See Table 36). Alcona not only had more students 
who went* on to college--44 per cent as compared to 24 per cent— but also offered more vocational educa- 
tion, 21 per cent of all high school courses, compared to Alger's 13 per cent.** 

Unemployment rates have been somewhat higher In Alcona, although the declines In the higher white- 
collar occupations and the lower rate of Increase of lower white-collar occupations have been more 
typical of Alger than Alcona. The migration patterns of youth are similar for both counties although 
over-all migration out of Alcona Is very low. 

Is vocational training adequate In either of these counties? Are the needs of youth being met? 

Is one county preparing Its youth better than the other? Is Alcona In a better economic condition 
to offer what appears to be greater educational opportunities to her youth? 



*Based on figures for the entire state Including approximations for Incomplete data, but exclud- 
ing all courses which are 7th or 8th grade, or combinations Including these grades. (See Appendix B ). 



**We assume that the total hours taken In a week by any one student Is 30, and the total student- 
hours for the grades 9-12 Is the total nuad>er of students multiplied by 30. 



f 
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Table 36 

Vocational Curricula, in liichigan K-12 School Districts 
for Grades 9-12, and Total Students Grades 9-12, by County 



County 



Alcona 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 



Curricula Measured in Student-hours per v/eek* * 



Agriculture 



159.25 
97.50 

1563.75 

118.75 

125.00 

215.50 

137.50 
XA18.50 

036.00 

332.50 

1389.50 

990.50 
7A6.25 

658.75 

174.25 

247.00 
569. 25^^* 

551.00 

1193.50 
a 

150.50 



Business 



1046.75 

1650.50 

6698.75 

3367.75 

1568.50 

1738.50 

1477.25 

3803.50 

1249.25 

1560.25 
10518.00 

4923.75 
8859.75** 
4616.00 

2123.50 

1503.50 

4343.75 

2346.50 

6188.25 
99.75 

649.00 



>** 






Trade and Industry 



850.00 
351.25 

4233.50 

2515.25 

718.50 

999.50 

724.00 

2861.25 
10706.50 

724.00 
6776 . 00 ’’'^' 

578.25 

5350.00 

1938.75 

1557.00 

1334.75 

3259.00 

931.00 

3161.75 
76.00 

948.00 






,** 



Total Students In 
Grades 9-12^ 



324 

666 

2954 

1260 

727 

742 

515 

1809 

4695 

527 

6303 

1809 

5995 

1748 

851 

643 

1444 

883 

1867 

291 

1756 



“ no courses at 9-12 level indicated 
“ not enough information 

V 

® no K-12 school district 



^ one course indicated; no information on stuUent-hourfe 

* during the week ^-as multiplied by the number 

of students in the class. Seme inaccuracies arose from the fact that, in coding the 

y:coult was derived by taking the mean of the 

JHa ^ i and ntultiplying it by the number of students. Another inaccuracy resulted from 
the fact that some school districts did not provide complete data on hours, students, or 
of f;or, °° cstimtes were made from the available figures from the same dikrict 

f af ?? tmnf f incomplete tliat it was felt 

Sf r completely. The school districts for which data is not 

^included are found in Appendix C , Table 1. 

Some school districts v/ere not included because of limited data. 
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Table 36 (con't) 



County 


1 Curricula Measured in Student- 


•hours per i;eek 


Agriculture 


Business 


Trade and Industry 


Dickinson 


370.50 


413.50 


348.00 


Eaton 


986.75** 


5327.00** 


3166.75** 


Etnnet 


253.75 


479.75 


248.75 


Genesee 


1746.75 


43876.75 


27,218.50 


Gladwin 


99.75 


280.25 


104.50 


Gogebic 


60.00 


629.00 


546.25 


Grand Travers 


b 


b 


b 


Gratiot 


2264. 75_ 


9033.00 


4428.50 


Hillsdale 


1782.00** 


4431.50** 


2256.00** 


Houghton 


a 


396^f.50** 


2481.25** 


Huron 


2763.50 


5967. 25_ 


3475. 25_ 


Ingham 


1744.75 


28712.50** 


15303.75 


Icnla 


1292.00 


5426.50 


3172.25 


Iosco 


760.25 


4468.50 


1723.50 


Iron 


a 


3190.25 


1833.25 


Isabella 


872.00 


3949.50 


3115.25 


Jackson 


1613.75 


8602.50 


8300.00 


Kalamazoo 


647.75 


8211.75 


13412.75 


Kalkaska 




489. 25_ 


532.25 


Kent 


1783.00** 


32,423.25** 


19940.50** 


Keweenaw 


c 


c 


c 


Lake 


a 


501.25 


432.25 


Lapeer 


1381.25 


5731.25 


3391.50 


Leelanau 


55.25 


236.00 


66.00_ 


Lenawee 


2154.50 


0418.25** 


4313.75 


Livingston 


560.50 


3511.50 


1636.00 


Luce 


a 


2056.25^_ 


1357. 50_ 


Mackinac 


d 


417. 25;^ 


^57.50** 


Macomb 


716.50 


45325. 25_ 


29275 .00** 


Manistee 


120.25 


1606.00** 


1036,25** 


Marquette 


544.00 


5305.50** 


3934.50** 


Mason 


923. 75_ 


4387. 25_ 


2107. 00_ 


Mecosta 


551.25 


3149.50^ 


1680.75** 


Menominee 


426.00 


4242. OO’^ 


3048.00** 


Midland 


204.25 


8807.75 


6166.75 


Missaukee 


308.75 


1296.25 


485.50 


Monroe 


1033.00 


10134.75 


7082.25 


Montcalm 


2430.75 


7659.75 


3330.75 



Total Students in 
Grades 9-12 



1414 

2426 

964 

18466 

735 

1505 

1772 

2627 

1474 

1836 

2363 

9858 

2309 

1300 

1122 

1642 

6300 

7441 

303 

14244 

268 

2050 

389 

3308 

2074 

516 

378 

17049 

496 

2163 

1365 

1105 

1449 

3169 

420 

4921 

2489 
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Table 36 (con't) 



County 


Curricula Measured in Student' 


-hours per X7eek 


Total Students in 
Grades 9-12^ 


Agriculture 


Business 


Trade and Industry 


Montmorency 


324.25 


1334.75 


249.75 


326 ' 


Muskegon 


655.75 


17097 .50** 


12,414.00** 


7266. 


Newaygo 


1246.50 


2292.00 


1519.25 


1598 


Oakland 


498.75 


49822.75** 


34027.25** 


32994 


Oceana 


579.50 


1976.50 


891.50 


859 


Ogemaw; 


417.25 


1143.50 


722.00 


607 


Ontonagon 


a 


1830.50 


118X.OO 


719 


Osceola 


992.00 


3181.00 


1691.75 


1069 


Oscoda 


126.00 


519.75 


340.25 


195 


Otsego 


272.25 


1050.00 


337.75 


448 


Ottawa 


674.50** 


9101.00** 


6113.00** 


3900 


Presque Isle 


311.25 


1541.25 


952.50 


925 


Roscomnon 


a 


2101.00 


335.50 


505 


Saginax; 


1725.75 


17044.00 


13433.00 


9451 


St. Clair 


759.75 


6614.00** 


540/f.75** 


4898 


St. Joseph 


449.25 


7525.00 


4647.75 


2621 


Sanilac 


2367.75 


5568.50 


3619.00 


2066 


Schoolcraft 


d 


1491.25 


573.00 


541 


Shiawassee 


1741.75 


7804.00 


3830.00 


3023 


Tuscola 


3269.75 


8020.75 


4185.50 


2894 


Van Buren 


1901.50 


7773.75 


5353.50 


3092 


Nashtenax; 


1215.00 


11196.75** 


7584.75** 


5457 


Uayne 


346.75 


262,133.50** 


157,157.00** 


103547 


Nexford 


645.00 


968.50** 


557.00** 


423 
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Let us compare two more populous counties with slmllar-slzed student bodies and about the same 
relative distributions of occupational groups, Cass and Clinton counties. Clinton Is part of the 
Lansing S.M.S.A, and many residents work In Lansing. Casa Is In the southwestern part of the State 
bordering Indiana and undoubtedly many persons from Cass work In some of the Indiana Industrial 
communities, such as South Bend. 

Although the distributions of occupations are very similar, especially If one combines the agri- 
cultural occupations Into one group, there are noticeable differences In the distributions and amounts 
of vocational education curricula. Cass offers approximately 46 per cent more vocational student- 
hours than does Clinton. Of the course offerings, Cass provides 9.1 per cent In agriculture , 64.0 
per cent In business, and 26.9 per cent In trade and Industry. Clinton offers 11.3 per cent In agri- 
culture, 58.7 per cent In business, and 30.0 per cent In trade and Industry. What accounts for the 
differences In total amounts and distributions of course offerings? 

• 

Let us compare three other counties which are quite similarly situated In the densely populated 
southern part of the lower peninsula. Industrialized, and having some cultural and educational simi- 
larities: Ingham, Jackson, and Kalamazoo counties. We find major differences In the nature and 

quantity of vocational curricular offerings In these counties. Kalamazoo places strongest emphasis 
on trade and Industry, Ingham on business', and Jackson treats these areas about equally. Kalamazoo 
provides the least training In agriculture. 

When we examine the structures of the labor markets of these counties, we find differences In 
the distributions of both blue- collar and white-collar occupations. The blue-collar occupations 
represent 31.2 per cent of the labor force In Lansing, 38.6 per cent In Kalr lazoo, and 41.6 per cent 
In Jackson. In the clerical, sales, and kindred occupations Ingham 26.0 per cent, Kalamazoo 21.7 
per cent, and Jackson, 21.3 per cent. If one used purely rational r* .-'^rla, a superficial conclusion 
might be that Jackson should offer the greatest proportion of trade iid Industry courses In Its voca- 
tional program, and the lowest nuinber of business courses. 

One might ask whether the differential offerings between Ingham and Kalamazoo rationally reflect 
the needs of their labor markets. In terms of trends, Inguam does show a decline over the past decade 
..In the nuinber of operative jobs, while Kalamazoo and Jackson show small Increases. However, If one 
studies the trends over the past two decades found In Appendix A, Tables 1 & 2, similarities are quite 
evident for all three counties. If vocational education planning Is aware of both contemporary 
distributions and trends In available emplo}rment, one should expect that all three counties would show 
greater similarities In vocational offerings than they now do. 

Which of these counties offers the most rational vocational education programs? Again It Is 
difficult to say because of the myriad unexplored variables. We would assume, however, that the youths 
In these communities, for the most part, are going to remain and seek employment In them. All of the 
migration data we have presented earlier point In this direction, since each county has had a large 
Increase In the youthful segments of the population. Judging by the proportions of youths going to 
college In these counties— 44 per cent In Ingham, 41 per cent In Jackson, and 41 per cent In Kalama- 
zoo--the social characteristics of these communities do not differ greatly.* 

Tradition, rational appraisal of >ieeds, and values of educational, civic, and business leaders 
profoundly affect the course of education. How one school district or county appraises Its needs Is 
a function of many variables. Whether this appraisal will lead to the productive employment of its 
youth depends on the abilities of those charting the direction of education, and vocational education 
In particular, to read the economic and occupational signs both on the broader scene and In the local 
community. 

A crucial variable in the evaluation of vocational curricula which we have not discussed Is that 
of dropouts. All school districts are faced with some students who do not complete high school. What 
training should they get before they leave? Can they be motivated to stay? Are the courses they take 
before they drop out valuable for employment? 

Since the largest percentage of dropouts come from grades 9-10, the vocational offerings which 
they receive are very limited. It would seem that much of what Is offered to these students is wasted. 
If, for example, we assume that of the one- third who do not finish high school, a large proportion 
are In the vocational classes In grades 9 and 10, then our evaluation of vocational offerings must 
be treated In a somewhat different light. 

Using V(Bry conservative figures, then, a minimum of fifty per cent of the vocational education 
offerings In grades 9-10 are probably of little value for actual vocational activity, because of the 
relatively elementary level of such Instruction, which postulates a vocational program built on these 
courses. This means that for the entire state, there are thousands of student hours, and hundreds 
of classes w hich are not serving the purposes they have been established to serve. 

*See D. J. Porter, "Number and Percentage of Michigan High School Graduates Enrolled In College 
for Years 1950, 1955, 1960." Research Mono. # 1, Mich. State Dept, of Public Inst. 1963, pp. 9-5. 
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Education and Experience of Vocational Education Teacheri 

The evaluation of vocational education courses should certainly treat of the education and ex- 
perience of teachers as a crucial variable. It is unfortunate that our data do not provide adequate 
statistics on the education and experience of all teachers in vocational education in Michigan. The 
number of teachers for whom we do not have information offer 52 per cent of all student hours in 
business, 49 per cent of all student-hours in home economics, 47 per cent of all student hours in 
trade and industry, and 74.9 per cent of all student-hours in vocational agriculture. We might make 
an assumption that the distributions of these teachers for whom we do not have information are com- 
parable to the distributions for those for whom we have the necessary data, since the distributions 
of data are about equally complete over the State, rural areas as well as urban, small school districts 
as well as large city systems. 

In general, the data on the educational backgrounds of teachers make it difficult to conclude 
that any one particular group is better prepared educationally than are the others. (See Table 37). 

The largest nuoiber of advanced degrees are found among the teachers in business education. In con- 
trast, the largest number of nondegree teachers are found among those in trade and industry, a fact 
which recognizes the difficulties of recruiting practices in trade and industry, which places primary 
emphasis upon trade experience. 

Table 37 

Percentage of Vocational Education Classes Taught by Teachers With College Majors or 

Minors in the Fields In Which They Are Teaching 



Curriculum 

t 


College Training 


Adv>' ed 
Dei^ree 


Bachelors 

Degree 


No 

Degree 


Total 


Vocational Agriculture 


100.0 


98.8 


100.0 


99.1 


Home Economics 


92.2 


94.2 


92.7 


93.6 


Business 


92.4 


94.2 


86.7 


93.1 


Trade and Industry 


91.9 


94.3 


63.9 


92.0 



When we examine the experience of teachers in the respective fields, we find that a large number 
have fewer than five years of teaching experience. (See Table 38). The curriculum with the largest 
percentage of teachers with less than five years of teaching experience is vocational agriculture. 
Scsaller percentages are found for trade and industry, with home economics and business education 
showing equally the lowest percentages. 



Table 38 

Percentage of Vocational Education Classes Taught by Teachers With 



Less than Five Years Teaching Experience 


Curriculum 


Percentage With Less Than 
Five Years Experience 


% 

Vocational Agriculture 


51.3 


Home Economics 


31.0 


Business 


30.5 


Trade and Industry 


39.3 



We have been interested in judging the quality of teaching. Certainly one criterion is academic 
training in the fields being taught. An exploration of the academic backgrounds of the teachers shows 
that relatively few classes are taught by persons who have had neither a college major or minor in 
their fields. The lowest proportion of teachers without a major or minor in the field in which they 
are teaching is found among the vocational agriculture teachers. Less than 1.0 per cent of the 
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teachers in vocational agriculture did not take a major or minor in agriculture in college. The 
largest proportion is but 8 per cent, found for trade and industry. An assumption that the ex- 
perience of the teachers in our sample represents an underestimate of the actual experience and train- 
ing of all Michigan vocational education teachers does not seem valid when the reliability of the 
results are checked against the Michigan Department of Public Instruction records on reindmrsed 
programs . 

Some Conclusions Suggested by the Data 

The problems confronting educators In the out-state areas of Michigan are directly related to 
the patterns of out-migration from the local communities, and the inability of local school districts 
to meet the continual challenges of a rapidly changing economy. The types of vocational training 
needed by youths who are graduated from high school before entering the labor market are difficult 
enough to envision; the problems for youths .who drop out of school before graduation are even more 
difficult to envision. 

In the larger urban areas, the problems facing educators include not only the types of vocational 
training which youths should he receiving in the light of current labor market trends, but the differ- 
ential problems where the populations of the communities are much less homogeneous than those in rural 
cou:.Ll»d. The youths who are going to enter the labor force in metropolitan areas may be divided 
into four significant groups, not including those who go directly to college from high school. 

The largest number are those white youths with just a high school education. A rational and 
successful preparation of these youths for the world of work must rest upon a continuing appraisal 
of the needs of local industry. Those white youths who drop out of school are going to continue 
as one of the most difficult problem groups, since there is very little opportunity for their employ- 
merit appearing on the horizon. 

Perhaps the greatest problem of metropolitan area education is the occupational training and 
occupational placement of non-white youths. These youths not only constitute the largest relative 
proportions of those not completing high school, but also constitute the largest relative proportions 
of the unemployed, and especially the long-term unemployed. The data reveals that the t3rpes of emplov 
ment which have been available to non-white persons in the population are becoming less Important to 
the economy, making the problem of placement of these youths even more difficult. 

The training of all youths, white and non-white, and their placement in the labor market, cannot 
be left to chance. The economic models which show labor markets to be vast self-.r".l justing mechanisms, 
ultimately maximizing returns if left alone, are just too unrealistic to take seriously. Vocational 
training of our youth is a serious matter which cannot be left to the vagaries of the economic scene, 
nor sloughed off completely onto educational institutions, making it solely the responsibility of 
school adminis trations . 

It must be realized that the attractiveness of communities for business firms rests not only on 
economic phenomena, but also on the social characteristics of the community. Is it a good place in 
which to live? Does it have a wholesome, healthy social climate? Does it have good schools, hospi- 
tals, and recreational facilities? Does it have a social climate unri'^.den by tension and latent 
conflict? 

The costs of maintaining a community, whether there is full employment or great unemployment, 
whether the schools and industry adequately prepare youth for the world of work, or relegate them to 
the unproductive, socially dependent unemployed, are ultimately home by the community. Industry 
pays a high share of community costs. From a purely economic view. Industry should realize that, 
along with the schools. It has the responsibility for training youths for employment. 

In the complex and rapidly changing world of new technologies and shifting occupations. It 
becomes unrealistic to expect schools to train persons for specific new emergent jobs In Industry. In 
large communities, the trades and services will maintain enough stability so that youths may be trained 
to fill available jobs In these fields. This Is also true of clerical occupations for women. But 
only a portion of youths can be trained for these jobs. What Is to happen to the others? 

It Is becoming apparent that narrowly specialized training as vocational curricula no longer 
makes sense. A broad general training adaptable to a variety of specialized jobs must be worked out. 
This is true for technical as well as clerical fields. Industry must begin to take its share of the 
responsibilities for training and job placement. Over and over again. Industry spokesmen have said 
that they want generally educated or trained persons for whom they can provide the kinds of training 
needed In their plants. It Is about time that the relationships between Industry and school were 
formalized. The planning of vocational curricula must be done cooperatively and the placement of 
youth must not be a haphazard affair. 
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will be Continuing needs for specialized occupations such as repair services, for which 
schools can directly train youths. School systems awst relate themselves to the changing needs of 
the labor market, providing flexibility, upgrading of training, and modifications where needed. There 
IS m reason to train only auto mechanics so that there no longer are TV or repairmen for electrical 
appliances. On the other hand, not all the youths In the community can become repairmen. Large 
city school systems, of course, can provide sufficient flexibility and funds to meet these challenges; 
the smaller rural communities obviously face greater problems. 

The uppadlng of enyloyment In Industry has been reflected In the Increasing demands for technl- 
clans of all types. Such technical training Is being given In the community colleges. A responsl- 
blllty of the high schools Is not to attempt to train In these areas, since this training Is llkelv 
to be Inadeqjwte at the high school level, but to prepare youths to go on to a coomunlty college to 

education must resist the patterns through which conmunlty colleges, 
obviously seeking Increased prestige or status, become college preparatory. If this becomes the 

occupations college It cannot serve the functions of preparing youths for the technical 

v« school education, which has always been a multi- track phenomenon, must lay out more tracks. 

Youths can be trained for some vocations In high school. Others can be prepared for specialized or 
B^re ophlstlcated technical training to be taken In the community colleges. Others, who have been 
the dropouts must be put on still another track, providing them, with an education which Is Interest- 
ing, and perhaps remunerative, and which offers some hor*> for future employment. 

Detroit, Grand Rapids, Flint, or Lansing, the time has come for Industry 
iLthJ forces In the community In seeing that larger proportions of non-white ^ 

youths remain In high school until graduation and are then placed In Industry. Cooperative programs 

Industry, but also opportunities to get employment In the higher service occupations. It means also 
the training of such youths In the distributive occupations and their placement In cooperative 

Non-white females require the same type of considered preferential treatment: efforts must be 

slMlar to the types of training for others, congruent with the changing needs of the labor 
*^® emptealze the need for more numerous cooperative programs as one solution 

to the dropout problems for all youths, white or non-white, male and female. 

out-state areas are of a different type. Such school systems are also faced 
with dropouts and to some extent with the employment of non-whites; but for the most part, these 

problem a traditional orientation to vocational educa?Jon,"bLed orL 
grlcultural economy. The rationality of a community's maintaining the large number of agricultural 
vocational courses oriented toward farming has already come Into question. It must be faLd; farming 
e^oyment continues to decline at a rapid rate. However, one must recognize that for those who do 

ahead rapidly, and persons in agriculture need even 
JoSHon^l training^" addition, agricultural service occupations are also very Important and require 

inhii ?® districts train their youths for the available jobs at home, and for 

jobs In other markets? The rationalization of vocational education demands a broad economic and 

consolidate for academic education because 

IhZ 5 ^ consolidate for vocational education, because 

®nd the costs of programs for limited numbers of students are prohl- 
imnn«p,i n^® vocatloMl currlcular offerings In county after county shows the limitations 

afcate Apt- local school districts, but on counties, and broader economic areas within the 

. Actually, In such cases, little Is done to train youths adequately for the world of work. 

of the traditional areas of vocational education, tremendous changes have been taking 
MoSlde“^hi"?aiJifjr^^^®n^° 8°°*! vocational training for youths If the communities could® 

broader Se ’'ocatlonal programs; the 

Into area-wide vocational programs, vocational agriculture could be continued and expanded 

fields «o.^inr^^^5®4®'®f sericulture, with better offerings. Only students Interested In these 
The^Mmp J" them, rather than being trained because there Is nothing else available. 

Stv can iLiSe in the operation of complex office or shop equipment. No local commu- 

nlty can provide the necessary training for youths to achieve proficiency In the latest office technl- 
<]ues, or provide the letest equipment found In industry. 



We have not discussed the role of counselijig in vocational education. School systems have to 
provide adequate vocational data through continual follow-up study of both graduates ami dropouts, 
and keep adequate records on the information so gathered. There also should be centralized facili- 
ties for the coordination of county and regional data and the continual meeting of counselors from 
different school systems to discuss the vocational needs of local youths. 

We have not presumed to tell any local school district or any group of school districts in a 
county whether their vocational training is better or poorer than that of other school districts. 

What we have attempted in this study is to provide a model for analysis and to bring into conscious 
awareness some of the crucial variables which affect the future employment of youth in Michigan's 
schools. Administrators familiar with their own local problems and the broader problems of the state 
may find materials in the data which go far beyond the analysis we have attempted. We can hope for 
no happier outcome. 



CHAPTER IV 

ADMINISTRATION, ORGANIZATION, AND SUPERVISION 
OF VOCATIWAL EDUCATION 



The third task force established by the Executive Committee of the Michigan Vocational Education 
Evaluation Project Investigated certain aspects of administration, organization, and supervision of 
vocational education in Michigan^ ^Is segment of the total study was under the sponsorship of the 
University of Michigan with Professor Ralph Wenrlch serving as Project Director. Two major as’iects of 
vocational education were studied: financing' of vocational education programs In Michigan, and organi- 

zation for the administration of vocational education. 

Part I 

Financing of Vocational Education Programs In Michigan 

Financing adequate services In vocational education. Just as In other phases of education, has 
been a persistent problem. Expanding enrollments, greater student retention In schools, ever-present 
unmet needs, taxpayer and legislative resistance, and Increased cost of operation have caused reexam- 
ination of the use of public school funds. It was to be expected, therefore, that a study focusing on 
the evaluation of vocational education would give top priority to the question of finance. 

Sufficient evidence was available to make a case for additional appropriations for the support of 
more and better vocational education programs on both the federal and state level. Periodic studies 
had been made on the national level by both the American Vocational Association and the U. S. Office 
of Education, requesting the states to Indicate additional funds needed. Projections of anticipated 
enrollments on the high school level and the attendant need for growth In vocational education were In 
existence. Labor market analyses and future projections provided general Information regarding the 
expansion of employment opportunities. Data had been collected showing the communities In Michigan 
that offer no or minimal programs of vocational education. Although additional appropriations can be 
anticipated. It Is questionable whether adequate funds will ever be available to meet the ever-lncreas- 
Ing demand. A second alternative was to examine the use of existing funds to determine whether or not 
present allocations were being utilized most effectively. 

With limited funds available to the Michigan Vocational Education Evaluation Project, It was 
decided to concentrate on the financial support used for vocational education In Michigan. If certain 
Improvements In financial policies and practices could be suggested, additional appropriations could 
be Utilized more advantageously. The Executive Committee of the Project, the University of Michigan 
Advisory CCmmlttee and state vocational education consultants, through their expressions, concurred 
that a review of reimbursement practices should be given top consideration. Two studies emerged. The 
first concentrated on an investigation of the use of state and federal funds to reimburse vocational 
education programs In local communities; the second focused on the reimbursement of teacher education 
services conducted by Institutions of higher education. 

This section of the report will deal with the major findings resulting from the study entitled: 

A STUDY TO DETERMINE MORE EFFECTIVE WAYS OF USING STATE AND FEDERAL 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FUNDS IN THE FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAMS 
REIMBURSED BY LOCAL DISTRICTS. >•< 

The central question of this study was: are the present uses of state and federal funds resulting 

In the most effective promotion and development of vocational education In the public schools In 
Michigan? 

Review of Reimbursement Policies and Practices In Michigan 

In conformity with the terms of the federal vocational acts, each state Is required to prepare a 



♦Abstracted from a study conducted by Ralph Wenrlch, A Study to Determine More Effective Ways of 
Using State and Federal Vocational Education Funds In the Further Development of Programs Reimbursed 
by U)cal Districts , a part of the Michigan Vocational Education Evaluation Project fAnn Arbor^ Michigan; 
The Uhlverslty of Michigan, Office of Research Administration, July 1962). 
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State plan stipulating those conditions under which federal funds will be used. Besides the conditions 
that conform to statute requirements, the states have freedom to enlarge their programs of service to 
meet the unique characteristics of their state. 

Ihe types of services for which state and federal funds are used in Michigan Include state 
administrative and advisory services, teacher education services, and services provided through local 
school districts including all-day, part-time and evening instruction, local supervisory and adminis- 
trative services and travel. These services have been provided in the fields of agriculture, home- 
making, business, and trade and industrial education. 

Despite the limitations of the federal statutes for the utilization of funds, considerable flexi- 
bility and latitude exist for the State Board of Control for Vocational Education to exercise Judgment 
as to the degree of emphasis that should be placed on various services. If the State Board of Control 
deemed it advisable that additional emphasis should be placed on one field of vocational education, it 
could make this determination and allocate funds accordingly. Similarly, if the Intent was to encour- 
age more local leadership, funds could be diverted from another service and allocated for this purpose. 

A review of the pattern of reimbursement reveals that it has remained somewhat consistent since 
the inception of the Smith-Hughes Act. This does not imply that the rate of reimbursement within this 
pattern has been constant. Since the Smith-Hughes- Act and subsequent legislation state that funds 
should be used for the promotion and further development of vocStioAal education, there appears to be 
some evidence to show that the policies and practices governing the conduct of reimbursement may have 
been conducive to supporting and maintaining some programs of vocational education. 

Although the pattern of reimbursement has remained rather constant, the rate of reimbursement has 
been on the decline, particularly in the vocational education programs carried on in Michigan high 
schools. Despite this fact, over the years there has been an Increase in the number of programs and 
an Increase in enrollments. In recent years, however, there has been a decline in the field of agri- 
culture and trade and industrial education. 

Of the $3,182,418.09 state and federal funds available for vocational education in 1959-60, a 
total of $1,950,021.76 was provided local school districts for all types of services including all 
day programs, instruction for out-of-school youth and adults, supervisory and administrative costs and 
travel. Approximately 65 percent of this figure was expended for reimbursement of all-day programs in 
agriculture, homemaking, trade and industrial education, and cooperative programs. 

Since such a lat^e proportion of state and federal vocational education funds was used to reim- 
burse the salaries of teachers in Michigan high schools, it was decided that a study should be made to 
determine the probable effect if reimbursement of high school programs were discontinued and these 
funds used to provide other services either on the secondary level or for out-of-school youth and 
adults programs. 

Procedure for the Survey 



A questionnaire was developed with the help of the University of Michigan £!urvey Research Center 
to obtain the opinions of local administrators as to the probable effect of the withdrawal of reim- 
bursement on the salaries of high school tesichers. The questionnaire elicited opinions of local 
administrators in four areas: 

1. Opinions of School Administrators Regarding Probable Effect of Modifications in the Rate 
of Reimbursement on High School Programs. 

2. Opinions of School Administrators Regarding the Use of State and Federal Funds in the 
Development of High School Versus Post-High School Services and Programs. 

3. Opinions of School Administrators Regarding the Use of State and Federal Funds in the 
Development of State Schools, Area Schools, and/or lx>cal Programs. 

4. Opinions of School Administrators Regarding More Effective Use of State and Federal Funds. 

The questionnaire was sent to all superintendents, principals, and directors of vocational educa- 
tion in Michigan school districts in which high school- reimbursed vocational education programs were 
operating during the year 1960-61. Of 861 questionnaires sent, 790 or 92 percent were returned. The 
distribution of responses according to enrollments of schools was as follows: 0-199, 9 per cent; 

200-499, 42 per cent, 500-999, 24 per cent and 1,000 or more 18 per cent; Seven per cent of the respon- 
dents did not indicate the enrollment. . 



Opinion! of School Admlnlitratori Regarding Probable Effect 
of Modifications In the Rate of Reimbursement 
on High School Programs 
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Although the primary purpose of this survey was to determine the probable effect on high school 
programs If relndiursement were gradually withdrawn, respondents were given the opportunity to Indicate 
what the effect would be If the rate of relnd}ursement were doubled, If It were to remain the same as 
at present, and If It were to be gradually reduced so that at the end of three years no reimbursement 
were to be made. In the event that additional appropriations for vocational education were available, 
the opinions regarding doubling reimbursement would be of importance. The respondents were given the 
opportunity to choose from a list of possible responses In relation to each of the three situations 
(If reimbursement were Increased, remain the same, and decreased). They were also asked to give their 
opinions In relation to those programs (agricultural, homemaking, trade and Industrial and coopera- 
tive) which were then operating In their schools; that Is, high school principals who were operating 
reimbursed vocational agricultural programs were invited to respond to the three possible conditions 
In relation to agricultural education. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The part of the study having to do with the probable effect of modifications in the rate of reim- 
bursement can perhaps best be summarized in tables assimilating comparable data for the four fields. 

Table 1 shows the programs which would be continued unaltered and those which would be improved in 
quality and/or number of youths served if the rate of reimbursement were increased. It shows the 

Table 1 

Comparison of the Probable Effect on Reimbursed Vocational Programs 
In the Four Field! if Reimbursement Rates Were Increased, 

Remain the Same, or Decreased 
(per cent) 





Agr. 


nakg. 


TAX 


Coop. 


If the rate of reimbursement were 
to be increased; 

Improvement in quality 
Serve more youth 

Both improvement in quality and number 
served 

Continue unaltered 


38 

3 

14 

41 


31 

8 

22 

38 


12 

14 

24 

47 


16 

14 

29 

39 


If the rate of reimbursement were to 
remain the same: 

Continue unaltered 


73 


78 


80 


84 


If the rate of reimbursement were to be 
decreased (to no aid); 

Continue unaltered 


19 


45 


46 


35 


Diminish in quality 


12 


14 


4 


8 


Serve fewer youth 


8 


14 


IS 


18 


Diminish both in quality and number 
served 


21 ‘ 


IS 


14 


13 


Eliminate entirely 


36 


7 


16 


20 



percentage of programs which would be continued unaltered, if the rate of reimbursement were to remain 
the same, and it also gives the percentage of programs which would be continued unaltered and those 
which would diminish in quality and/or serve fewer youth, as well as those programs which would be 
eliminated entirely. This table suggests that if reimbursement were to be doubled, more qualitative 
improvement in agriculture and homemaking would take place, and more youth would be served in trade 
and industrial and cooperative training. There was very little difference among the four fields of 
vocational education in terms of what might be expected in continuing were the rate of reimbursement to 
remain the same, although the percentage of agricultural programs which would continue unaltered 
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was quite striking when considered In relation to reduced relnbursenent ; only 19 percent of the adwln- 
Istrators felt that their agricultural programs would continue unaltered If reimbursement were elimin- 
ated; It was 46 , 45, and 35 per cent In trade and Industrial, homemaking, and cooperative training, 
respectively. 

Another way of analyzing these data was to compare the percentage of programs operating In 1960-61 
which would probably be continued with or without modifications. Table 2 shows the programs which would 
be continued If decreased (to no aid). This table suggests that modifications In the rate of reimburse- 
ment would have the least effect on homemaking ana the greatest effect on agriculture. It also shows 
that 75 per center more of the programs In homemaklng, trade and industrial, and cooperative training 
would be continued without state and federal aid. 

Table 2 

Percentage of Programs Operating :m 1960-61 Which Would 
Continued With or Without Modifications 



l7 the rate of reimbursement were to: 


Agr. 


53cgl 


T fc 1 


Coop. 


Be increased (doubled) 


96 


99 


97 


98 


Remain the same 


95 


97 


98 


97 


Be decreased (to no aid) 


61 


89 


79 


75 



A similar comparison la presented In Table 3 of the percentage of programs operating In 1960-61 
which would be continued unaltered under the three sets of conditions, that Is, with the rate of 
reimbursement Increased, the same, or decreased. Here again, the pattern was somewhat similar to that 
In the preceding table. 

Table 3 

Percentage of Programs Operating In 1960-61 Which Would Be Continued Unaltered 



If the rate of reimbursement were to; 


Agr. 


Hmkg. 


fXT — 


Coop. 


Be Increased (doubled) 


41 


38 


47 


39 


Remain the same 


73 


78 


80 


84 


Be decreased (to no aid) 


19 


45 


46 


35 



Table 4 shows the percentages of programs operating in 1960-61 which would be eliminated entirely 
under each of the three sets of conditions, that is, if the rate of reimbursement were Increased, the 
same, or decreased. 



Table 4 

Percentage of Programs Operating In 1960-61 Which Would be Eliminated Entirely 



If the rate of reimbursement were to; 


Agr. 


Hmkg, 


T R 1 


Coop. 


Be Increased (dqubled) 


2 




2 


— 


Remain the same 


3 


1 


1 


1 


Be decreased (to no aid) 


36 


7 


16 


20 



Vocational agriculture would suffer the greatest loss in terms of the number of programs likely 
to be eliminated If reimbursement were withdrawn. The fact that vocational agricultural programs are 
currently being reimbursed at a higher rate than other programs may be relevant; In 1960-61, the year 
this survey was made, the rate of reimbursement on agricultural programs was 38 per cent, while home- 
making, trade and Industrial, and cooperative programs were reimbursed at 20, 20, and 27 pet qent, 
respectively. The effect of withdrawal or reimbursement would seem to be less In the case of home- 
making than In any of the other three fields. 
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Oplnloiui of ^hool Adminlsti^ators Regarding the Use of 
State and Federal Funds in the Development of 
High School Versus Post-High School Services and Programs 



The primary purpose of the survey of local school administrators was to determine the probable 
effect on reimbursed high school vocational programs if modifications were made in the rate of reim- 
bursement. One part of the questionnaire was designed to find at what level (high school or post-high 
school) local administrators felt the emphasis on vocational education should be focused. This section 
of the questionnaire was introduced by the following statement; 

"if. in the future, vocational funds were no longer used to support 
the present high school programs, these funds could be used to stimulate 
the further development of new programs and services.'* 

Respondents were then asked to indicate where the funds could be best used; that is, should funds 
for vocational education be used to stimulate the further development of programs and services for 
(1) high school youth, or (2) out-of>school youth and adults. An attempt was made to force the respon- 
dents to make a choice between the t\vo possibilities by asking them to check only one. They were given 
the opportunity to respond to this question in relation to each of the fields, agricultural, homemak- 
ing, industrial, and business education. 

Summary and Conclusions « 

Table 5 shows the responses from the 790 local school administrators by fields and by positions 
held. The majority of local administrators felt that the emphasis should be placed on programs and 
services for high school youth. Among the several fields there was some variation regarding this 
matter. In relation to homemaking 72|;)er cent of the respondents favored using funds to stimulate pro- 
grams for high school youth; In the field of business education, 67 per cent favored high school youth; 
and in relation to both agricultural i.nd Industrial education, 61 per cent. While superintendents and 
principals were in fairly close agreeiient with each other, directors of vocational education would 
give less emphasis to high school programs, and more to programs for out-of-school youth and adults. 

It should be noted that a slg;nlflcant percentage of the directors of vocational education checked both 
high school youth and out-of-school youth and adults, even though Instructed to check only one. 

The number of local school admlvdstrators who would use vocational funds to stimulate programs 
for out-of-snhool youth and adults is higher when viewed in relation to agricultural (26 per cent) and ■' 
trade and Industrial (24 per cent) than it is in relation to homemaking (18 per cent) and business 
education (18 per cent). 

It was thought that administrators who now have in their schools reimbursed high school programs 
in a particular field might be mor? likely to emphasize further development of programs for high 
school youth than would administrators who did not have in their schools that particular program. 
Sixty-five per cent of all superintendents thought the emphasis in agriculture should be on programs 
for high school youth, but of those superintendents who had a reimbursed agricultural program in their 
high schools, 74 per cent thought the emphasis should be on programs foi’ high school youth. The 
differences between administrators generally and those who in 1960-61 were operating reimbursed pro- 
grams seemed to be negligible except in relation to agriculture. In the field of agriculture, super- 
intendents and principals who had reimbursed vocational agricultural programs in their schools were 
more strongly in favor of the idea of putting the emphasis on programs for high school youth than were 
superintendents and principals generally. 

A further analysis was made of the responses from principals by size of school, as to whether 
funds should be used to stimulate programs for high school youth or out-of-school youth and adults. 
Except in relation to the field of agriculture, size of school seemed noc to be significant. In 
agriculture, the smaller the school, the higher the percentage of principals who favored using the 
funds to stimulate high school programs. 

Opinions of School Administrators Regarding the Use of State and Federal Funds in 
the Development of State Schools, Area Schools, and/or Ix)cal Programs 

The questionnaire sent to superintendents, principals, and local directors of vocational educa- 
tion included several items designed to determine the opinions of local school administrators in re- 
gard to establishing schools which would serve youth and adults on an area basis. First, the question 
was raised, "Row can we best use state and federal funds for improving programs and services for high 
school youth who want to prepare for employment?" Three possibilities were given: (A) for the State 
Department of Public Instruction to organize, equip, and operate state and/or area vocational schools, 

(B) to organize, equip, and operate area vocational schools through cooperating school districts, and 

(C) for the local school districts to develop more adequate programs and services. 
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Sununarv and Conclusions 

The respondents were asked to consider each of the above possibilities in relation to each 
£ield»agricultural, homeraaking, industrial, and business education. The administrators' responses, 
by fields and by positions, were as follows. In relation to homemaking, 44 per cent checked "C" 
only, indicating that they would think it best to use funds to develop programs in local school dis- 
tricts. Thirty-one per cent checked "C" only in relation to agriculture; 31 per cent in relation to 
business; and 23 per cent in relation to industrial education. All other administrators, excepting 
those who did not respond to this question, favored using funds to develop state and/or area schools, 
either in addition to, or instead of local programs. For example, in the field of industrial educa- 
tion, 64 per cent indicated support for either state schools or area schools, or both. In the field 
of business education, 52 per cent; agricultural, 41 per cent; and homemaking, 33 per cent. It 
should be noted that 32 per cent of the administrators favored the use of funds in other than local 
districts; that is, state and/or area schools only, for the purpose of providing industrial programs. 

Responses from only those administrators who operated a reimbursed high school program in a par- 
ticular field in 1960-61 indicated that 47 per cent checked "C" only in relation to vocational agri- 
culture, indicating that they thought funds should be used for local school districts to develop more 
adequate agricultural programs and services. Fifty- four per cent checked "C" only in homemaking; 45 
per cent in industrial education and a similar percentage in business. Consistently, school adminis- 
trators who had a program in a particular field felt more strongly that additional funds should be 
used for local school districts to develop more adequate programs and services in that field than did 
administrators generally. 

One analysis indicated that the size of the principal's school appears to be most significant 
in relation to industrial education, as far as his opinions regarding state and/or area schools are 
concerned. Forty per cent of the principals with schools of over 1,000 students felt that in indus- 
trial education, funds should be used for local programs only, while the percentage of principals 
in smaller schools who felt this way was considerably smaller (500-999 students, 23 per cent; 200- 
499 students, 14 per cent; 0-199 students, 11 per cent). It is interesting to note that a high per- 
centage of the administrators did not respond to this item. 

A similar question was asked in relation to out-o£-school youth and adults: "How can we best 
use state and federal vocational funds for improving programs and services for out-of-school youth 
and adults who want to prepare for employment?" Again the respondents were given the same three 
possibilities: (A) for the State Department of Public Instruction to organize, equip, and operate 
state and/or area vocational schools; (B) to organize, equip, and operate area vocational schools 
through cooperating school districts; and (C) for the local school districts to develop more adequate 
programs and services. Respondents were invited to consider each of these three possibilities in re- 
lation to each field— agricultural, homemaking, industrial, and business education. The responses 
to this question suggested that school administrators generally gave stronger support for state and/or 
area vocational schools for out-of-school youth and adults than they did for such schools for high 
school vouth. Putting it another way, a smaller percentage of local administrators would favor limit- 
ing the use of state and federal vocational education funds for local school districts to develop 
more adequate programs and services for out-of-school youth and adults than would favor the use of 
such fu 3 ids in such schools for programs and seirvices for high school youth. Twenty-two per cent of 
the administrators checked "C" only to indicate how they felt state and federal vocational funds could 
be best used for improving agricultural programs and services for out-of-school youth and adults who 
want to prepare for employment; that is, these administrators felt that these funds could best be 
used to help local school districts develop more adequate programs and services. But when these same 
administ'*^tors were asked the same question in relation to agricultural programs and services for high 
school '■',31 per cent checked "C" only. In relation to homemaking, 31 per cent checked "C" only 
in rel. to out-of-school youth and adults, and 44 per cent in relation to high school youth; 
Industria. education, 17 per cent and 23 per cent; and business education, 22 per cent and 31 per cent 
It was also interesting to note that there was a higher percentage of "no response" to this question 
when applied to out-of-school youth than to high school youth. This may mean that school administra- 
tors have not given as much thought to the problems of educating out-of-school youth and adults for 
"nployment as they have to high school youth. 

An analysis of the responses of principals by size of school as to the best utilization of state 
and federal vocational funds for improving programs and services for out-of-school youth and adults 
preparing for employment revealed that principals of the larger schools (1,000 students and over), in 
comparison with principals of smaller schools, gave greater support to the idea of using funds for 
local school districts to develop more adequate programs and services; this is true in all four fields. 

Opinions of School Administrators Regarding 
More Effective Use of Federal and State Funds 

Assuming that state and federal funds were no longer to be used to reimburse the salaries of high 
school vocational teachers in current programs, funds would be released to reimburse other programs 
and services. A portion of the survey of local administrators was designed to determine more effec- 
tive ways in which such funds might aid local school districts in the development of more adequate vo- 
cational programs for high school and for out-of-school youth and adults. A list of possible purposes 
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was Introduced by the s'<:ateiiient; "Here are several ways In which state and federal funds might be 
used to help local districts develop more adequate programs and services for high school youth." 
Respondents were then asked to check each item indicating that they either "agree" or "disagree." 

Summary and Conclusions 

The item on which there was most agreement was that more should be spent for Job training for 
special groups (e.g., potential dropouts, slow readers, etc.). Eighty-five per cent agreed that more 
funds should! be spent for this purpose, and the agreement was consistently high among administrators 
in the three categories; superintendents, 82 per cent; directors of vocational education, 84 per cent; 
and principals, 87 per cent. 

Seventy-seven per cent agreed that more should be spent for vocational guidance services for 
emplosnuent-bound youth. There was a higher percentage of agreement among local directors of vocational 
education (84 percent) than there was among either superintendents (77 per cent) or principals (76 
per cent). 

There followed In order the following Items; spend more for equipment for shops and laboratories 
—73 per cent; spend more for the preparation of instructional materials— 72 per cent; spend more for 
research and evaluation — 64 per cent; spend more for in-service training of teacher**— 62 per cent. 

An analysis of the responses of principals, by size of school, regarding ways In which state and 
federal funds might be used to help local districts develop more adequate vocational programs and 
services for high school youth revealed that the differences among principals of different size schools 
were not significant. Principals of the smallest schools (0-199) apparently saw less need to spend 
more for occupational surveys and follow-up studies and vocational guidance services for employment- 
bound youth than did principals of larger schools. 

The responses of local school administrators by positions regarding ways in which state and federal 
funds might be used to help local school districts develop more adequate vocational programs and 
services for out-of-school youth and adults, revealed the following areas of agreement and dlsagreementi 
The highest percentage of agreement to any item came from local directors of vocational education; 90 
per cent agreed that more should be spent for vocational guidance services for out-of-school youth and 
adults. Onljr 68 per cent of the superintendents, and 65 per cent of the principals, agreed that this is 
where more funds should be spent. There was quite general agreement among all three categories of 
administrators (75 per cent) that more should be spent for instruction in evening school and adult 
classes. Directors of vocational education also felt rather strongly (84 per cent) that more should be 
spent for the development of instructional materials for use in specific areas of training. Seventy- 
two per cent agreed that more should be spent for instruction in full-time technical-terminal education 
on the community college level. A higher percentage of directors recommended that funds be used to 
stimulate the further development of services and programs for out-of-school youth and adults than did 
superintendents and principals. 

The percentage of agreement and disagreement among principals by school size regarding the ways 
in which state and federal funds might be used to help local school-districts develop more adequate 
vocational programs and services for out-of-schoql j^rputh and adultq indicated little difference in 
thinking. Here again, fewer principals of the smallest schools (0-199) agreed that more should be 
spent for vocational guidance services for out-of-school youth and adults than did principals of the 
larger schools. 

Recommendations 



The following recommendations are governed by the principle that the purpose of state and federal 
vocational education funds is to encourage the improvement and extension of vocational education pro- 
grams at all levels. Continuous evaluation of reimbursement ..'ates should be made of all vocational 
programs to accomplish this principle; such evaluation may cause rates of reimbursement to fluctuate 
in view of local needs and local support. 

1. That the full rate of reimbursement be applied to the saxarles of day-school teachers 
and coordinators in approved high school vocational programs for a period of five years 
and support withdrawn (one-third each year) for the sixth, seventh and eighth years. 

The withdrawal of support of programs currently operated and which have been supported 
for five or more years should begin with the school year 1964-65. 

2. That the following services for youth of high school age be encouraged through higher 
rates of reimbursement; 

a. Instructional services which supplement the day-school vocational programs or 
meet the needs of out-of-school youth. Late afternoon and evening classes for 
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out-of-scLool youth, Saturday and sumier classes for either In-school or out-of- 
school youth, and supervised fanning practices during the summer months are examples 
of services which might be promoted through the use of state and federal vocational 
education funds. 

b. Occupational counseling, placement, and follow-up services, those services designed 
to assist employment-bound youth make the transition from school to Job. Career 
planning, educational planning. Job placement and follow-up studies would be Included 
In this category of services which might be promoted through the use of state and 
federal funds 

c. Professional-growth services for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. Services 
In this category might Include local curriculum workshops, community surveys, studies 
of the needs of youth and adults for vocational education, preparation of Instruct 
tlonal materials, and self-evaluations of local programs. 

d. New Instructional services . Schools which have not previously provided vocational 
Instruction In a particular field might be encouraged to provide new programs and 
services If the amount of aid from state and federal vocational funds vere sufficient 
to offset some of the added costs In getting a program established. The school dis- 
trict proposing to initiate a new program should be required to Justify the need for 
and feasibility of such a program. 

3. That the following services for adults be encouraged by reimbursement incentives: 

a. Instructional services for purposes of training persons engaged In agriculture, 
business. Industry, and homemaking. 

b. Instructional services for the training of technicians In agriculture, business, 
and Industry In post-high school programs In community colleges, technical Insti- 
tutes, technical divisions of colleges and universities, area vocational-technical 
schools or centers, or similar institutions. 

c. Vocational counseling services for adults who need help In making a more satisfactory 
occupational adjustment. 

d. Professional Improvement services which would Include pre-service and in-service train- 
ing of teachers of adult classes, development of more adequate instructional materials 
for adult classes, surveys to determine the needs of adults and the development of 
close cooperative relationships with business. Industry, and agriculture. 

4. That the following services, which would benefit both youth of high school age and adults , 
be encouraged through reimbursement policies: 

a. Administrative and supervisory services . Every community school system large enough 
to operate a comprehensive vocational program needs specialized administrative and 
supervisory help to give leadership and direction to the program and to maintain 
standards. 

b. Services on an area basis . Since many high schools are not large enough to provide 
a diversified program of specialized training, and some which are large enough are 
not Interested In preparing youth for employment, state and federal vocational funds 
might be used to develop area vocational programs by providing a higher rate of 
reimbursement for instructional and other services and by providing reimbursement 
for a portion of the cost of equipping area schools or centers. 

c. Purchase of equipment . Provision should be made for the reimbursement of local 
school districts for**a portion of the cost of new equipment to modernize present 
facilities and to equip shops and laboratories needed in the development of new 
programs. 

5. That a study be made to determine whether or not reimbursement of the salaries of day- 
school teachers In the community colleges, technical institutes, and technical divisions 
of colleges and universities Is essential beyond the five-year period of full reimburse- ' 
ment to which high school programs would be limited under recommendation No.l. 

Financing Vocational IJeacher Education Services 

One of the essential features of a good program of vocational education Is an adequate supply of 
competent teachers. This fact was recognized in the first national vocational education act (the 
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Smith Hughes Act of 1917) which provided specific funds for the training of teachers and required that 
in order to use the money provided tor the salaries of vocational teachers, a state must expend a 
specified amount for the training of teachers. While the George-Barden Act (1946) does not make a 
separate authorization of funds for teacher training purposes, it does state that the funds made avail- 
able for the several vocational fields may be used for assisting the states and territories in main- 
taining adequate programs of teacher education. 

Teacher education as used in relation to the national vocational education acts includes those 
activities which assist teachers or prospective teachers in securing the professional knowledge, 
abilities, understandings, and appreciations which will enable them to qualify for professional employ- 
ment or advancement in teaching vocational subjects. 

Teacher education programs in agriculture, home economics, and trade and Industry have been 
offered In Michigan colleges under the support of state and federal vocational education funds since 
1917. From 1917 until 1936 only three institutions were providing these teacher education services; 
since 1936, vocational programs have multiplied as has the number of participating collejges and 
universities. In 1980 Michigan had seven institutions which were reimbursed for counselor training, 
five institutions for trade and industrial teacher education, aree for homemaking teacher education, 
three for distributive and/or office occupations, and one fojvagrlculture. 

The amount spent In support of these programs during the year 1960-61 was $229,668.83. Pursuant 
to this fact, it is interesting to note that from 1918 to 1954 it was the policy of the State Board of 
Control for Vocational Education to make full (100%) reimbursement from state and federal funds for 
the salaries and travel expenses of approved teacher trainers employed by designated Imctitutlons. 

With the change in the Board's policy, and the subsequent Increase in the number of Institutions 
designated to provide vocational teacher-training services, it became necessary to gradually reduce 
the rate of reimbursement; the rate for the year 1960-61 was 47.2 per cent. 

The size of the state program of vocational education, in terms of full-time day-school teachers 
employed by the local schools In positions which are reimbursed, is a rough index of the teacher 
training needed — both pre-service training to supply replacements and to fill new positions, and in- 
service training of those currently employed. This number is given, by fields, for the period 1955-61. 

Business 



School year 


Agrl. 


Hmkg. 


T b I 


(Dlst, only) 


1955-1956 


290 


426 


209 


85 


1956-1957 


299 


443 


236 


67 


1957-1958 


' 299 


462 


260 


74 


1958-1959 


278 


496 


284 


123 


1959-1960 


270 


493 


243 


109 


1960-1961 


240 


506 


244 
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Purpose of the Study 

On the assumption that certain vocational teacher education services now provided by Michigan 
teacher education institutions would be provided even though there were no reimbursement from voca- 
tional education funds, and on the further assumption that vocational teacher education funds now being 
used for such services might be used to promote and stimulate needed services not now being provided, 
a survey of the institutions of higher education in Michigan operating reimbursed vocational teacher 
education programs was made during the academic year 1960-61. ’it 

The study sought to obtain the answer to the following two questions: 

1. If the reimbursement on vocational (agricultural) (homemaking) (industrial) (business) 
(counselor) teacher education programs were gradually withdrawn — over a three-year period — 
how would each of the services be affected? 

2. Assuming that current vocational teacher education funds were to be used to reimburse 
in full certain types of essential (agricultural) (homemaking) (industrial) (business) 
(counselor) teacher education services (now provided Inadequately or not at all) 

what types of services are most needed and should be supported by the use of these funds? 



’•‘Abstracted from a study conducted by Ralph C. Wenrlch, A Study to Determine More Effective Ways 
of Using State and Federal Vocational Education Funds in the Further Development of Vocational Teacher 
Education in Michigan, a part of the Michigan Vocational Education Evaluation Project (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: The University of Michigan, Office of Research Administration, June 1962). 
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Sources of Data and Methodology 

Questionnaire responses from the following institutions were sought, received and evaluated in 
the light of the two questions listed above: 



Institutions 


Agri. 


Hmkg. 


Ind. 


Bus. 


Counselor 


Central Michigan University 




X 






X 


Eastern Michigan University 










X 


Michigan State University 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Northern Michigan Uhiversity 






X 




X 


Uhiversity of Michigan 






X 


X 


X 


Wayne State University 






X 




X 


Western Michigan Uhiversity 

1 


1 


X 


X 


X 


X 



Reactions of "continued unaltered," "reduced," "eliminated," or "not applicable" were sought to 
the question if the reimbursement on your vocational teacher education program were gradually with*** 
drawn (say, over a three-year period), how would each of the following services be affected?" 



a. Pre-service courses for prospective teachers. 

b. In-service courses for employed teachers. 

c. Assisting teachers through visits to local programs. 

d. Conducting in-service training conferences for teachers. 

e. Developing and distributing instructional materials. 

f. Conducting research and other studies. 

g. Assisting teachers in planning programs of study leading to vocational 
certification. 

h. Cooperating with the State Board in conducting conferences and workshops for 
teachers. 

I. Cooperating with the State Board In sponsoring youth groups. 

J. Making provision for supervised practice teaching. 



Summary and Conclusions 



Bach of the vocational teacher education fields is confronted with unique problems and conditions; 
therefore, the responses of the several institutions arc examined first In relation to each field. 

Argicultural Teacher Education 



Agricultural teacher education is unique in that only one institution has ever been designated by 
the State Board to provide services In this field. In order to prepare persons adequately for the 
teaching of vocational agriculture, a college or department of agriculture Is consiLdered essential; 
Michigan State IJtalverslty is the only Michigan institution with an agricultural teacher education pro- 
gram concentrated In one institution for a period of over forty years. It has been possible to develop 
a program of high quality, including specialized services for teachers of agriculture. 

Only two of the services listed In the questionnaire woulc. be reduced (and none eliminated) were 
reimbursement withdrawn. Since there was no response given to the item dealing with "in-service 
courses for employed teachers of agriculture," one cannot predict what effect the withdrawal of reim- 
bursement would have on this service. The responses suggest that all of the services would be con- 
tinued with the exception of the following: 

Assisting agricultural teachers through visits to local programs would be reduced. 

Developing and distributing instructional materials for use in agriculture programs 
would be reduced. ^ 

It could be concluded that the program of agricultural teacher education would not be seriously 
affected if reimbursement were withdrawn. The predicted reduction In asslstan-se to agricultural 
teachers through local visits and the development and distribution of instructional materials may mean 
that^^these services are too costly to be provided without reimbursement. "Research and experlmenta- 
tlon" are seen as services most needed and for which vocational funds should be used. 

Business Teacher Education 

Homemaking teacher education 1$ now supported, through the use of vocational funds. In three 
Institutions. If reimbursement were withdrawn, one Institution (Michigan State University) would 
continue unaltered all services, while another Institution (Western Michigan University) would reduce 8 
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out of 12 services listed, and the third institution (Central Michigan University) would eliminate 7 
out of 10 services now provided. There may be a relationship between the predicted effect of the 
withdrawal of reimbursement and the length of time the institution has been participating in the reim- 
bursed program; Michigan State University has been reimbursed continuously since 1917, Western Michigan 
University since 1955, and Central Michigan University since 1960. Services most needed and for which 
vocational funds should be used, as listed by one institution (included most of the services now pro- 
vided; apparently these services are not considered adequate and, in the opinion of the respondent, 
will need continued financial support to make them so. Another respondent listed ’’research and experi- 
mentation" as most needed services. 

Industrial Teacher Education 



Vocational industrial teacher education presents a unique situation in that there are five insti- 
tutions engaged in a field which in 1960-61 involved only 244 full-time teachers employed by local 
schools on reimbursed programs. Only one institution (Michigan State University) would continue all 
services if reimbursement were withdrawn, but all institutions would continue their pre-service courses 
for prospective teachers and coordinators of vocational-industrial subjects, and assistance to voca- 
tional-industrial teachers in planning programs of study leading to vocational certification. The 
services most institutions would eliminate, if reimbursement were withdrawn, are: 

Assisting vocational-industrial teachers and coordinators through visits to ' 
local programs (three institutions) 

Developing and distributing instructional materials for use in vocational-industrial 
programs (one institution) 

Cooperating with the State Board in sponsoring youth groups (one institution) 

In summary all of the services listed would be provided by one institution (Michigan State Univer- 
sity) ; another institution (Wayne State University) would "reduce" only one service and "eliminate" 
none; while the three other institutions would either reduce or eliminate most of the services. Re- 
garding most needed services, one institution listed research and experimentation, another suggested 
"teacher trainers who can work with local communities" in promotional activities, another institution 
suggested research studies, workshops, and laboratory equipment. 

Counselor Training 

Although counselor training is relatively new as a part of the reimbursed vocational teacher 
education program, the number of institutions participating in the reimbursed program has grown from 
one (Michigan State Universitv^ in 1944-45 to seven in 1960-61. Only one institution indicated that it 
would continue unaltered all of the services to counselors, but five institutions said they would con- 
tinue their pre-service courses for prospective counselors if reimbursement were withdrawn, and four 
would continue both their pre-service and in-service courses for counselors. The services most likely 
to be eliminated if reimbursement were withdrawn are: 

Assisting counselors through visits to local programs (five institutions) 

Conducting in-service training conferences for counselors (two institiitions) 

Developing and distributing instructional materials for use in guidance 

programs (three institutions) ^ 

Conducting research and other studies in guidance (one institution) 

Cooperating with the State Board in conducting conferences and workshops for 
counselors (one institution) 

Cooperating with the State Board in sponsoring youth groups (two institutions) 

Making provisions for supervised experience for counselors (one institution) 

One institution said it would also eliminate the services of: (1) offering consultant services, 

(2) providing lay groups with counseling infortnation, and (3) state and area committees. In response 
to the question regarding services most needed and for which vocational funds should be used, research 
was mentioned twice, while consultant services, supervised experience, experimentation, conferences 
and workshops, promotion and cooperative curriculum development were also suggested. 
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General Conclusions 

When the responses from the Institutions In all fields were examined, It was concluded that most 
programs would continue unaltered without relmbuc3ement as far as the following three services were 
concerned: (1) pre-service courses for teacherti , counselors, and coordinators; (2) assisting teachers, 
counselors and coordinators In planning programs of study leading to vocational certification or some 
other credential; and (3) making provision for supervised practice teaching or other experience. The 
services which would be eliminated most often were: * 

1. Assisting teachers, counselors and coordinators through visits to local programs. 

2. Developing and distributing Instrn'.tlonal materials. 

3. Cooperating with the State Board In sponsoring youth groups. 

4. Conducting In-service training conferences for teachers, counselors, and coordinators. 



Recommendations 



1. That the State Board adopt the following policies: 

a. That reimbursement for present programs of vocational teachers' education be reduced 
over a three-year period so that by the school year 1965-66 general reimbursement 
would be eliminated. 

b. That beginning in 1965-66, reimbursement be provided only for those services essential 
to the promotion and further development of vocational education, and which services 
would not be provided adequately without such reimbursement. 

This study would suggest the following services might be included: 

Assisting teachers, counselors, and coordinators through visits to local programs, 

Developing and distributing Instructional materials (Including programmed materials), 

Ck^nductlng in-service training conferences for teachers counselors, and coordlnatora 

The most necessary services to be reimbursed under this plan might change as the needs 
change. Reimbursement on services provided under this arrangement should cover all 
costs. This policy could be implemented, in part, beginning with the school year 
1964-65. 

c. That at least 25 per cent of the funds budgeted fqr teacher education be designated 
for research and experimentation. 

Teacher education institutions should be invited to submit proposals with the under- 
standing that any proposal accepted may be financed in full through the use of these 
funds . 

2. That a committee be appointed by the State Board to review and recommend. to the State Director 
the proposals • for research and experimentation. which should be funded under 1, c above. 



Part 2 

Organization for the Administration of Vocational Education fy 

Michigan is committed to an educational philosophy that delegates to local boards of education 
maximum . asponslblllty for planning, organizing, and executing educational programs. Few prescrip- 
tions have been Imposed by the Legislature or the Department of Public Instruction. Local boards of 
education, through their administrators, have made determinations regarding the administrative struc- 
ture in programs of vocational education. In recent years the administrative aspects of vocational 
education have become increasingly complex. Future demands may result in an even higher degree of 
complexity. The local community faces many problems arising from the surge in industrial and tech- 
nical development. The obsolescence of skills, lack of work opportunities for the aged, young people 
and minority groups, the retention of young people in school, and a host of other concerns have never 
been more vexing. Relationships with governmental agencies dealing with manpower problems have become 
intricate and Involved and closer contact with the industrial-business, agricultural community is 
needed to minimize program lag. The expansJon of vocational education in the community college. 
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competition for students, and Inadequately trained counselors pose additional problems. Strong, 
vigorous leadership Is necessary If local schools are to fulfill their commitment to young people 
and adults. A school system's adequacy depends not only on the Individual competency of its admlnis" 
trators but also on the extent to which this competency is released. 

There has been no systematic study in Michigan of the pattern organization for the administration 
of vocational education programs. Yet authoritative sources emphasize the importance of organization 
in determining the effectiveness of educational programs. Therefore, in an evaluative study, some 
attempt should be made to determine whether or not effective programs of vocational education possess 
characteristics that make for successful vocational programs, in contrast with those that do not. 
Furthermore, the Univers^,cy of Michigan Advisory Committee indicated that such a study ranked second 
in importance to the task force given major responsibility for investigating various aspects of admin' 
istration, organization, and supervision. The remainder of this section of the chapter discusses 
the highlights of the study conducted.* 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this particular study is to shed more light on the organization of vocational edu- 
cation in Michigan high schools, to determine authority positions and to relate the pattern of dis- 
tribution of authority to the effectiveness of the vocational education programs. 

Procedure 



The procedure was to identify two groups of schools : Group X, schools whose programs were thought 

to be more effective than the average; and Group Y, schools whose programs were thought to be less 
effective than the average. To classify these schools, heads of services of the Department of Public 
Instruction's Division of Vocational Education were used as a jury of experts. These people, along 
with their assistants, have close contacts with a large number of schools in the state and are ac- 
quainted with all the fields of vocational education. They make frequent visitations to the local 
school districts and are in written and oral contact with the teachers, directors, and administrators 
of the school districts. 

No set criteria for "effectiveness" of a program were given the jury meml)ers. They were merely 
asked to seJ -ct the two groups of schools, each using his knowledge of the existing programs in 
Michigan and in the individual schools and making a subjective judgment based on his interpretation 
of effectiveness. The lists which the five jurors separately drew up were then coijisolidated and 
re-presented to the assembled jurors for consensus. The two groups of schools, X and Y, were chosen 
at two different periods. 

The researcher then devised a questionnaire which attempted to determine who within a particular 
school or school system had the initial responsibility for performing selected administrative func- 
tions. The questionnaire underwent a series of refinements, rev:!.sw by professionals, and a trial 
run before being sent to the following personnel in each school system selected for inclusion in the 
study: the superintendent, the high school principal, the director of vocational education (if such 

a position had been designated by the school) , and teachers of courses presumed to be preparing stu- 
dents for post-high school employment. 

Altogether, 268 questionnaires were sent to personnel in the 39 Group X schools; of these, 240 
or 90 per cent were returned. Seventy-eight questionnaires were sent to personnel in the 12 Group Y 
schools; of these, 60 or 77 per cent were retumed. 

Later a sub-group of the X schools was designated. This sub-group (Group Xx) consisted of ten 
Group X schools whose figures for system-wide enrollment and number of professional teachers employed 
were closer to those for the Y Schools than were those for the total Group X. Sixty-three question- 
naires were sent to personnel in the Xx schools, and 55 or 87 per cent were returned. 

Several high schools were visited to gain greater background and insights into administration, 
organization, and vocational education. These visits afforded an opportunity to check functions 
covered by the suih^ey instrument; moreover, face-to-face contact aided in clarifying actual practice, 
provided an in-depth extension of the survey, and assisted in developing a "feeling" for the school 
and effectiveness of the educational enterprise. 



*Abstracted from a study conducted by Clarence C. Mason, A Study of Organization for the Adminin 
tration of Vocational Education in Selected Michigan High Schools , a part of the Michigan Vocational 
Education Evaluation Project (Ann Arbor Michigan: The University of Mic'igan, Office of Research 
Administration, June 1963). 
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Findings 

The findings are presented In the complete report through a series of 34 tables and explanatory 
text. Documentation reveals that the original Identification of Groups X and Y by the jury was con- 
firmed by self-ldentlflcatlons made by personnel within the schools studied. 

Specific topics covered In the findings are; self- Identification, hiring new personnel, supervi- 
sion, dismissals, evaluation, budgets, job descriptions, lay advisory committees, summer and evening 
school programs, statements of objectives, departmental structure, directors of vocational education, 
relation of practical arts and vocational programs, follow-up studies, and structure of organization. 

The summarization of the findings Is based on the two-fold purpose of the study: to determine 

authority positions over administrative matters and to relate the pattern of authority distribution 
to the effectiveness of the vocational education program. 

« 

Distribution of Authority 

In analyzing the positions to which authority had been distributed. It was discovered that In all 
groups of schools studied there had been almost total delegation of authority by the school boards to 
the professional personnel. Table 6 Indicates only a one per cent retention of authority at the 
board of education level In the three groups of schools studied. This table also Indicates only one 
per cent authority level for lay advisory committees In the three groups. 

System-wide committees had even less authority. Group X schools gave this position a one per cent 
response; the other two groups showed no response. The high school committee had responses varying 
from one per cent In Group Y schools to three per cent In Group Xx schools, an Insignificant amount. 
Presumably boards of education and school executives do not regard committees as proper agencies to 
exercise administrative authority; such thinking would be consistent with generally accepted adminis- 
trative theory. 

Table 6 

Opinion by Group as to Who In the School or School System 
Initially Hakes Decisions 
(In per cent) 



1 

Response 


Group X 
N-240 


Group Xx 
N-55 


Group Y 
N-60 


Teacher, Coordinator, Counselor 

• 


18 


21 


19 


Department Head or Chairman 


6 


9 


5 


High School Committee 


2 


3 


1 


Principal or Assistant Principal 


22 


28 


28 


Director of V< iatlonal or Adult 








Education 


28 


11 


13 


System-wide Committee 


1 


m 


— 


Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent, 
Curriculum Director, Director of 








Special Services 


21 


26 


32 


Lay Advisory Committee 


1 


1 


1 


Board of Educaticii 


1 


1 


1 






Table 6 indicates that the department heads or chairmen had an authority delegation of five per 
cent in the Group Y schools, six per cent in Group X schools, and nine per cent in Group Xx schools. 
Somewhat surprisingly, departmentalization does not carry with it a strong delegation of authority. 
The extent of delegation indicated above contrasts with a positive response (from 76 per cent In 
Group Y schools to 84 per cent In Group "Xx schools) to the question of whether or not there were 
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departments for vocational in the respondent's school. This portion of the study would seem to bear 
out those who say the department head or chairman is merely a figurehead, possibly with Influence but 
certainly without authority. 

An 86 per cent of responslbllty in Group Xx schools, 89 per cent ;ln Group X schools, and 92 
per cent in Group Y schools was left to be distributed among the superintendent, high school principal, 
dlrecto;!^ of vocational education, and individual teachers. 

• I 

Talyle 6 indicates the superintendent of schools or one of his immediate central staff personnel 
retained 32 per cent of the authority for initial administrative decisions in the Group Y schools, as 
compared with a 26 per cent retention in Group J&c schools and a 21 per cent retention in Group X 
schools . 

The amount of delegated authority which was retained at the high school principal's level was 28 
per cent for both the Group Y and Group J&c schools, and 22 per cent for the Group X schools. Indivi- 
dual teachers had 21 per cent of the authority distributed to them in the Group Xx schools, 18 per 
cent in Group X schools, and 19 per cent in Group Y schools. 

The amount of authority delegated to the director of vocational education was 28 per cent in 
Group X schools and 11 and 13 par cent respectively in Group J&c and Group Y schools. However, when 
it was asked whether or not the school system had a director of vocational education, the following 
positive response was shown: Group X, 63 per cent; Group J&c, 36 per cent; and Group Y, 55 per cent. 

This apparent dichotomy was similar to that of the department heads or chairmen. The explanation of 
the dichotomy is probably the same in both cases: the position exists more as a title than as an 

authority position. 

Effectiveness of Program 

The respondents tended to agree with the jury of experts' value judgment concerning the effective- 
ness of the vocational education programs in answering the question, "How well does your school's 
total program compare^ with the programs of other Michigan high schools in preparing graduates for 
immediate entry into gainful occupations?" Group X respondents tended to see ^elr program as more 
successful than the Group Y respondents— 72 per cent "very good" and "good" responses in the X group 
compared with only 47 per cent such responses in the Y group. The Xx group fell into a middle posi- 
tion with a 60 per cent response. The differences in patterns of authority distribution between the 
Y schools and the Group X and sub-group J&c schools may be considered as organizational factors contri- 
buting to the relative effectiveness of the programs. 

The Group X school systems averaged 5,683 pupils and 232 teachers; the Group Y sch6ol systems 
averaged 1,862 pupils and 71 teachers. With such a great difference in the size, a great difference 
in the distribution of authority was expected. Therefore, sub-group Xx was derived as being more 
similar to Group Y in size of operation. Group Xx schools systems averaged 2,082 pupils and 80 
teachers . ' 

The study was not expected to show more similar patterns of response for Group X and Group Y 
schools than it showed for Group Xx and Group Y or even for Group Xx and Grqup X schools. However, 
similarity of response between Group X and Group Y did permeate the findings. 

It was interesting to note that according to the response patterns. Group X and Group Xx schools 
were similar in effectiveness of program, and dissimilar in size of operation and organizational 
structure; whereas Group Y schools were dissimilar to Group X and Group Xx. schools in effectiveness 
of program, but similar to Group Xx schools in size of operation and similar to Group X schools in 
organizational structure. These anomalies are not explained by data in the present study; however, 
the answer may lie in the fact thatGroup Y schools had based their organizational structure on other, 
larger schools rather than on their particular organizational needs. 

Another organizational factor which may Influence the effectiveness of vocational education pro- 
grams is the delegation of authority. Table 6 indicates that Group Y boards of education had dele- 
gated as much authority to the professional personnel as had the boards of education in the other 

groups. However, this table indicates that the superintendent of Y schools retains 32 per cent of the 
authority, as compared with the 26 per cent retained by Xx superintendents. 

It is difficult to comment on delegation of authority to department heads and to directors of 
vocational education, since the study does not show hbw closely title is related to authority. How- 
ever, in all groups of schools meaningless titles should be disposed of and authority distributed 

where it can carry out the purpose of the organization most effectively. 
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Recommendations 



Based on the findings of the study, the conclusions, and the researcher's observations In the 
field, the following recommendations are made to strengthen programs of vocational education through 
organizational structure: 

1. That written policies be established which clearly indicate the place of and goals for 
vocational education programs In the school enterprise. 

2. That written policies be established which clearly Indicate the dudes and relationships 
of personnel In the vocational education programs. 

The response to the questions, "Who prepares written objectives for vocational 
departments?", and "Who prepares written objectives for Individual vocational 
courses?" Indicated a direct relationship between the existence of such written 
objectives and the strength of the school program. Likewise, the answer to the 
questions, "Who prepares job descriptions for various vocational positions?". 

Does your school or school system have a job description for the position of 
director of vocational education?", and "Have the respondent's duties been clearly 
defined so he knows what is expected of him?', also suggested some dl^rect relar 
tlonshlp between a positive response and the strength of the school's program. 

3. That positions carry responsibility and authority as well as title, and that either a de- 
partmental chairman or director of vocational education be designated where the size of opera- 
tion and/or need for such pn««icion is warranted. Further, that titles without corresponding 
responsibility and authority be eliminated. 

When the responses In Table 6 are compared with the response to the question of 
whether or not there Is a director of vocational education. It seems that many 
positions exist In title but not In corresponding responsibility and authority. 

4. That the superintendent be encouraged to delegate to the principal the responsibility for 
program appraisal, for supervision, and for hiring and dismissal of teachers, and that where 
the size of operation warrants sub-delegation, the principal continue to be charged with 
primary responsibility for these functions of administration. 

Response to the question of bow well the school's total program compares with 
the programed of other Michigan high schools In preparing graduates for Immediate 
entry Into gainful occupations shows that the .principal Is In an advantageous 
position to evaluate the effectiveness of the vocational program. Response to 
the question of "Who directly supervises teachers of high school vocational 
.subjects?" shows that the Group Xx principal Is the chief supervisor of voca- 
tional courses; this principal Is also shown to be the primary person to recommend 
non-renewal of contracts for unsatisfactory vocational teachers. 

5. That teachers be delegated a clearly stated role In preparation of budget requests and 
requests for purchase of material and supplies. 

Group Xx teachers are Indicated as playing an Important role In response to the 
questions, "Who prepares budget requests for vocational education.?", and "vTho 
initiates requests for purchase of materials and supplies for vocational programs?" 

6. That graduates of vocational programs as well as dropouts receive the same degree of atten- 
tion in follow-up studies as college-bound youth; further, that such Information be used 

as part of the appraisal of effectiveness of vocational programs. 

7. That each school and school system study its organizational structure in light of the charac- 
ter and extent of the vocational education program needed for the community. 

This study has one other dimension which the researcher had "read between the lines" of the res- 
ponses to the survey instrument; encountered in discussions with leaders in the field; and verified 
through school visitations. Though not documented in this study, it is a dimension of equal impor- 
tance with the statistical findings: namely, that the effectiveness of any program of vocational 
education is largely determined by how much Interest the chief administrators and the faculty have in 
preparing students for' Immediate entry Into gainful occupations and how sound their Ideas are for 
doing so. The organizational structure can facilitate or Impede the effectiveness of a program, but 
by Itself cannot make, an otherwise Ineffective program effective. 



CHAPTER V 



VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN 



The present chapter of ti-e report Is concerned with the programs of vocational teacher education 
maintained in Michigan institutions of higher education. Although sources for information are mani- 
fold about specific activities of vocational teacher education, , relatively little has been done to 
consolidate this Information; consequently, attention is given to a review of institutional activities, 
patterns of curricula and peculiarities inherent in each of the fields. 

Procedure 



Responsibility for Investigation of teacher education fell under the Jurisdiction of Western 
Michigan Iftilverslty. The project co-directors appointed a task force of thirteen individuals repre- 
senting eight institutions, two local communities, and the Department of Public Instruction. Compo- 
sition of this group included: eight teacher educators, a counselor trainer, a local director of voca- 

tional education, a local school administrator, a supervisor of student teaching and a representative 
from the Department of Public Instruction. 

Four subcommittees were appointed to appraise teacher education In agriculture education, business 
education, home economics education and industrial education. A total of ninety-nine professional 
leaders participated in subcommittee activities. The basic data concerning teacher education programs 
were submitted in a series of four subcommittee activities. These were later synthesized Into one 
report. Vocational Teacher Education in Michigan. In this final report only certain major findings 
will be summarized since it is impossible to include the mass of data and findings that emerged. 

Several of the subcommittees have indicated that the product of their investigations represented a 
progress report since the opportunity for self-study has triggered the necessity for continued effort. 

Part 1 

Agricultural Teacher .Education 

The subcommittee on agricultural teacher education investigated four areas of teacher education: 
the undergraduate student, the pre-service program, in-service program, and the graduate program, 
investigation of each of the^e areas was not exhaustive; only certain aspects were studied. 

Michigan State University has the sole responsibility for the preparation of teachers in voca- 
tional agriculture in Michigan, since one Institution can readily supply the number of teachers needed. 
Furthermore, a land grant institution has the facilities and staff both in technical subject matter and 
professional education, exceedingly difficult to duplicate in other institutions. In the period 1950- 
1961, a total of 500 teachers who qualified for a vocational secondary provisional certlilcate grad- 
uated from the four-year program. Table 1 summarizes the graduates by year and the distribution 
according to teaching and non-teaching placements. 

Data abstracted from annual federal reports revealed that in the year 1961-62, 231 departments of 
agricultural education employing 238 teachers were cporative in Michigan. Total enrollments In these 
departments reached 15,518. This enrollment figure included high school or all-day classes, young 
farmer classes and adult farmer classes. Two hundred and twenty of the teachers employed graduated 
from Michigan State University; the remaining eighteen graduated from nipa other in-state or out-of- 
state institutions. 

The average age of vocational agriculture teachers was 35.5 years. Average teaching experience 
was 8.9 years; average tenure in present teaching position was 6.8 years. 

Fifty-nine per cent had permanent teaching certificates; 38 per cent, provisional certificates; 
and 5 per cent were teaching on special certification. Thirty per cent had earned the master's degree. 
Approximately ninety per cent received their master's degree from Michigan State Uhlverslty. Salaries 
ranged from a low of $4,800 to $9,799 a year, averaging about $6,391 for a 12-month period. 

An analysis of teaching time of the 238 teachers revealed that slightly over 30 per cent devoted 
100 per cent of their workday to teaching agriculture. About 70 per cent spent anywhere from 14 to 79 
per cent teiiching agricultural subjects. This latter group either served as administrative assistants 
or taught other subjects. Table 2 shows the number teaching other subjects or engaged in other 
activities. 
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Table 2 

Other Subjects Taught by Vocational Agriculture Teachers 



Subject 


Number of Teachers 


Science 


78 


Shop 


35 


Study Hall 


20 


Mathematics 


18 


Social Studies • 


5 


Conservation 


4 


Guidance 


4 


Administrative Assistant 


2 


Athletics, Band, Business Education, Cooperative 
Education, English, Family Living, Geography, lOFT, 
Special Education (one in each subject) 


9 
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In 1960-61, forty-seven teachers or 16 per cent conducted young farm classes with a total enroll- 
ment of 704, Average enrollment was about fifteen per teacher. One hundred eighteen teachers or 45 
per cent taught adult farmer classes with an enrollment total of 2,791; the average enrollment per 
teacher was 23. 

Some Characteristics of the Undergraduate 

In order to ascertain some characteristics of students preparing to bo vocational agricultural 
teachers, the freshman class of 1961-62 was examined. Nineteen students comprised the freshman class, 
17 coming from 16 Michigan high schools; two were out-of-state residents. All nineteen were single and 
one had military experience. Their average age was 19, Pour of the 19 transferred Into the vocational 
agriculture curriculum; three from the College of Agriculture at Michigan State; one from an out-of- 
state Institution. 

One of Michigan's requirements for certification In teaching vocational agriculture is a minimum 
of two years of farm experience after reaching the age of fifteen, A Farm Experience Inventory, a 
self -administered Instrument, was used to determine the extent to which the freshman class met the 
farm experience requirement. The Inventory was filled out by the student and then evaluated by faculty 
members on the basis of a five-point qualitative scale ranging from "excellent" to "not acceptable" 
and a three-point quantitative scale. Slightly more than sixty per cent fell within the "fair" to 
"not acceptable" In quality of experience and most students lacked the minimum quantity of experience, 
which leads to the conclusion that students enrolling In vocational agriculture possess less farm 
experience than In the past. This can be attributed to three factors: (a) students enroll at an 

earlier age; (b) limitation of time to accumulate the necessary experience; and (c) difficulty In 
securing suitable experience. 

* 

Sixty- three per cent of the 1961-62 class had 4-M experience ranging from one to ten years. 
Sixty-eight per cent had F.F.A. e^qierlence and took vocational agr,lculture In high school. Students 
enrolling In recent years tend to have more' farm youth organization experience than previously. 

The majority of the students indicated their former teachers of vocational agriculture had been 
Instrumental In their selection of vocational agriculture teaching as a career. This corroborates a 
study conducted several years ago In which the same conclusion was reached, 

Pre-Service Program 

The pre-service or four-year undergraduate program Included both formal courses and extra curric- 
ular activities. Institutional policy, state certification and the state plan were Identified as 
determinants of the undergraduate program, A total of 192 quarter credit hours are required for 
graduation. Approximately 47 per cent of the curriculum Is devoted to general-educatlon-and-sclence 
block, 37 per cent to professional education. 

Appraisal of the Pre-Service Program 



In order to determine the effectiveness of the pre-service program. It was decided that reactions 
should be solicited from two separate groups, experienced teachers and vocational agricultural students 
enrolled as seniors In the undergraduate program. The first group was composed of vocational agrl- 
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culture teachers who graduated during the five-year period 1956-1960. During that five-year period, 
the pre-service program had not changed materially. The second group was composed of. 17 seniors. This 
number constituted the entire senior class for the year 1960. It was hypothesized that experienced 
teacher responses would differ from students In training. 

A survey Instrument was prepared to appraise six activities: curriculum, summer experience pro- 

gram, extracurricular, student teaching, counseling and guidance, and general. Responses were based 
upon a three-point rating scale as well as free choice. 

Findings of the Survey 



In general, responses from the two groups surveyed were not too dissimilar. Where marked de- 
viations existed, these are noted under each of the activities appraised. 

Curriculum 

Respondents Indicated there was good balance between the general education and science courses. 
Fifty per cent stated that Insufficient numbers of courses were offered In agricultural science, 
agricultural economics, and agricultural engineering. According to the teacher group, undue emphasis 
In the curriculum was given to general professional education courses and not enough time was given to 
agricultural education courses and student teaching. General professional education courses ranked 
highest on the list requiring reorganization. Students felt that the agricultural electives were 
sufficient, whereas the teacher group showed a preference for mo.re agricultural electives. (Agricul- 
tural electives are selected from technical courses in Dairy, Livestock, Poultry, Farmstead Beauti- 
fication, Farm Forestry, Crops and Soils, Land Use, and Fruits and Vegetables). Seventy-five per cent 
of the survey group said that the combination of required courses was satisfactory. Fifty-four per 
cent thought the required courses adequately met the needs of the vocational agriculture teacher. 

Fifty per cent felt a five-year preparation program would be beneficial. 

Summer Experience Program 

In addition to student teaching, undergraduates may spend a two-week apprenticeship with an 
experienced agriculture teacher through the summer experience program, for which three-quarter credits 
are offered. The responses by the survey group revealed that those who had participated In the sum- 
mer experience program tended to rate the activity higher than those who did not. Fifty per cent 
thought the experience was highly valuable and should be required of all agricultural education majors. 

Extracurricular Activities 



The majority of the respondents indicated they had participated in the Agricultural Education 
Club activities. Eighty-four per cent said the experience was of great value, while the remainder 
reported it was of some value to them In their student teaching as well as in their subsequent teach- 
ing. Most respondents suggested that more skills and leadership activities should be Incorporated 
into the Club program. 

Student Teaching 

Seventy-five per cent of the respondents stated that a full term of student teaching was adequate, 
although several suggested additional time was required and that fewer students should be assigned to 
a center. The same number rated their student teaching experience as good. 

Counseling and Guidance 

All respondents replied that sufficient Information and assistance had been provided regarding 
academic requirements, course offerings, scheduling, and the like. All of the respondents indicated 
that they had had an academic advisor with whom they felt free to consult at any time. Ninety- two per 
cent felt the advisement system was adequate and should be retained. ^ 

General 



This portion of the survey was devoted to future occupational goals and the reasons why teaching 
agriculture was selected as a career. Fifty per cent of the respondents reported that Interest In 
agriculture was the chief reason, while 24 per cent stated that teaching In general was the paramount 
factor. Seventy-five per cent considered teaching vocational agriculture as their permanent career; 
16 per cent considered it a temporary occupation and 8 per cent were undecided as to their future 
plans. Eighty per cent stated that the undergraduate program was broad enough In scope to prepare 
them for related occupations other than teaching. 
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In-Service Teacher Training Program 

A comprehensive program of in-service activities is offered thrcugh collective efforts of the 
College of Education, College of Agriculture and the Department of Public Instruction. The constantljr 
expanding technology in agriculture and changes in instructional technique require that administrators 
and teachers in the field be glveh ample opportunity for professional growth on a continuing basis. 
In-service activities fall into ten categories; (1) credit courses, (2) first year teacher follow-up, 
(3) instructional materials, (4) service letter, (5) professional meetings, (6) annual conferences, * 
(7) area conferences, (8) research projects, (9) Michigan Education Association meetings, and (10) 
other professional activities. A detailed description of these activities is Included in the publica- 
tion, Vocational Teacher Education in Michigan . 

Appraisal of the In-Service Education Program 

A second survey was conducted in connection with this study. to ascertain the reactions of the 
experienced vocational agriculture teachers to the in-service education program. A 10 per cent random 
sample was taken of teachers graduating between 1955-1960. Twenty-two teachers were Included in the 
sample. A 78 per cent response was received. Teaching experience ranged from two to six years. The 
following table summarizes the respon&'e , # 



Table 3 

Survey Responses to In-Service Training Activities 





Item 


A Great 
Help 


Some 

Help 


Very Little 
Help 


1. 


Follow-up visits with first year teacher 


12 


4 


1 


2. 


Individual visits with teachers in 
their schools 


12 


4 


1 


3. 


Individual visits with administration 
at time of local lichool visit 


7 


9 


0 


4. 


The service letter 


11 


6 


0 


5. 


Technical subject-matter meetings 


14 


3 


0 


6. 


Staff participation on professional 
committees 


10 


7 


0 


7. 


Staff participation at professional 
meetings 


9 


8 


0 


8. 


Preparation, demonstration, and 
discussion of teaching aids 


14 


3 


0 


9. 


Staff publications- and writings 


10 


7 


0 


10. 


Correspondence to teachers about 
submitted problems 


5 


12 


0 



Tlie teachers surveyed were requested to list suggestions and recommendations for Improving or 
strengthening the in-service program. Comments were also solicited by several staff members as they 
made contact and otherwise worked with teachers of vocational agriculture. The suggestions and recom- 
mendations are listed below; 

1. All vocational agriculture graduates from Michigan State University should have a major 
in agriculture. 

2. The responsibility for organizing an in-service training program should rest with the 
agricultural education staff of the College of Education, Michigan State University. 

3. The responsibility for the presentation of technical agricultural information should 
rest with the College of Agriculture, Michigan State University. 
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4. "a graduate prograun for vocational agriculture teachers should include a master's degree in 

technical agriculture with a concentration in areas such as dairy or animal husbandry or 
other technical areas. This degree should not be the same as that offered in agricultural 
education. 

5. Extension courses with credit should be available at centers in the state to accommodate 
all types of se If improvement programs. 

6. Special Programs: 

The vocational agriculture teachers should be given released time to attend certified 
special prograuis such as: 

a. Dairy school at Michigan State University. 

b. Mastitis 'team meetings. 

c. Brucellosis eradication program meetings. 

7. Literature: 

a. Newsletter from departments in the College of Agriculture should 
be made available to the teachers of vocational agriculture. 

b. Fact sheets on specific topics should be sent to all vocational 
agriculture departments on a continuing basis. 

c. Bulletins. The policy of sending bulletins in quantity should be 
determined by the topic and the size of the vocational agriculture 
department. Single copies should be available to all departments. 

d. Journals. It would be very desirable if the vocational agriculture 
teachers were active members of such societies as the American Dairy Science 
Science Association or the Society of Animal Production. A research 
Journal is available from each society. 

8. The program of assembling teaching units and teaching aids should be evaluated 
according to (1) use of vocational agriculture teachers and (2) the development 
of strong vocational agriculture leaders. 

9. All vocational agriculture teachers should be responsible for working with others 
in a total agricultural program in a county. 

Credit Courses ' 

Some special problems attend offering credit courses on an extension basis. Twenty-two extension 
courses in agricultural education were offered throughout the state during the .period, 1956-1961. 
Twenty courses were conducted in centers in the lower peninsula and two in the I^per Peninsula. 
Additional courses could have been offered; however, limitation in staff time and funds interfered. 

The relatively small number of teachers in the Upper Peninsula accounts for the difference in number 
of course offerings. 

Average enrollment in extension courses was approximately 12. The low enrollment can be attri- 
buted to several factors. Thirty per cent of the agriculture teachers already had the master's degree 
The remaining 166 teachers were so widely scattered geographically that courses scheduled in any one 
location attracted a limited number of teachers. Furthermore, the specialized subject matter was not 
conducive to attracting other than agriculture teachers. 

Forty courses in technical agriculture were offered throughout the State by the College of Agri- 
culture during the five-year period, 1957-1961. Ninety per cent were conducted in the lower peninsula 
This substantiated the complaints of vocational agriculture teachers in the Upper Peninsula that 
technical agriculture courses were not available. 

Graduate Education in Vocational Agriculture 



Graduate education is available on both the master's and doctoral level in the College of Educa- 
tion. 

Master's Program 



The stated objectives for the master's degree program were: 
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^1. To develop further competency as a teacher in a public school system. 

P>^'“P“a“on In research and bread areas of education for students of agrl- 
caltural education who plan to pursue work beyond the master’s degree. 

• ; 

3. To develop further competency as a teacher of vocational agriculture. 

4. To prepare for entrance into leadership p'ositions in vocational education. 

I 

agriculture education includes work in three areas: general pro- 

fessional education, specialized professional education, and technical agriculture. A total of fLty- 

five credit hours usually is required for completion of the program. As a general rule, one- third of ' 
the graduate’s program is dedicated to each of these areas. B one cnira or 

. „ Education Area: All graduate students are required to take a course in PrincJoles 

^ditional courses are selected in guidance, social-philosophical touLa- 
tions, learning theory, or administration. r i.uuuua 

, Sg - ^cializ^d Professional Area: Courses normally included in this area are in agricultural educa- 

needs^of tlirstuStsI ' advanced problems courses are based upon the specific 

cultHS ^SnSL^?^:;!;";!^^ f‘=«dent may strengthen his background in technical agri-' 

content fields through this portion of his program. Courses may be selected from agricultural 

C 5 c?pr” agi^icultural engineering, animal husbandry, dairy, farm crops, horticulture, poultry 

strenath.rJijJ and closely related sciences. Since many teachers need to 

fhpv mpll '’ackground in certain areas or overcome certain personal or professional weaknesses 

they ^y enroll in one or two courses in any department in the university. Examples are speech, 
socxology, and language. , r- “» 

r^nr-u leadership positions in agricultural or vocational education or to 

moS master s degree, there is generally less emphasis on the technical content areas and 

more on basic preparation in the professional areas. 

Appraisal of the Master’s Degree Program 

In order to determine the effectiveness of the master’s degree program it was decided to survey 
teachers ^o had received their master’s degree, and (2) students who were enrolled 
nn hli*! w ° The survey was administered in connection with the Annual Conference held 

University campus. One hundred sixty teachers were requested to fill out the 
^'t, ^^fhty-eight, or 55 per cent, responded. Thirty-six respondents had completed their 
fifty-two were in various stages of completion;* Twenty-seven of the 36 who had « 
wlthin*^hh their master s, earned it within five years of the date of the survey, five had been earned 
^Sod six-to-ten-year period and four had received their degrees prior to the ten-year 

courses taken in the master’s degree program are summarized in Table 4. 

In tractions suplied in connection with the survey form stressed the fact that the respondent was to 
react only to those courses in which he had been enrolled. 

suraey revealed the following findings: the majority of respondents in- 

c tha.. the chief reason for pursuing the master’s was for professional improvement; the next 

indicated fi^ncial gain and the smallest, advancement. Seventy-three per cent of the 

responding endorsed more off-campus credit courses. Courses in technical agri- 
culture, Table 5, seemed to have the Dx>st appeal. 

Doctoral Programs in Agricultural Education 

programs in agricultural education are designed for persons with exceptional scholas- 
who show promise of becoming leaders in agricultural education or in closely related 
fields. The positions for which the doctorate qualifies a person include; college teacher of agri- 
cultural education, instructional materials specialist, research worker (state or national), state 
consultant of vocational education in agriculture, local or state administrator in 
education, consultant for international programs, education specialist in industry or 
government. Programs leading to the Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Education are offered. ^ 

^PP*^o*l“ately two full years of study beyond the master’s degree is plan- 
dafp’B ^5® concentration of study in the various fields will vary with the candi- 

date s goals, background of study, current status of understanding, and experience. The candidate 
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for either degree i<; expected to choose a research problem and to report the research in the form of 
a thesis* The thesis is usually equivalent to 36 credits. ^Language requirements for the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree require that the candidate pass examinations demonstrating his abiUty to read 
German and French at a level of proficiency needed to conduct the research work. It is possible to- 
take additional course work in another professional area to offset the requirement of one language. 
The Doctor of Education Degree requires reading ability of one language or demonstrated competency 
in the field of statistics. 



Table 4 

Respondent faction, to Value of Courses 
In Master's Degree Program 



ITEM 


Reaction 


Very 

Important 


Important 


Not 

Important 


General Professional Education 


Administration 


22 


13 


6 


Curriculum Improvement 


21 


22 


6 


Guidance 


23 


17 


2 


Teacher 6e Administration 


13 


21 


1 


Psychological Problems of the Classroom 


6 


19 


8 


Trends in Education 


5 


20 


9 


Specialized Professional Education 


Farm Mechanics 


37 


10 


2 


Young Farmer 


15 


24 


2 


Adult Farmer 


18 


22 


1 


Course Building in Vocational Agriculture 


29 


14 


5 


Vocational and Practical Arts Education 


0 


1 


0 



Technical Agriculture and Cognate Education 



Soils 


36 


24 


0 


Animal Husbandry 


36 


7 


0 


Sociology 


7 


24 


4 


Crops 


2 


1 


0 


Horticulture 


1 


0 


0 



Table 5 

Off-Campus Courses Requested 



Course Area 


Frequency 


Technical Agriculture 


33 


Agricultural Education 


12 


Guidance 


5 


School Administration 


3 


Sociology 


2 



( 
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The student must pass written and oral comprehensive examinations. The written examination in- 
crudes three areas: (1) Agricultural Education, (2> the related field outside the College of Educa- 

tion, and (3) the general field of education. The first two of these examinations are under the dir- 
• , ection of the appropriate members of the candidate's guidance committee, supplemented by other facultv 
... members appointed by the dean of the college. The third examination is directed by a standing examin- 
ing committee created for the purpose by the college. The topics covered will represent those ideas 
and concepts which give, structure and meaning to the field of education. The oral examination is 
held after the written examinations have been completed and evaluated. The purpose of the oral exami** 
Mtion is to probe items which appear from the written examination to need further investigation, and 
items not included in the written examination. The oral examination is directed by appropriate members 
of the guidance committee and personnel selected from the standing committee by its chairman. 

The comprehensive examinations muse be passed within five calendar years after the date of admis- 
sion to the doctoral program. Before taking the examination, the student must have completed at least 
80 per cent of his required course credits, not including credit toward his thesis. 

The candidate is examined orally upon presentation of his thesis. The examination centers on the 
thesis itself, but it also includes examination on relevant basic concepts. 

Appraisal fo ,the Doctoral Program 

^o separate studies were conducted to appraise the doctoral program in agricultural education. 

The first study constituted a follow-up of all individuals who had been awarded the doctorate degree 
since the program was instituted. A self-administered survey form was constructed containing seven 
categories for which reactions were requested: admission procedure, language requirements, course 
requirement, dissertation, staff and facilities, examination procedure and "placement. A total of 
twenty-four specific items were listed. Responses to some items were on the basis of satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory ratings; others, on a yes-no check list. 



: A detailed analysis of the findings is beyond the scope of this report: consequently, 

only a summary is provided. ^ 

Admissjoji Procedure ; Items in admission procedure included (1) the application form, (2) test- 
ing program, (3) the interview, and (4) scholarship requirements. Respondents indicated that the 
application form, the interview and scholarship requirements were satisfactory. Two of the 17 reacted 
negatively to the testing program and said it was unsatisfactory. 



Requirements ; Three items were included in this category; (1) language requirement, 
(2) language substitution option, and (3) statistics option. Twenty-three per cent felt the lan- 
guage requirement was unsatisfactory. The language substitution option and the statistics option were 
satisfactory to the remainder. As shown by specific comments, those responding negatively questioned 
whether the benefits were commensurate with time, money, and effort expended. 

^ ^ rse Requirement ; Four items were included in this category; (1) greater variety in courses, 
^ (3) courses outside of education, (4) courses in more fields of education. 

Eight per cent of the respondents said a greater variety of courses would be beneficial and fifty 
per cent requested additional courses other than professional education. Twenty-three per cent 

favored more independent study. Twenty-eight thought courses in other areas of education should be 
available. 



Di s sertation ; Items included in this category included; (1) problem selection, (2) credit 
allocation, (3) flexibility in pursuing a problem. All respondents rejected the selection of a re- 
search problem from a prepared list, implying maximal freedom in problem selection. Less credit al- 
location for the dissertation and more flexibility in researching a problem was recommended by one 
respondent. or j 



Staff and Fac ilities ; Items listed in this cateogry included: 
of Education faculty, (3) facult’^ from other fields, (4) library. (5) 
facilities. ^ ' 



(1) advisory, (2) other College 
8 tat is t leal , (6) s tudy 



n j respondents, all indicated they received adequate assistance from advisers. One of the 

jJ dissatisfaction with advisory committee members in the College of Education and in another 

aiscipiine. 

** 

Fourteen of the 16 respondents said the library facilities were good; two thought they were in- 
adeq^te. Statistical equipment and facilities were rated as adequate by 13 of the 15 respondents, 
wo thought this area could be Improved. Study facilities met with less approval since only 10 of 
the 15 respondents felt they were adequate, four said they were fair and one felt they were poor. 



Examinations : Items listed In this category were (1) too early In the program; and (2> too late 

in the program. 

All respondents said the comprehensive examinations came at the right time In their program. 

Placement ; Individuals were requested to respond to the question as to the quality of the place- 
ment service. Ten of the 12 respondents found It satisfactory; two said It was unsatisfactory. Others 
were on leave from positions and, therefore, found It unnecessary to utilize the placement service. 

Appraisal by Doctoral Candidates In Agricultural Education 

The second study concerned with the appraisal of the doctoral program was directed to the candi- 
dates currently working toward the doctorate In agricultural education. A' similar survey instrument 
to that mentioned In the study above was devised, except that Irrelevant Items were deleted. Addi- 
tional Items were included since several modifications in the.doctoral program had been adopted 
recently. The respondents were requested to check Items on the basis of a three-point rating scale. 

A summary of the responses Is presented in tabular form., 

Admission Procedure ; Improvement in the testing program and to a lesser c'sgree In the entrance 
Interview was advocated according to responses in Table 6. 

Table 6 



Responses to Admission Procedures 



Item 


Res 


3onse 


Nundier 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Application for Adalsslon 


13 


11 


2 


0 


Scholarship Requirements 


13 


13 


0 


0 


Testing Program 


11 


6 


3 


2 


The Interview Procedure 


13 


9 


4 


0. 



Program Planning ; Fifty per cent of the respondents, according to Table 7, suggested that certain 
weaknesses may exist In planning course work and research In connection with the dissertation. Selec- 
tion procedures In regard to adviser and guidance committee appeared to be satisfactory. 



Table 7 

Responses to Program Planning Procedures 



Item 


Res] 


ponse 


Nun&er 


. Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Course Work 


11 


7 


4 


0 


Research 


11 


7 


3 


1 


Selection of Guidance 










Committee 


12 


10 


2 


0 


Selection of Advisor . 


12 


10 


2 


0 



Examinations ; The small number of responses to this category was probably due to the number of 
doctoral candidates who had not completed their examinations. The general examination In education 
which is designed to test the competency of the candidate in the overall field of education received 
unfavorable reaction by over fifty per cent of the seven responding. 



Table 8 

Responses to Examination Procedures 



Item 


Res 


^onse 


Number 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Preliminary Examination 


6 


5 


1 


0 


Oral Examination 


5 


5 


0 


0 


Comprehensive Examination 


7 


3 


4 


0 
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Requirement ; Neither the language requirement nor the substitution of twelve hours 

highly. Almost 70 per cent said the language -requirement was un- 
satisfactory and fifty per cent reacted in a similar manner to the course substitution. 



Table 9 



Responses to the Language Requirement 



Response 



Item 


Number 


SatTsfactorv j 


! Unsatisfactory 


Language for Ph.D. 
Substitution of Course 


12 


4 • 1 


i 8 


Work 

Substitution of Statis- 


12 


8 


4 


tics in Ed^.D. 


12 


10 


2 



• general Recommendations 

1. Reimbursable funds for teacher education in vocational agriculture should be specifically 
identified. The teacher education staff in agriculture should be given the opportunity 
to recomraund uses to which the mnies will be put. 

2. The stap in agricultural education should be given responsibility to develop program, and 
the various activities making up such program. These activities and the emphasis on certain 
activities, may be varied from year to year, depending upon need. 

3. The teaching of on- and off-campus courses in teacher education in agriculture at the under- 

graduate and graduate level becomes the function of the university and, as such,' should be 
financed and promoted by the university. i. 

4. Institutional policies -regarding minimum enrollments in courses should not be allowed to 

handicap vocational education staffs in providing essential specialized professional educa- 
tion Courses. 

5. Specific reimbursable funds should be set aside in tlie very near future for an intensive 
evaluation study of the total program in teacher education for vocational agriculture, with 
implications for changes as the findings of such a study might indicate. 

6. Staff and clerical positions should be filled in keeping with personnel needs, to adequately 
perform the functions of an on-going program of teacher education (t; vocational agriculture. 

7. Noninstitutional, reimbursable funds should continue to be used to assist communities which 
provide student teaching, to allow time for the supervising teacher to engage in his teacher 
education activities. 



Part 2 



Business and Distributive Teacher Education 

Although services for the preparation of business education teachers have been in existence for 
some time, reimbursed vocational teacher education in business and distributive education is a rela- 
tively late arrival. Federal funds through the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 were appropriated only for 
eacher education in agriculture, home economics, and trade and industrial education. Business and 

® disadvantaged. With the passage of the George- 

een Act of 1936, additional federal funds have been available for distributive education. Only 

coordinators^'^^ support of business teacher education for the preparation of office 



purposes of this report, business and distributive teacher education are discussed separately, 
although in practice most institutions providing teacher education services have interlocked both 
phases. Business education as mentioned in this report encompasses both office occupations and basic 
business and economics education. Distributive education is confined to distributive occupations. 

Procedure for the Study 



Two separate suh^ask forces were appointed to conduct studies in business and distributive 
teacher education. The business education sub-task force included representatives from those 
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tion in Business. '^The following Jine iSfitutioM^^oLS*^! Association for Teacher Educa- 

nj.lver.lty of Detroit. S^eX ^ UnXSy ° 

The University of Michigan assumL thfresponsiSutv Michigan UniveJkty. 

through reports fro. the various institutioTanf -- — ‘i 

educators, local public'^schools ,^bu 8 ineM ^ 00 ^ 8 ^!?^^? Individuals representing teacher 

were accumulated through meetings! conferences LS the ^evi Educftion. Sata 
Western Michigan University provided the leadership *^f or this group!^*^^®*^^°®^ descriptive reports. 

each insaJftiorcoSrapprajS^ preparation of a general format by which 

Cooperative Of fice Teacher Edur^n'cr, 

.paclXToXeXrtlv"pXaXXjL^^ “S tjjenty-thltd year. I„ „62, there were 37 
high school level. Thirty-two high schools and ^ level and six on the post- 

program of office and a program of distributive edMraM " ectool institutions offered both a 
Forty-four diversified cooperative programs of offlppa*^^d? teacher-coordinator, 

tion were conducted in 44 high -schools f Thus industrial educa- 

ttousand, two hundred and ninety-seven stSents ffceLefln!Jr programs. Three 

through enrollment in a cooperative educaUorprogLm of so'rt^p'e?" occupations, 

office occupations; 35 coordinati^g°bot!Tan*^office\tog?aS^a^d^^% ® program in 

Michigan State University, "^atd°wfj^e StatrSJiJLSty ^’^Sintrthr'* University of Michigan, 

ranks of experienced classroom teachers, most arrirtoarfd at Itl «e recruited from the 

tion institutions provide on-campus courses du“L ttfr anS t The teacher educa- 

extension centers, make school visitations and oMtlclnS! / i" sessions, offer courses in 

including coordinator conferences, preparation If 



flther Bustnea g Teacher Educafctnr^ 

versity. ThLritcltdet’^^tStMl'^Ittthlgfll^^U^ universities and at one private uni- 

College, Michigan State University^NortherJI Michigan University, Fertis State ^ 

of Michigan, ./ayne State Univers^'t;,":n1t"tSt‘^^^^^^^^ University 

State College. FotradSlnittr^tiJe^tattfrat*^^^ exception of Ferris 

education curricula. At Eastern MicMganXivSs^tf teacher 

University, Northern Michigan University, and Ferris ’<? ta t^Col 5^? ®!!! Western Michigan 

for business teachers resides in the Department or Snhnni S responsibility for programs 

« the University of Michigan, the program's adnlnlSt^r^a f University and 

f=f ' ““iverslty, the vnde?gradnate p°X L Xi Education. At Michigan 

and the College of Business; the graduate oroeran .« hansf Ac College of Education 

versity of Detroit gives Joint responslhlllti^for '“''='1®^' diy the College of Education. The Unl- 
the School of Sciences. «dP»»tlblllty for the program to the school of Business and ArtHnd 

s^ceXlnaX^LrXXX^^X" -- -1 avallahle, 

•ecretarlal and accounting. An estimated 35o‘Kirtea"ctarTaXXfS 

The Busine ss Education Prnp jrflm , 

The program for business teachers *iri ni i ..t. ... 

with preparation for secLdarJ sSLl tSbhlSr al»o»t exclusively 

the liberal arts college, the state cerWficatLS code"®and influenc« such L 

ary Schools and Colleges. * i North Central Association of Second** 
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mathematics, and social studies. The state requirements of a major and two teaching minors was 
commonly met by a- major and minor in the business field, and one teaching minor in a cognate field. 
Most p£ the schools represented offered a choice of two majors (secretarial and general business) , 
with a few offering a third choice, distribution. 

The curriculums in general represented a loose fit to student needs. Offerings and elections 
are on the basis of subject names or titles, frequently according to availability. In practically 
all cases there was reason to assume that content and teaching method were geared to the nefeds of 
students preparing for business positions rather than teaching. Furthermore, subject matter could 
be more closely fitted to the needs of prospective teachers, economics for teachers, conservation 
for teachers, and others. ' . 



Each of the following was a course required by at least one school. Those liiarHed with an 
asterisk (*) were required by at least half of the colleges represented: 



* accounting 

* economics 

* communications (report writing) 

* typewriting 
law 

. office machines 
■ Introduction to business 
business policy 
records management 



management 

personnel 

statistics 

marketing 

shorthand 

income tax 

finance 

business mathematics 
secretarial science 



Professional Education 



Instruction in* professional education in all of the colleges conformed to the requirements of 
the certification code, and differed from institution to Institution in organization pattern and 
amount rather than in kind. The twenty semester hours defied comparison and tabulation because of 
the nature of these differences, but in all cases included the following: 

Social foundations of education (history of education, philosophy of education, educational ^ 
sociology, and others). 

Psychol ogical foundations (educational psychology, child growth and development, guidance, mental 
health, and others). 

Public education (organization, administration, and curriculum). 

■Methods of teaching (general methods, general methods in business subjects and methods of teach- 
ing specific subjects, such as secretarial, distribution, general business). 

Directed teaching (this laboratory experience was considered a most important part of the pre- 
paration of teachers, and the great variety of practices was shown). , 

Some relied on campus schools controlled by the department or school of education, where the 
student teacher was in close and frequent contact with instructors of method courses and with buclnes 
education instructors. Some used off-campus schools where articulation of practice teaching with 
professional classes was likely to be very loose. Practice varied as to the amount of laboratory 
experiences. Some schools arranged for full-day experience of six weeks or more; some planned half- 
day assignments for one semester only. Variety of experience was sought by any of the following: 

(1) additional experience in teaching in both a major and a minor; (2) in two different subjects, 
i.e. typing and bookkeeping; (3) at two levels, i.e. a junior high school and a senior high school 
experience. 

Supervision varied. Some arranged^ to have student teachers supewised by members of the business 
education faculty, or by general methods teachers, and some appointed resident supervisors. There 
were faults with each of these arrangements, and little confidence was expressed that the full possi- 
bilities of the laboratory experience were being realized. 

Distributive Teacher Education * 

Distributive education in Michigan is in its twenty-fifty year. In 1962 there were 34 distribu- 
tive education cooperative programs conducted on the high school level and four on the post-high 
school level. Thirty- two high schools and two post-high school institutions offered both a program 
of distributive and a program of office education, coordinated by the same teacher- coordinator. Forty- 
four diversified occupations programs of office, distributive, and trade and industrial education were 
conducted in 44 high schools. 



** *’ V- 
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%irty-8ix teacher-coordinators had the sole responsibility for coordinating a program in dis- 
tributive occupations; 35 coordinating both a distributive and Office program, and 39 wf^rcoSrdiL- 
tors of diversified occupations programs of which distributive education was a part. Two thousand 
fifty-four students received instruction in distributive occupations in a coopera- 
tive educati^ program of some type. Although enrollments have periodically. fluctuated there has 
been a noticeable upward trend since 1937. 

Four institutions have been designated by the State Board of Control for Vocational Education to 
prepare distributive education coordinators. These include Michigan State University, University of 
Mchigan, Wayne State University, and Western Michigan University! At Western Michigan, distributive 

alltl department, while at the other institutions®it’is a parfo^ 

a total program of business and distributive education* ^ 



Western Ittchigan University operates a rather extensive undergraduate and graduate program 

institutions conduct programs on the graduate level only. In addition to offering 
campus, the institutions offer extension courses to upgrade coordinators, 

MM if! visitations and consultative curriculum aid, develop instructional materials, and par- 

ticipate in coordinator conferences and other in-service activities. 

Sie. Forward Loo k in Preservice Distributive Teacher Education 

teacher education program of the future ha.i an unparalleled chal- 
emphasis upon the program approach to distributive education has 
very definite implications. The program approach involves a complete curriculum and implies a series 
or sequence of distributive experiences beginning very early in the individual's schdol^career. It 
Mn..! fr ® distribution as early as kindergarten a^d con- 

coTlegef an^ifto aShoS.' ^o junior high school graduation, on to community 

With such a broad program approach, the distributive teacher education program of the future 

M^i meet this challenge. Th^. following set of beliefs should undergird distributive educa- 

tion and the new distributive teacher education program: 

°'ne : "a general introduction to the field of distribution should begin in the 

Wndergarten-umt. devoted to the .tody of the dleUotl^SV 

education program should provide instructional, units for the pre- 
service preparation of elementary teachers. It is conceivable that a course, "Teaching of DistHbu- 

tnT ll to ’surfSi^feras "Test- 

ing of Reading or Industrial Arts for the Elementary Teacher." 

The distributive teacher education institution should also provide topical outlines dealing with 

^?!Sals available and suitable for this level.'and s?f^y b!fks othef 

materials designed to be read by the elementary pupils. 

. . ~Vi®u "^^5 Career opportunities in distribution should be adequately covered in the 

junior high school in those courses dealing with careers and/or occupations. 

The new distributive teacher education program should provide instructional units for the ore- 
St!nSr *^® "®‘=‘=®^ unLmLfdlL farLr 

. number thre ^: The ..distribution process should be adequately covered in the high school 

by the course or courses dealing with general or basic business. ^ ^ 



The new distributive teacher education program should provide instructional units for t ■>.' ore- 

Jrof'iET" " "“riLirjroctSs Ihl ?^Lh- 

« goyr ; Specialized courses in the various aspects of distribution should he a oart 

nft;'':o;Ugis:'“ c%rehLJ:rSXch^Ss““n^%:nj;“‘ 

The new distributive teacher education program should prepare teachers >of distribution through 
tion S o»SlT^; reg”S;;fi;Sh"ni:^^ educ 
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« distributive teacher education program should prepare teacher- coordinators through 

a well-pWed pre-service curriculum which has a proper balance of general and specialized education 

The specialized area should provide for depth in subject matter, supervised work- experience and a 
well-planned student teaching internship. experience, and a 

^ dis<J«ibutive education program in the comprehensive high schools and com- 
munlty colleges should have a youth organization for the distributive education students. 

The new distributive teacher education program should devote some time in the pre-service teacher 
stSts!°*' teachers to the importance and need of a youth organization for distributive education 

tv education should be made available through the communi- 

ty schools for all individuals engaged’ in distributive businesses. 

j distributive teacher education program should provide adequate preparation for those 

The new distributive teacher education program should provide instructional units on the plan- 
ning and supervising of the distributive education program in the schools. ^ 

Conclusions 



4. 

5. 



10 . 



The nu^er of cooperative occupational education programs in the public high schools and 
community colleges, in which vocational distributive education is a part, has remained 

nearly constant during the past five years. This is true for student enrollments for the 
past ten years. 

education as a specialized cooperative program is found in only 28.3 per cent 
of Michigan s public class A high schools and in none of the smaller high schools. 

The majority of the teachet-coordinators presently employed by the public schools having 
cooperative programs including distributive education did not earn undergraduate or graduate 
degrees from a designated distributive teacher education institution. 

Approximately 85 per cent of the teacher-coordinators are male. 

salary of the teacher- coordinator is greater than the average public 
8 choo X t eacher . ^ 

Approximately 59 per cent of the teacher-coordinators of cooperative programs, in which 
distrputive education is a part, devote full time to the position. The other teacher- 
coordinators have additional assignments. 

The presently designated distributive teacher education institutions appear to be providing 
a rather complete program of service for vocational distributive teachers, as evidenced by 
a caparison with the activities described in the U. S. X)ffice of Education policy bulletin. 
Administration of Vocational E rfiicaUnn ^ 

Student teaching centers for prospective distributive teacher- coordinators need greater 
attsntion on planning^ supervision, and designation procedure. 

Hie present supply of teacher-coordinator candidates is inadequate for meeting present and 
future demands. ° 

Hie certification requirements of the reimbursed distributive teacher education institutions 
are more demanding than the minimums as set forth in the Stats Flan. 



Recommendations 
1 



The designated teacher education institutions should more actively recruit students for their 
programs, to provide more trained teacher- coordinators for distributive education. A con- 
centrated state-wide effort led by the State Office of Vocational Education would al’sp help 
tne situation. 
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teacher education institutions, with the assistance of the State” Office of 

Vocational Education, should give greater attention to developing student tLch^nrccLefs 
to designation procedure, and supervision. ® «cuaenc teaching centers, 

3.^ The designated teacher education institutions should be encouraged to devote more time «-o 
the preparation of instructional materials. ” ® aevote more time to 

teacher-coordinator to devote 

6. The designated distributive teacher education institutions should be encouraeed to keen 
cer..ification standards higher than the minimums set forth in the State Plan. ^ 

Part 3 



Home Economics Teacher Education Program 



Description of the Study 



warranted bp the facts, to raise ,ues?ioS! UenUfy^rsueror"' 
indicate areas which need further study. xuenciry issues or 

assenbli-annSuert'1tLVSe»d^5d^^^^ 

Of the home economics teacher education program. responsible for specific aspects 

aSd (5) fo°“:L^;i:ir‘:;ftJ‘:i.o““ questionnaires to hone eoononics teachers, 

in thl Sr”^Of thes?^f?fJrJ''“^^°" participated. Over 550 individuals particiJaLd' dirfctly 
fonnhovo a' /VO fiffcy-four Were home economics faculty and state staff, 29 were sunervls-fne 

chers and 472 were home economics teachers in reimbursed vocational programs,' 1961-L. ^ ^ 

Supply an d Demand for Home Economics Teachers 

teache'^s“l1u o1“heS 

' ™th"appJov»r:iXseT“°“' JlStUutL^s 

and (^""oiS^So per^e^J^of ^ potential supply of women in Michigan colleges, 

ecLScs^ attracted to major curricular areas other than homf 

1958 Srough^l961^in ^l^eifht^Lstit^clo" in home economics education from 

wars a trend in nunbers of students enrolled, the last fhree years Jn^^atS a do™»“d on^f 

tutloM ^«lld1°™ o£ll6'«„''wl8Sf “ a'Serj“;sf ir-ioSn S??' 

s“o;d.“^“®°" consistently graduated the larges t"nusd.er I vrtrt SISm^Mgar 
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Table 10 



Number and Status of Michigan Institutions 
Preparing Home Economics Teachers 



Name of Institution 


Status 


1917-61 


Status ] 


L961-62 


Approved 


Reimbursed 


Approved 


Reimbursed 


Approved by State Board of 




■ 






Control for Vocational Education 










Michigan Stdte University <■ 


1917 


1917-62 


Yes 


Yes 


Eastern Michigan University ^ 


1917 


1917-47 


Yes 


No 


Northern Michigan University 


1937 


1944-47 










1937-38 


Yes 


No 


Wayne State University 


1937 


1944-47 


Yes 


No 


Western Michigan University 


1937 


1937-39 










1944-47 










1955-62 


Yes 


Yes 


Central Michigan University 


1941 


1944-47 










1960-62 


Yes 


Yes 


Albion College 


1952-53 


No 


Yes 


No 


Mercy College 


1960 


No 


Yes 


No 


Others 










Adrian College 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Marygrove College 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Sienna Heights 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Emmanual Missionary College 










(Andrews College) 


No 


No 


No 


No 



During tKe two-year period (1958-59 and 1959-60) , a total of 325 majors in home economics educa- 
tion, graduated. Table 11 furnished information regarding the placement of graduates by institution. 

Of this group, 231 or 71 per cent accepted teaching positions the first year after graduation. Sixty- 
two per cent accepted positions in vocational or reimbursed homemaking programs and 38 per cent 
accepted positions in non- vocational programs. Sixteen per cent married and did not teach; nine 
per cent accepted other positions; and three per cent continued to study and did not teach. 

The percentage of graduates of teacher training programs whu'taught home economics the first 
year after graduation had been third highest in the ten-year period, 1947-57, in the central region. 



Data about the present and future demands for home economics teachers are difficult to estimate 
because of many unknown factors. The demands are greater than the supply in those fields in which 
positions are held primarily by women. In the fall in 1958 it was reported by the U. S. Office of 
Education that there were at least 500 unfilled home economics teaching vacancies in the secondary 
schools and at least 222 vacancies in college and university teaching and research positions. There 

were 265 unfilled positions for county agents and assistants and 59 positions on State Extension 
Service staffs." 

During 1961-62, more than one thousand home economics teachers in Michigan were employed in voca- 
tional and non-vocational homemaking programs at the secondary level. Of these, 524 were in voca- 
tional programs. Considering the projected school enrollments in grades 7-12 in the next decade, 
1963-64 to 1973-74, the number of home economics teachers should be Increased by 50 to 60 per cent 
to maintain the present program. 

The commu'Liity college program is growing in Michigan and home economics courses are fre<iuently 
included in the currlculums. The Cooperative Extension ServlCt? and adult education programs also 
need the services of home economics teacher education graduate/;. Estimates of the needs in thes« 
fields are not available. 



Colleges and universities will continue to need staff members who have completed considerable 
graduate work with a minimum of a master's degree but, increasingly, graduate work above the master's 
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level. Michigan home economics teachers , after con^letlng work for certification and advanced 
degrees, tend to remain as classroom teachers in Michigan. 

Table 11 

The Placement of Home Economics Education Students Who Graduated In 
1958-59 and 1959-60 from Eight Approved Institutions* 



Institution 


Graduates 


Teaching 


Not Teaching 


Other 






Vocational 


Non- Vocational 


Married 


Further Studv 


Albion 














1958-59 


4 


0 


3 


0 


0 


1 


1959-60 


3 


1 


2 








Central Mich. 














1959-59 


17 


7 


4 


2 


2 


2 


1959-60 


12 


12 


0 








Eastern Mich. 














-1958-59 


17 


11 


3 


1 


m*m 


2 


1959-60 


19 


15 


2 


2 




















Mercy 














1958-59 


3 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1959-60 


4 


3 


1 








Michigan State 














1958-59 


74 


25 


25 


11 


1 


12 


1959-60 


57 


31 


9 


14 


1 


2 


Northern Mich. 














1959-59 


3 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1959-60 














Wayne State 














1958-59 


17 


0 


11 


3 


1 


2 


1959-60 


20 


1 


11 


4 


4 




Western Mich. 










- 




1958-59 


22 


6 


5 


5 


1 


5 


1959-60 


53 


29 


10 


12 




2 


Total 1958-59 


157 


51 


53 


22 


5 


24 


Total 1959-60 


168 


92 


35 


32 


5 


4 



*Data secured from "Enrollment and Placement of Graduates in Home Economics Education" submitted 
by consultants. State Department of Public Instruction and further checked with the various institu- 
tions . 



There are few sources fcr estimating the future demands for home economics teachers at the local 
level; in the community college program; in adult education; in positions of leadership at the state 
level; in colleges and universities, including teacher educators and specialists in home economics 
subject fields. For future planning, it is imperative that this task be delegated to appropriate 
groups and the results be made available to persons responsible for recruiting, education and plac- 
ing of home economics teachers. 

Faculty in Home Economics Teacher Education 

Only limited data were collected relating to the faculty. However, data about number of faculty, 
degrees and rank in home economics and home economics education were secured in 1960-61. 

The administrative units in the various institutions varied considerably. The majority of 
faculty were engaged in teaching. A few had responsibilities for administration, non-credit field 
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aervice, follow-up of first year teachers and for research. In 1960-61 there were 127 home economics 
and home economics education faculty, including full-time administrators. Of the 112 with academic 
rank, 70 per cent had ranks of assistant professor or instructor. 

^or institutions ranged from 84 to 2. Four of the institutions 

distSbiti^n wL 84ri7,°7, 7! 2. economics and home economics education. The faculty 

As to academic degrees, 25 or 19.7 per cent had doctor’s degrees, 101 or 79.5 per cent had 
master s degrees, and one person had a bachelor's degree. Some faculty were involved in completine 
requirements for the doctoral degree, and a few have received their doctoral degrees since 1960. 

While the size of the staff in the various institutions appeared adequate for the purposes of 
the home economics department involved, the prevailing attitude in most institutions was that the 
size of the staff was not adequate. 

Pre-Service Home Economics Teacher Education 

The purpose of the undergraduate program is to assist the prospective^^bpmemaking teacher to 
develop her intellectual capacities so that she is able to think critically, apply principles and 
Mke generaxi?!a1:ions. The curriculum is based upon the liberal studies— humanities including philo- 
. f social science and natural science. The emphasis in courses in home economics shall be 
i “ “ activity-centered. The end product of the program is an educator, not 

The program shall be based upon competencies, particularly important for the teacher in present- 
® include knowledge and understanding in the areas of human development, the family 
as a social institution, management of resources both human and non-huraan, role of the consumer in 
aesthetic needs of the family, including food, clothing and housing.” consumer in 

The Gene ral Pattern of Distribution of Credit Hours 

Table 12 indicates the distribution of credit hours within the individual institutions. 

individual instttutions indicated that approximately 39.6 per cent (or 46.9 
pr!? required for graduation (122.5) were devoted to courses in gen- 

S? Jr; ® credits were distributed aomewhat differently in the individual institution > 

° J rr ^ to include communication skills, American thought and literature, the physical, natural’^ 
and behavorlal sciences^ and the arts and humanities. 

r** approximately 34.6 credits were allocated to profess- 

r f‘’"°“i«s»/«cluding the family, child development, consumer education, family 
family health, foods and nutrition, clothing and textiles, housing-home fur- 
rr equipment While the distribution of credits in home economics enrses varied, 

instituticns. In some institutions, certain so- 
called home economics areas were taught in departments other than in home economics. 

crecHS® tendency was to meet only the minimum requirements in educatioh, 22.4 semester or 33.6 term 

of r c o*"^® Credits required for graduation. The remainder 

er 1^.3 per Cent, was spent in recommended electives and in furth- 

er meeting of the minors for certification. 

Required Home Economics Courses . All institutions required at least one 
course in the following areas; family and child development, home management^ family economics art 

and^textilesr”^” ’ nutrition, food preparation, meal management, clothing selection and construction,’ 



Some of the diversities encountered in the eight institutions were; 



1 . 



2 . 



Some subject matter areas were taught as separate courses, and others were integrated 

general courses. An example of this was in the area of textiles; in one institu- 
tion it was incluaed in three integrated clothing courses rather than taught separately. 

There was no particular pattern as to grade level. Required home economics courses 
could be taken anywhere from the freshman to the senior year. 



^Statement prepared at Michigan State University under the leadership of Dr. Thelma Porter. 
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Distribution of Courses by Semester Hours of Credit in Pre-Service 
Undergraduate Curricula in the Eight .Approved Institutions 



Institution 


General 
Education 
Hours Per cent 


Home Economics 
Education 
Hours Per cent 


Teacher 
Education 
Hours Per cent 


Electives 
Hours Per cent 


Total 


Albion 


48 


38.6 


30 


24.2 


20 


16.2 


26 


21.9 


124 


Central 

Michigan 




39.6 


33 


26.6 


19 


15.3 


23 


18r5 


124 


Eastern 

Michigan 


43 


34.7 


38 


30.6 


21 


17.0 


22 


17.7 


124 


Mercy 


51 


42.5 


30 


25.0 


23 


19.2 


16 


13.3 


120 


Michigan 

State* 


44 


34.3 


50 


38.3 


20 


ir.5 


16 


11.9 


130 


Northern 

Michigan 


48 


38.8 


35 


28.2 


23 


18.5 


18 


14.5 


124 


Hayne 

State 


50 


42.4 


28 


23.7 


31 


26.3 


9 


7.6 


118 


Western 

Michigan 


42 


33.9 


33 


26.6 


22 


17.7 


27 


21.8 


124 


AVERAGE 


46.9 


39.6 


34.6 


28.3 


22.4 


17.8 


18.4 


15.3 


122.5 



*Term hours equated to semester hours 



3. In some institutions required home economics courses were taught outside of the depart- 
ment. For example, family relationships was taught in the college of education in one 
institution, and child development was taught in the psychology and education depart- 
ment in another. 

4. The number of credits required in the different subject matter areas varied from 
institution to institution. 

5. There was a wide variation in the prerequisites for required courses in home economics. 

There was a variation In the relative emphasis given to lecture and laboratory experi- 
ences in the various courses. 

7. There were variations in the number of credits assigned to each course. 

Descripti on of Required Professional Education Courses . Inquiry into the general nature of the 
professional education courses required before and following the student teaching experience was 
limited. However, institutions seemed to meet the professional education requirements In different 
ways. Required courses placed emphasis on (1) psychological foundations, nature and direction of 
learning and child development; and (2) school and society, foundations of education similar 
courses. In some institutions, students had additional observation and experiences in schools out- 
side of the student teaching experience. Not all insticutions had resident student teaching experi- 
ence, but approximately one half of them did. 

All eight institutions had special methods courses. Seven institutions submitted course outlines 
which were then analyzed by a special comoilttee to determine common and diverse elements in the conr 
tent. 



The Common Elements 



1. All institutions indicated in their objectives a concern for helping students 
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understand the scope and purpose of homemaking education. 

2. Each of the Institutions gave some consideration to program planning 
or to curriculum In either the objectives, experiences or topics ^ 

Included In their course outlines. 

3. Each of the Institutions Included some consideration to teaching 
techniques. This was Indicated In both objectives and In learning 
experiences or topics. 

4. Each of the institutions considered Instructional materials In their 
objectives, learning experiences and/or topics. 

Differences or Variability 

1. Not all of the Institutions Indicated that they Include "vocational 
education" in their home economics methods courses. 

Four of the Institutions Indicated In their objectives that "voca- 
tional education" was a major concern. Five of the Institutions 
Indicated this In the .xperlences and/or topics. 

Vocational education, when It was Included In the home ecoviomlcs 
methods course, might deal with: 

a. Vocational homemaklng in Michigan, Including personnel and reports. 

b. Present scope of homemaking and family living— vocational education 
and the role of homemaking In the total field of family life education. 

/ • 

‘ c. National vocational education acts. 

d. Curricula or programs— relation to general education. 

e. Requirements of the vocational homemaking program. 

f. Qualifications of homemaking teachers for the vocational program. 

2. In some Institutions, enrichments were not Included In program planning, 
but were set up separately and/or not Included In the home economics 
methods courses. These aspects Included: 

Future Homemakers of America Organization Advisory conmlttees 

Home visitations Adult homemaking 

Home experiences classes 

Conference periods 

3. In a few Institutions, some consideration was given to: 

a. Basic concepts of learning. 

b. Management of the department - including the room, Its equipment, 
finances, extra class responsibilities, school parties and storage. 

D_escrlptlon of S ome Cnit mon Practices In Student Teaching 

Certain requirements or criteria for student teaching and the supervision of student teaching 
centers were described In the State Plan for Vocational Education. The major responsibility for the 
student teaching experience In some Institutions was assumed by special coordinators. Specific 
responsibility actually assumed by the home economics teacher educators and by the special coordinators 
varied somewhat among the Institutions. The coordinator appeared to assume less responsibility In 
some Institutions than In others. 

Fifty per cent of the Institutions had full-time resident student teaching centers. During 
1959*60 the eight Institutions reported they had 58 student teaching centers j three were campus 
laboratory schools and 55 schools were "off-canq).u8 centers." Within these centers there were 69 home 
economics supervising teachers. 

The student teaching experiences showed some evidence of (1) less emphasis on the so-called voca- 



tlonal homemaklng philosophy and requirements than In the past, and a tendency for the experience to 
be a more broadly conceived experience for teachers; (2) less supervision of student teachers by the 
home economics teacher educators than formerly, with a shift in the role and responsibility to super- 
vising teachers and student teaching coordinators; and (3) less communication betwefen the supervising 
teacher and the home economics teacher educator because of pressures and problems of time. The com- 
mon practice was for the home economics teacher educator to visit the center twice a term or semester. 

.Appral8_al of t he Pre-Service Program for Home Economics Teachers 

In appraising the undergraduate program, a questionnaire was sent to 113 home economics teachers 
who had recently completed their undergraduate program and had from one month to three years of teach- 
ing experience. Sixty-six per cent responded. They were asked whether they felt the emphasis placed 
upon certain Aspects of their program was "too much," "too little," or "about right." 

In general, these teachers felt that the amount of emphasis given to the physical sciences, 
natural sclsnces, behavorlal science, philosophy and the arts, and to communication skills was "about 
right." However, in the field of philosophy and the arts, the reaction of the home economics teachers 
was divided betwe'.in "too little" and "about right" emphasis. 

In addition .:o uata from these recent graduates, questionnaires were developed and sent to 401 
other home economics teachers teaching In reimbursed vocational programs in Michigan, In 1961-62. Of 
the 515 questionnaires the total number returned was 472, for a 92 per cent return. All the home 
economics teacher educators were Invited to participate and appraise the aspect of the program in 
which they were Involved. 

The reactions of these home economics teacher educators and home economics teachers of varying 
backgrounds, showed some agreement about the Importance of the sociological-psychological, the art, 
and the scientific emphases in the preparation of home economics teachers. There were, however, 
dt££eteviQQB In agreement as to the degree of emphases In the undergraduate program. 

Elghty-slx per cent of the teacher educators believed that "too little" emphasis was given to the 
sociological-psychological aspect. 

In regard to art, 179 of the 472 teachers believed the present emphasis was "about right," but 
92 felt there was "too llttd^e^ emphasis. Seventy per cent of the teacher educators thought there 
was "too little emphasis;" 30 per cent, "about right." 

All of the home economics teacher educators thought that the scientific emphasis was very Impor- 
tant. Fourteen per cent thought there was "too much" emphasis, but 55 per cent thought there was 
"too little." Of the 472 home economics teachers, 152 thought the scientific emphasis was Important, 
and 151 thought It was of "some importance." One hundred sixty eight home economics teachers thought 
that about the "right emphasis" was given to It. 

The Importance of problem solving and critical thlnlng Jn home economics teacher preparation was 
generally accepted. Elghty-flve per cent of the teacher educators and 32 per cent of the home econ- 
omics teachers thought there was "too little" emphasis placed on it in the undergraduate program. 

Both groups believed that seminars were Important for relating, synthesis!, ig or Integrating Ideas. 

Teacher educators believed that Independent work by students In the undergraduate program aided 
In understanding families different from their own. Home economics teachers felt that the present 
emphasis was "about right" on Independent work. 

jgeactlons to Required Home Economics Courses 

There was strong total acceptance or satisfaction with the amount of emphasis given to the groups 
of courses Including: foods and nutrition, clothing and textiles, housing, home furnishings, house- 

hold equipment and art and design. Very few thought there was "too little" emphasis, altho>jgh some 
thought there was "too much" emphasis In certain areas. 

Tlie reaction, however, was different In the groups of courses Including: family relations, 

marriage, child development, home management, consumer education, and family economics. While some 
felt the emphasis "about right," a substantial group indicated "too little" emphasis placed in certain 
areas. Very few felt there was "too much" emphasis. 

Especially In the area of consumer education, all of the home economics teacher educators believ- 
ed the consumer emphasis "very Important," with three- fourths Indicating "too little" emphasis given 

to It In the undergraduate program. Of the 472 hoow econosd.cs teachers, 284 checked that they believ- 
ed the consumer esqihasls very Important, and 169 Indicated It was given "too little" emphasis in the 

undergraduate program. 
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In the area of management, all of the home economic! teacher educators and 242 of the UT> hnma 
economics teachers thought it was "very important." ««tors ana ot the ^72 home 

There were differences as to degree of enq>hasis indicated. Fifty-five per cent of the teacher- 
educators and 23 per cent of the teachers believed there was "too little" emphasis to the raanagerial- 

undergraduate program. Forty-five per cent of the teacher educators^ 

. and 31 per cent of the teachers thought the degree of emphasis was "about right'.'" In checkins the 
responses fr<m the teachers who had recently graduated, there were twice as many who thought^t was 
"about right" as those who thought there was "too little" emphasis. cnougnc it was 

^latlonships, all of the home economics teacher educators 
thought the area was "very important," and that there was "too little" emphasis on the family in the 
teacher education program. Two hundred and fifty-seven of the 472 home Monorolcs teacherTfLt the 

iiri^“thSt'iwr«f ?J®^® 8lven to the family focus, 

and 182 thought there should be more field or laboratory experiences with real families. 

the related area of child development, data were not secured from all of the home economists. 
Itowever, data were available for a group of 73 home economics teachers who had recently completed 

had been teaching from one to three years. A study of these findings 
l^lcated that 66 per cent were in agreement that the amount of emphasis on child development was 
'about right;" twenty- three per cent thought there was "too llttl?* emphasis. veiopmenc was 

lection to the Snphasis Given to Required Courses 

. general, recent graduates who are now teaching believed that the amount of emphasis aiven to 
including adolescent psychology, psychology of learning, social f^datlons, student 
^aching and sei^nars se(^d to be about right." However, about half of the group felt that the 

^thods of teaching and home economics methods was "too little," and the 

AEeE gi £ §l _ 9 . f tH? Tot^l, Pypgram of_Hbne Economics Edu c ation bv Howe Economics Teacher Educators 
belleSd-*^® oconomics teacher educators indicated through interviews and questionnaires they 



toportant that the students in home economics education are able to relate 
their learnings from one course to another and from one field to another. 

2. TOe colleges at present attempt to help prospective home economics students relate their 
learnings to limited extent in: 



a. student teaching and home economics special methods courses. 

b. professional education courses and home economics education courses. 

c. home economics education courses and home economics courses „ 



They believe that less attempt is made to relate professional education 
ics education courses than is made in relating courses within home economics 
home economics education and home economics courses. 



courses and home econom- 
^ducation, or relating 



3. 



4. 



The seminar appears to be an emerging method for securing synthesis; this type of course 

*=***^® Institutions. There is a certain ILunt of 
informal or incidental "relating" with little or no plan. 

h^ sconces teachers have the least difficulty in synthesizing their 
learning* In food* and nutrition. 

Th!J lliiJ in relating management, consumer, and home furnishings. 

«•“*= difficulty with the "feechaaics" of taaching. 

*** seqoanca;" (2) meeting individual differ- 

eneces; and (3) the wise choice oi. ait^hods. 



^ra^aal yf ffpme ^onomlcs SpacUl listhoda Ceu r s e i fer Home Rsonomtee Teacher Mucators 
1. the bases upon which the special methods coursss in home economics arc built ars 



relatively different, with no clear-cut pattern throughout all Inatltutloni. 

2. The home economlci teacher educator! report that the special methods course, as It is now 
placed and taught, provides insufficiently for time. The general reaction Is that there 
Is "room for Improvenent . " 

3. In special methods courses, students in the various institutions do not have extended 
wrklng periods or laboratory work. One institution reported extended working periods. 
Students have independent projects such at resource units, bulletin boards, and obser- 
vational adult classes. 

4. Teacher educators reported providing considerable help with evaluating student progress 
and evaluating the effectiveness of the program and of teaching. Less emphasis is placed 
on evaluating outcomes of the program than on evaluating student progress. 

The In-Service Program for Home Economics Teachers 

(Non-Credit) 

The eight institutions and the State Department of Public Instruction reported four major cate- 
gories of ^n-credit in-service education provided for home economics teachers in Michigan: non- 
credit professional study on the college casqtus and/or in the field; field or school visits to 
teachers and school administrators; consultant service on individual, group and state levels; printed 



Field consultant service was the most common type of non-credit in-service activity in which the 
institutions reported being involved. Three institutions had follow-up programs in which they visit 
their own graduates, usually first-year teachers. Only one institution reported professional study 
groups >■ An in-service activity. Michigan does not have a plan for preparing and distributing prin- 
tad matariala to tamchera. 



^jeyatsal of Non-Credit S ervice Activities bv Teacher Educators 



In appraisal of the non-credit in-service program for home economics teachers, the home conomlcs 
teacher educators felt they attempted to use the principles of in-service education to a relatively 
high degree but they reported only moderate development of their programs in their institutions. The 
home economics and family life education staff of the State Department of Public Instruction indicate 
only moderate use of principles of in-service education. Both groups were aware of certain well- 
developed and certain underijlevs loped aspects of the program. 

.. teacher educators believed that the follow-up program does an effective job. Insufficient 

staff prevents institutions from developing and expanding this program. Limited encouragement in 

teachers to participate in experimental programs, experimental methods or in making 

appear favorable to change but are reluctant without approval and 
adequate leadership or guidance. Through the non-credit activities, home economics teachers have had 
opportunities to mpress their feelings about the adequacies and inadequacies of their college pro- 

pemiteStl^''JeportS^°“ necessarily followed by the college, even when certain weaknesses are 



^ educators are questioning the field consultant service in the home economics teacher 

^»eneve it is too much of a "hit and miss" program. Some feel that tremen- 
dous amounts of time and energy are spent in these many activities and they question the results. 

The State Curriculum Program in Home Economics and Family Life continues to be the major organi- 

teachers. Approximately 500 home economics teachers fttend 
the Araual State Home Economics Teachers Conference each year. Many attend the Michigan Education 

programs for home economics 

teachers. The reactions were sought of a group of teachers who met tiie criteria of attending two 
state conferences during 1960-62 and/or of attending one conference and being visited by a home 
economics c^sultant foom the State Department of Public Instruction. IWo-thlrds of th^ group respond- 
ing indicated that the State Conference was 'Very valuable" to them personally; one-third had partic- 

coTOlttees and one-fowth had been on the program. Of the groups who had attended 
rtJy valuabl." equal „„ri,er fait ’ 

tlon L'by ->« '"•>»<= 1-truc. 

valuable." 



the group felt that the visits were "very 



Only a few hone economics teachers had participated in the past two years in non-credit research 
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projects « Of those who had «partlclpated , the reactions were not highly favorable In terms of values 
to them. No doubt most of these taachers had been asked to respond to questionnaires and did not feel 
very enthusiastic about them. 

A e pratsal of^Nop-Crgdit In-Service Act i vities bv Teachers 

In appraising the non-credit in-service activities, only those teachers who had met certain 
criteria wer«j used In the sample. The one hundred and two homemaking teachers selected had attended 
the two Annual State Conferences In 1960 and 1961, 0 £ during 1960-61 and 1961-62, had been visited 
in their local schools by a homemaking and family consultant. State Department of Vocational Education, 
and hM also attended one of the above state conferences. The questionnaire sent to these teachers 
contains many of the standard items as well as Items relating to the teachers' experiences in the non- 
credit In-service program tnd Its value to them. Elghty-nlne per cent of the teachers In this eroup 
responded to the questionnaire. v » i» 



^e sumra^ of the responses Indicated that three-fourths had attended the annual state confer- 
1960-61 and 1961-62. About one-fourth had been on the program and about 30 per cent had 
c^ttees. Two-thirds of the group Indicated that the conference was "very 
valuable to thm personally. About 73 per cent of the group had attended fall meetings and 36 per 

"considerable value." In general, the total number of responses In 
the very valuable and considerable value" were approximately the same. 

Responses from home economics teachers indicated that only a few (46) had participated In special 
conferences spMsored by the college. Among these, there was a relatively high level of 
satistactlon. A few (10-15) of the homemaking teachers had requested and had had conferences with 

Office and/or in one of the colleges. The level of satisfaction was equally 
divided between "very valuable" and "considerable value." ^ ^ 



The In-Service Program for Home Economics Teachers 
<*” (Credit Aspects) 

* 

The credit aspects of the In-service home economics teacher education program In Michigan are 
designed to provide opportunity for teachers to meet state certification requirements and to pursue 
study for advanced degrees. 

programs for home economics teachers are offered at the following Institutions In 

Michigan : 

Central Michigan University 
Eastern Michigan University 
Northern Michigan University 
Michigan State University 
Wayne State University 

/ ■ Western Michigan University 

torollments of G raduate Students 

Table 13 si'immarlzes the enrollment of students In graduate courses in the participating Institu- 
tions. pe highest enrollment Is In the summer program. There are certain questions about the data 
Indicated In this table. For example, the number enrolled during the year should be fuil-time grad- 
uate stud nts and the number enrolled In "other" should Include students who take only one or two 
courses, in extension or In residence. These students might be full-time homemakers or full-time 
teachers. This part of the form seems to have been Interpreted differently by the various Institu- 
tions. Consequently, it figures or enrollments are to be comparable, there needs to be more unifor- 
mity In Interpretation. 

Master's Program 

The master's candidate follows a program planned to develop competency and understanding In four 
areas through appropriate courses. Individual study and close association with the faculty. 

. , I Home Economtc ^ Educatlon, Typical areas of study include trends In home economics educa- 

tion; curriculum, evaluation, adult education and supervision In home economics; programs In home and 
family living; and equipping and furnishing home economics departments. 

Education. The student usually selects courses from the social, 
philosophic, historic-comparative aspects of education and from educational psychology, guidance and 
personnel services. 

The student selects courses offered by the college In home economics. 
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nutrition, textile and clothlns, home management, family economics, family relations, 
child development, housing and home furnishings. 

IV - Related Disciplines . The student selects courses from such areas as sociology psy- 
cholo'jy, art, political science and others, according to her interest. 

pie specific study program within these four areas is developed by the candidate and her c^dvlser. 

It takes into account her previous education, experience, general professional background, and future 
carrier goals • ^ o 

Normally, all students are required to do advanced study in home economics curricula and evalua- 
tion, research methods, and independent research. 

Pe ctoral Program 

The doctoral programs are designed for the person who shows exceptional leadership ability in 
home economics education. Most candidates follow a program that prepares them for a position in the 
field of home economics teacher education or research. 

All the candidate's undergraduate and graduate program preparation is considered in selecting the 
study program that will best fit her future career goals. Because of the flexibility permitted to 
meet Individual needs, only a general outline le presented hares 

The doctoral cahdidate plans the program with her advisory committee in three areas : 

1. Specialized professional education (home economics). 

2. General professional education. 

3. Cognate area. An area of special interest to the candidate may be 
selected from the sciences and arts in Home Economics. The choice 
is made according to the type of professional leadership development 
desired. 



Some Questions 

1. Considering the 1959 data secured by the U. S. Office of Education on home economics 
in the public secondary schools, does the present emphasis in home economics courses 
the secondary level in vocational and non-vocational programs in Michigan indicate that 
the program is effective in the light of present and predictable social-economic and tech- 
nological change? Does the present smphasis indicate an educational lag? 

2. To what extent and in what ways is the teacher education program responsible for the present 
emphasis in home economics courses at the local level? What are the other factors influ- 
encing the efophases in home economics courses? To what extent and in what ways are these 
facilitative or restrictive? What procedures would be most effective in determining the 
factors influencing the content of home economics programs in local schools? Would a 

home economics program theoretically geared to the present and predictable social-economic 
and technological changes be acceptable in Michigan coiununities ? 

3. In what ways and to what extent are the local school program, the pre-service, in-service, 
and research programs integrally related? What are the channels for conmunlcatlon between 
school administrators and home economics teacher educators? What would be the attitude 

of all groups toward more field work, independent study and cooperative projects involving 
home economics teachers, and prospective teachers in research and developmental projects 
at the local level? 

4. Should greafer emphasis be placed on the use of the research and scientific method in 
developing home economics programs and less en^hasis on opinions and value judgments? 

5. Is home economics intellectually stimulating and challenging at the secondary level, at 
the in-service, pre-service and graduate levels? 

6. Wiat is the best type of graduate program for a home economics teacher at the secondary 
level? Should it place emphasis on developing competence in the one or more aspects of 

home economics? On the professional education aspects? On broad cultural understandings 
and experiences ? 

7. Is there a need for a new type of in-service education? What is the place of consultant 
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general Recommendations 



1. 



2 . 
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That Michigan home economics teacher educators studv /md t>nn..t> 4 .» -u .. ... 

Implications which the findings have for the Michigan prog?L and/w®for**fuJther study!*"® 

That certain groups who have not been Included In the studv to date he eneteetes a 

mc^hl^f “* leac“efed^t“fi.‘S “ 



s^e'd^niJ^ r dj^f fiof of 

’■ SfM?lf ‘iLdm^f^'f? '’“ *” end accelerated development of 

effective leadership and In-service prograsB Involving both credit and non-credit aspects. 

'■ S^ioSifs f^S^cIwon throughout the home 

Tlmt encouragement, guidance and financial assistance throuah vocational nr nt-hor ^..„ao i, 
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Part 4 

Vocational Industrial Education 

enlgmf S!d“he‘pfjM^itm Sff atSou^nS^rin” ‘“n an 

after the passage of the Smlth-aiehes Ar^ ?? innovations may alleviate the situation. Shortly 
would receive their training through the conventional hacc*^i! vocational education teachers 

gram, were devised for agrlLlt^e Successful pro- 

with the vocational Industrial teacher. however, obstacles were encountered 

a mlnta« rsf^n^iff “rthf«Uerif '““«'>'• 1“ “““ ‘"“ancen 

established hw/fr„™u £e fJ^Sf^o^iveff off if “‘'“'"J' 

degree program at a financial iLr in 4 existence to enter a four-year 

content courses In quality or quantltJ that^wuld en!birJJ°"® *=° °ffer technical 

competency of actual worf exfe Scef f f if f 

the trade area In which they were exoectpd tn u barriers, teachers were recruited from 

ment through Itinerant Instruction extension cnttritoa training was provided after employ- 

tlons Of hUr educatlff ac«r “fTl Ag‘f flr'1 
Michigan Sta te. Plan fpy Vocational Education 

»y bffeffffff X-orcSsIsf^ “““ 

It ESf f f f “ baccalaureate degree in Industrial education shall 

nave naa at least three years of work experience, one of which shall be at the Journeyman 
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level In the trade to be ^ught, or 

2. Under emergency conditions officially recognized by the State Board, a combination 
of education and occupational experience acceptable to the State Board may be 
approved for special certification. 

Qualifications of a lesser degree are required of related subjects, teachers, and trade and 
industrial coordinators. 

It is obvious that the pathway to teaching is not as neatly defined as the conventional baccalu* 
reate programs for agriculture, business, and home economics teachers. Any study of vocational 
Industrial teacher education must Include teacher education in industrial arts, since an individual 
with, a degree in industrial arts plus satisfactory work experience may teach in a vocational program. 
Four institutions prepare teachers in both of these phases of vocational industrial education; namely, 
Michigan State University, University of Michigan, v7ayne State, and Uestem Michigan. Three others. 
Eastern Michigan University, Northern Michigan University, and Central Michigan University prepare 
Industrial arts teachers primarily. At the time of this study, Ferris State College, another 
publicly supported institution in Michigan, was also designated to offer teacher education services 
In vocational industrial education. ' 

Pre-Service Training 

It will be noted from the data reported in Table 14 that students graduating with the B.S. degree 
in industrial arts are required to complete from 124 to 143 semester hours, depending upon the Insti- 
tutions in which they are enrolled. The major concentration required in industrial arts ranges from 
30 to 45 semester hours. However, the one institution reporting 45 semester hours Indicated that this 
Included both a major and a minor in this field. In other words. If a student shows this field as a 
major, his minoi: would have to bo In the same area. 

Table 14 

Number of Seruester Hours Required to Complete the 
B.S. Degree with a Major In Industrial Arts 



Subject 


CMU 


EMU 


MSU 


NMU 


U of M 


WSU 


WMU 


General 












* 




Education 


40 


38 


32 


40 


65 


59 


42 


Major 
















Specialty 


40 


30 


39 


30 


35 


40 


45 


Professional 
















Education 


26 


22 


20 


22 


20 


29 


28 


Curriculum 




- 












Requirement 


* 


t- 

ATvVv 


7 


4 


* 


* 


7 


Minor 












20- 




Concentration 


20 


20 


20 


20 


* 


24** 


*** 


Electives 


17 


14 


10 


8 


4 


8-0 


10 


Total 


143 


124 


128 


124 


124 


135 


132 



* Included in general education 

** Partially Included In general education 

*** Normally Included in major 

Professional education courses concerned specifically with the area of industrial arts are group- 
ed with the general professional education work required for certification. The number of hours re- 
ported by the University of Michigan and Wayne State University in general education (liberal arts) 
normally includes a teaching minor. Eastern Michigan University Includes all curricular requirements 
in the major concentration, while. at Wayne State, Central Michigan, and the University of Michigan, all 
curricular requirements are Included in the general education category. 



indicates that three Michigan institutions have curricula at th'^ B S riAcr-oa i i j 
the field of vocational industrial teacher education 7 . B.S. degree level in 

credit in the major teaching area (or soeclaltv^ these institutions allows sdine college 

secured on a full-time basis or throueh a cnnWA«>ah-i innal experience. This experience may be 

eluded in the genera ed^«Lre^« af the "■!»■>' 1» In- 

currlculer re,Slre«nte In these“StUutSon^tara«1^^^ 

tional Industrial professional education enuraon u Included with general education. Voca*» 
work required for certification. reported with other professional education 



Table 15 

The Vocational Industrial Education Curriculum in 
Michigan Teacher Education Instltutlohs 




eurveya j2pJrt“Lrt a Institutions 

in the evenings and Saturdavs at BotB offers on-campus work on an in-service basis 

reported that^^ror ^^rcoursL^a^^ ^fLref “diversities also 
most of the institutions pro^id^wS^Lhonr I semester on an extension basis. Likewise 

Two or three ins titut ioL also re^^fS^ conferences for teachers, 

cations geared to the needs of teLherR^^f schedule television programs and educational publi- 
jects. teachers of industrial arts and vocational industrial education sub- 

teachers. Teachers are"vinted^on*^the°^ob on**a^***^^ follow-up service for all first and second year 
of each year, first year teachers are invited t ’^®8ular annual basis. In addition, during the spring 
participate in the conferences). ° ^ conference held on campus. (All departmental staff 

Graduate Education 

Slnceto1:ra?'S«Sn'\nd\S^ 55°®'°“ education la reported In Table 16. 

Institutions w“ld SiuJaif^irthe education, the master's at these 

the iMster's degree my be L lnJCstrLH^^ ““ education. At the other Institutions, 

the t»o areas. tost“f tL 10 ^^^^^^ ?Sm5!5°ei°5°‘ education, or a combination of 

gram may be In Industrial arts, vocational lndustrUl“edSolir« ‘’'°' 

uals «'tL*^“ral‘uieu''fofot^H^^ recelvS'ftorthf.^mSJ’M'”* 

ments for the doctorate are very much the same An«».” ^"®*^^*^“tions indicates that the require- 

cognate areas. The remaining work is divided amonv^^ednerf?^^^ one-half of this work is required in 
cemed with the Industrial education fleld^ t™J<i°5f“°®°*’ °“® “ “search study con- 

work 1. regulred beyond the B.S. or sfi! “;grS aHoemmu, ’ '^'“ee years of 
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Table 16 

The Hester's Degree Curriculum In Industrial Education 



Subject Area 


GMU 


.EMU 


HSU 


NMU 


U of M 


WSU 


WMU 


Specialization 


10-20 


20 


10-14 


lb 


— 


8-10 


10-20 


Professional 
















Education 


10 


6 


10-8 


6 


10 


6-8 


10 


Electives 


10-0 


4 


10-8 


6 


20* 


14-16 


10-0 



* Hay be In cognate areas 



Enrollments . The data report'^d in Table 17 show the number of students majoring In Industrial 
education In Michigan teacher education Institutions during the 1961-62 school year. No enrollment 
data were received from Wayne State University. The total munber of students working on a major In 
this area ranged from 135 at Eastern Michigan University to 250 at Western Michigan University. 

Table 17 

Number of Students Majoring In Industrial Education 1961-62 School Year 



Educational Level 


GMU 


EMU 


HSU 


NMU 


U of M 


WMU 


Freshman 


40 


35 


8 


40 


— 


34 


Sophomores 


35 


25 


15 


34 


— 


28 


Juniors 


30 


15 


. 35 


25 


— 


48 


Seniors 


38 


10 


26 


21 


38* 


40 


Masters 


25 


50 


101 


26 


101 


100 


Educa. Specialist 


-- 


— 


-- 


— 


17 


-- 


Doctorates 


-- 


-- 


24 


-- 


8 


— 


Totals 


168 


135 


209 


146 


164 


250 



* Students reported Include all four years 



Although Table 17 does not show a breakdown In the enrollments between industrial arts and voca- 
tional education, data submitted by the Institutions Indicate that no students are enrolled for voca- 
tional subjects at Northern, Eastern, or Central. Of the enrollments shown at Western, 30 under- 
graduates and 20 students at the master's level are working in the field of vocational Industrial 
education. The 101 master's degree candidates reported at the University of Michigan Included both 
Industrial arts and vocational Industrial education majors. Of the enrollments reported by Michigan 
State, none at the undergraduate level are In vocational Industrial education, while 32 at the 
master's and nine at the doctoral level are In the vocational field. 

The graduates In Industrial education In the school year 1961-62 are tabulated In Table 18. Grad- 
uates reported for the M.A. or M.S. degree level at Michigan, Michigan State, or Wayne State may have 
specialized either In Industrial arts or In vocational Industrial education or a combination of both, 
since some teachers In the public schools teach In both areas. 

Appraisal of the Industrial Teacher Education Program 

Each Institution appraised its program through a self-evaluation ferm prepared by the task force 
subcommittee. Since the subcommittee was composed of one indivlaual from each state institution con- 
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represfntatlves^^^ElglirStalldardrwLe^dt/el^^^^ collection of data wat. chanheled through these 

1. Objectives and Organization of Industrial Teacher Education Units 

2. Student Personnel Services 
3» Preparation of Faculty 

4. Teaching Load 

5. Instructional Patterns 

6. Laboratory Experience 

7 . Library 

8. Physical Facilities 



Table 18 

Number of Graduates In Industrial Education 1961-62 



Institution 


B.S. 


M.S. 


Ed.D 


Central Michigan University 


37 


7 


m m 


Eastern Michigan University 


12 


5 




Michigan State University 


26 


10 


3 


Northern Michigan University 


24 


1 


.. 


University of Michigan 


7 


19 




Wayne State University 


41 


11 


2 


Western Michigan University 


20 


7 




Total 


167 


60 


5 






and Organization of I n dustrial Teacher Ed.ieatlon iJnltfl 



zatlo^!‘^^Th^for^fr*^dLlt“^trhow*^ell^‘^M dimensions -object Ives and organl- 

and the recognition L aooepJ™” hy rt?iSS''o? 

munlty. A totSl of 46 Items Here StL on ! VS « university and com- 

tlons. ^ ° 10-polnt scale by the participating Instltu- 

Conclusl ons Drawn from Data Submitted 

point scile: “tl«8 represents a mean of seven or above on a 10- 



1 . 



2 . 



Two Items In the Instrument were rated nine by the seven Institutions. 



The Items were 
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(1) "Cooperation with institution-wide services such a library, research bureau, place- 
nent office, and public relations office," and (2) "How effectively does the admin- 
istrator of the unit keep open the lines of communications with his faculty?" 

3. The two items receiving the lowest rating dealt with the utilization of follow-up 
studies and advisory committees. These items were rated 5 and 5.5 respectively, in 
other words, by comparison these items were low; even so, they were rated as "more 
aspects satisfactory than unsatisfactory." 

4. In general, there, seems to be less variance in policies governing organization of the 
departments aniong the seven institutions. Only one item showed a range of 1-10. This 
item dealt with "How satisfactory are the intra-unit organizational and administra- 
tive procedures for representation in policy-making matters?" 

5. All seven institutions offering work on an in-service basis on their campuses reported 
that evening and Saturday courses are available to employed teachers both at the under- 
graduate and graduate level. They also reported that one or more courses are offered 
during each semester on an extension basis. Likewise, most of the institutions pro- 
vided workshops, consultant services, and short conferences for teachers. Two or three 
institutions reported television programs and educational publications geared to the 
needs of teachers of industrial arts and vocational industrial education subjects. 

6. All of the institutions reported that instruction in the organization and tr.velopment 
of instructional materials for industrial education is included in their course offer- 
ings. Only two, the University of Michigan and Northern Michigan University, reported 
organized curriculum materials centers. The center at the University of Michigan is 
devoted primarily to cooperative education. The one at Northern Michigan University is 
of more general character, serving as the official repository for courses of study 
from all high schools in Mchigan. Both institutions arrange for loan or sale of 
instructional materials t< ublic schools throughout the state. 

II. Student Personnel Services 

The factors considered under "Student Personnel Services" included such matters as 
admissions, retention, counseling, placement and follow-up of students in vocational indus- 
trial teacher education curricula. Policies and practices governing administrative struc- 
ture, faculty and student participation, and internal and external relationships were re- 
viewed and evaluated. 

Thirty-one items related to student personnel services were rated on a 10-point scale 
by each of the cooperating institutions. 

Conclusions Drawn from Data Submitted 

1. The over-all evaluation of the adequacy of the student personnel services in the 
seven participating institutions appears to be satisfactory. One institution, however, 
rated its student personnel services at two on a 10-point scale. The mean of all 
ratings was 6.7. Consequently, the rating would approach the appraisal of being 
satisfactoiy in most aspects. 

2. An examination of the four general categories, (A) Selective Admission and Progressive 
Retention, (B) Educational Guidance and Counseling, (C) Placement Services, and (D) 
Follow-up Services, indicates that the first three are satisfactory and that the fourth 
needs Improvement. The ratings were respectively 6.8, 7.3, 8.5, and 5.3. 

3. The greatest variation in ratings on items within a category was in the evaluation 
of follow-up services. The range for most of these ratings was from 1-9 or 1-10, 
which would indicate considerable differences in services from ine institution to 
another. 

4. The highest average rating in the four categories was 8.5 for (c) Placement Services. 
The highest rating given to an item was 8.8, given to two items in this category. 

These were concerned with the effectiveness in placing industrial education graduates 
and the relationship between the placement office and the industrial teacher education 
unit* 

5. The lowest rating for any single item was 3.5 for the provisions made for the follow- 
up of drop-outs. The next lowest rating was a 3.7 for the item concerning the partici- 

— . pation of the teaching staff in student recruitment for the vocational teacher educa- 
tion programs. The former item was incorporated in (D) Follow-up Services and the 
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latter was Included in (A) Selective Admission and Frojtrestlve Xttantion. 

6. For the most part, potential ctudents In industrial aducatixm art admitted 

In a similar manner to students In other areas; namely, through the central admis- 
sions office. All students meet tae same criteria for admlaalon and in moat 
cases are enrolled In a common core of general education subjects during the first 
two years of college. In several institutions, the record of the student's first 
two years Is carefully evaluated by a teacher education committee^ and the student 
Is either accepted or rejected as a teacher candidate before any professional education 
work Is taken. 



Few of the institutions reported any active program of recruitment except that which 
may be Implied In offering a limited nusdier of scholarships or visits by the Indus- 
trial education staff to the public schools during career days or on other occasions. 

III. Preparation of the Faculty 

The evaluation of the faculty consisted of two major parts: (1) Education and Pro- 

fessional Experience and (2) Professional and Personal Activities. Ten specific Items 
within these two categories were rated on a 10-point scale by the different Institutions. 

1. The extent of participation and Involvement In matters directly related to Industrial 
activities by the vocational Industrial teacher educators In Michigan Institutions 
seems to be rather small. Specifically, In answer to the Item "To what extent does 
the faculty attend meetings sponsored by Industrial groups?," the responses ranged 
from all or nearly all aspects unsatisfactory" to "more aspects satisfactory than 
unsatisfactory." The median and mean of the responses (on a 10-polnt scale) were 2.5 
and 2.6, respectively. With respect to the question "How satisfactorily do faculty* 
meters Identify themselves with Industrial groups?," the range was' 3-7, with the median 
and mean being 4.5 and 4.6, respectively. These two Items Incldentsllly, were rated 

the lowest of all appearing In this phase of the evaluation. / 

2. Although a rather satisfactory rating was given to the over-all evaluation of educa- 
tlonal and professional experiences of the faculty, the range of responses to two 
Items within this category showed some concern for (1) the amount of "formal educa- 
tion of the Industrial teacher educators" and (2) the amount of "work experience In 
Industry." 

3. The participation of the faculties in professional meetings and associations Identlfed 
with the field of Industrial education Is very high. 

4. In general, the over-all evaluation of the total preparation of the Industrial teacher 
education faculty was quite favorable » 

IVm Teaching Load of Faculty 



The opportunities any faculty has to do research, professional writing, participate In 
local, state, and national conferences and other similar activities, depends a great deal 
on the teaching load or responsibility of a faculty meadier. This phase of the evaluation 
was designed to determine what adjustments are made In the "teaching load" for Mtters 
essential to a functioning teacher education department. 

Conclusions Drawn from Data Submitted 

1. The over-all evaluation of the teaching load of the faculties Indicated that "more 
aspects are satisfactory than unsatisfactory." The range, median, and mean for the 
over-all conditions was 1-8, 5 and 4.6 (on a 10-point scale), respectively. 

2. The range of the responses for 75 per cent of the Items was the maximum. In other 
words, the responses to 9 of the 12 Items ranged from the lowest to the highest degree 
of satisfaction. This Indicates a great difference of opinion with regard to the nature 
of the teaching load among the participating Institutions. 

3. The lowest mean of the group appeared for the adjustment to the teaching load for 
activities directly related to Industry. 

4. Provisions In the teaching load for "extension or off-canqtus classes" seem to be lacklne 
in most of the Institutions. 

5. Provisions for research and writing also seem to be lacking. 
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V* farEtgylm ? Zogtructtw iftl 

YIm cutnriculufi is titc dfvicit ussd to ochlov# o duccttoml olijcctivoii* Xt roprosonts 
eh« ntrv* conttr of « coteboc oducation protnut. Such Mtt«r« «c gcnoral or liboral 
•ducation» spoeialiration and profataiooal oducatlont tha naontr of involvoMnit of Intar- 
tatad partiaa, prov&tiona for chanfa aod adainiatration of tha currtculiM, are all 
iaportant. Thl<. phaaa attaaptad to avaltiata thaaa laportant conalderatlona, Pfftaan 
itaaa ralatlng to curriculim wara invaatit«t^ad. 

fiPBcloatooa Ortwo frog Pita Jubalttad 

1. Xhara ia alatoat coaplata atraaaant aaong tha aavaral coUagaa and unlvaraltlaa In 
the araa of balanca batwaan ganaraX aducation, profaaaional aducatlon and apaciallaed 
aducation. Tha agraaiMcnt axtanda to tha aaount of tiaa apant in tha aavaral areaa 
of atudy, 

2. Thera la ftirthar agraatMUit on aiajor and olnor preparation. Tha general practice, with 
one exception, wa>i to concentrate tha entire program of apacialixation in the area of 
induatrial education. 

3. Each univaraity or collage axpraaaad a high degree of aatiafaction with the curriculum 
aa it la prcaantad at ita own inatitution. 

VI. Jbrolf.aiional_Uborato ry_Expagiaacea 

Xhia phaaa of the atudy concemad itaelf with tha nature and organization of profeaaional 
laboratory expariencea. The aituationa under conaideraclon are thoae other than formal 
"claaaroom” expariencea. Laboratory expariencea include, among other thlnga, experiencea 
in field, aeminara familiarizing tha prcapective teacher with tha actual teacher** learner 
relationahip or environment. Practice teaching haa long been recognized in thia category, 
but other profeaaional laboratory experience may precede or follow atudent teaching. 

Concluaiona Drawn from Pate Subaittad 

1. Tha ovar**all rating of tha profeaaional laboratory experiencea for Induatrial education 
ia very aatiafactory. Mo inatitution rated ita profeaaional laboratory experiencea 
below aaven; the mean of all ratlnga waa eight. 

2. An examination of the three general categoriea, (1) Mature of and Organization for Pro- 
feaaional Experiencea, (2) Student Teaching Experiencea, and (3) Appraiaal of Student 
Teachera After Completion of Profeaaional Laboratory Experiencea, reveala that all three 
categoriea are considered very aatiafactory. The ratings were respectively 7.8, 8.3, 
and 7.7. 

3. While group two, Student Teaching Experience, was rated the most satisfactory of the 
three under consideration, the greatest variance for any item within the groups appeared 
in this category. The range for effective use of community groups and agencies in pro- 
viding out-of -school experiences for practicing teachers xms from three to ten. The 
Biean for this item was seven. This does, however, represent the lowest average rating 
for any single item. 

4. The adequacy of frequency of conferences between the student teacher and the supervising 
teachers received the highest rating given to an item, specifically, 8.5. 

5. While one institution considered that it most adequately provided for internship for 
prospective industrial education teachers, 50 per cent of the Institutions responded 

item not present in unit or no opinion or basis for a Judgment." This may be an 
indication for some concern. 

6. Little variation it* average ratings is apparent for each of the categories or individual 
items, with Michigan industrial education units rating themselves very satisfactory in 
each category. Moreover, little variance in individual evaluations exists among the 
units reporting. Minor exceptions are noted. 

institutions reported that their student teaching programs were either organized on 
a full-time basis for at least eight weeks or on a part-time basis for a longer period. 
During this period, the apprentice teacher is assigned to a public high school for obser- 
vation and practice in his specialization. The schools are selected on the basis of the 
quality of their programs and proximity to the campus. Generally, the institution pro- 
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vldtc a lupervlior ftom the Inductrlal Education Department to vlilt the practicing 
teachera at leaat once ^urlng their teaching aaalgnment. 

vxx. ibUd&my. 

The evaluation of the library In the varloui Inatltutlons Included auch mattera aa 
admlniatratlony houalng, extent of holdlnga, utilization and cxpendlturea « A total of 17 
apaclflc itema ware evaluated. 

Conclualona Drawn from Data Submitted 

1. The over-all rating of the adequacy of library provlalona for Induatrlal education 
la very aatlafactory. Kb Inatltutlon rated Ita library provlalona below aeven on a 
10-polnt Bcale, and the mean of all evaluatlona waa 7.6. In other worda, the library 
provlalona for induatrlal education In our atate Institutions have been judged as 
aatlafactory in moat aspects . 

2. Of the four general categories, (1) Library Organization and Houalng, (2) Books, Perlod- 
cals and Other Collections, (3) Utilization and (4) Expenditures for Library Materials, 
the first two, although satisfactory, were evaluated below the latter two. The ratings 
were 6.6, 6.6, 6.8, and 7.6, respectively. 

3. The greatest variation In the evaluations appeared In the categories (a) Library Organi- 
zation and Housing and (b) Books, Periodicals, and Other Collections. Specifically, 
irlthln the first category, dissatisfaction was expressed In such matters as accessibility 
of facilities, assemblage within the library, materials of special Interest to Industrial 
education students and the lack of special shelves, files, alcoves, and seminar rooms 
devoted to Industrial education students. 

f 

Regarding "library collection," a high degree of variance between Institutions was 
again evidenced; particularly with the adequacy of the resources In (a) historical 
materials, (b) publications from Industry, labor and trade associations, and (c) micro- 
films. 

4. Although no single Item In the evaluation Instrument was judged unsatisfactory by either 
all or a majority of the Institutions, the Item receiving the lowest rating concerned 
the adequacy of the library's collection on "publications from Industry, labor and trade 
associations." The next lowest rating involved the historical collections In the res- 
pective libraries. 

5. Matters relating to relationships between library personnel, students and staff were 
rated vary satisfactory. As a category, it was rated the highest of the four under 
consideration. 

6. Provisions relating to expenditures for materials in industrial education seem to be 
satisfactory In all institutions. 

VII. Physical Layout and Equipment 

In a broad sense, the term "physical facilities" includes all the necessary rooms, 
laboratories, furniture, equipment, machines, tools, supplies, and materials necessary to 
achieve the objectives of the curriculum. The nature and extent of each would be deter- 
odned largely by the curriculum objectives developed by the participating institutions. 

The comsiittse believed that each institution liad the inherent right to Implement Its own 
philosophy of education and therefore no evaluation should or could be made of those faci- 
lities directly governed by curriculum objectives. Specifically, no attempt was made to 
evaluate facilities directly related to any subject (such as auto mechanics , drafting, etc.,) 
In Industrial education. 

Conclusions Prawn From Data Submitted 

1. The overall rating of the physical layout and equipment for the industrial education 
In Michigan Institutions participating In the evaluation Is satisfactory. However, 
considerable disparity Is evident In the Individual Institutions reporting. 

Only one unit considered Itself adequate In all respects, rating 10 for all Items on 
a 10-polnt scale. The overall evaluation of the physical layout, equipment and supplies 
was rated at 6.4 although the mean of all Items rated was 7.7. 
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2. With but one exception, the Induitrlal education areas are not too Inconveniently located In 
Mlatlon to the other Institutional Instruction units. All units are generally quite compact. 
The adequacy of the laboratories, with reference to size and number, was rated 6.0. This 

Is an Indication of some Inadequacy and- It was extremely apparent In two* reporting un^ts 
out of the seven. ' 

3. Though not unanimous In their ratings, Michigan industrial education areas rate themselves 
as generally satisfactory In variety of visual aids and equipment and rooms for Instruction 
by means of visual aids. Minor exceptions were noted. 

k * 

4. Considerable variation exists In th« adequacy of office space. Each unit rated Itself 
difUferently in this respect. The rating 6.6, however 9 Indicates more satisfactory aspects 
thin unsatlsfactorye The offices of the Industrial education areas are In all Instances 
readily accessible to the students, thoFigh Improvements could be made In most situations. 

students are not as satisfactory, rating at the midpoint 5 of the scale. 

Of al* the physical features rated, office space allocation and student waiting areas 
appeared moat critical. Though storage and filing facilities were adequate In three of 
the Institutions reporting, the remaining units expressed concern as to the Inadequacy. 

5. Equipment inventory records arc satisfactory in nearly all reporting Institutions In most 
respects. Equipment service records are not as adequate. Considerable variance exists among 
the units, ranging from one extreme to the other on a ten>point scale. 

6. The adequacy of equipment for Instructional purposes In Industrial education laboratories 
was wore satisfactory than unsatisfactory in most institutions. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The overall evaluation of the Industrial teacher education curricula In the seven participating 
Institutions was favorable. On a ten-point scale, the overall median and mean for the eight standards 
was 7.0 and 7.1 respectively. In other words, the seven participating Institutions believe that 
moat aspects (are) satisfactory." Table 19 Indlcat *< the overall evaluation for each standard In 
terms of range of responses, median and mean. 

■# 

** Table 19 



Evaluation Results for the Eight Standards 



standard 


Range 


Median 


Mean 


I. Objectives and Orgnalzatlon of Unit 


7-9 


8 


7.9 


II. Student Personnel Services 


2-9 


7.5 


6.7 


III. Preparation of Faculty 


7-9 


8 


7.8 


IV. Teaching Load 


1-8 


5 


4.6 


V. Instructional Patterns 


7-10 


8 


8 


VI. Laboratory Experience 


7-9 


8 


8 


VII. Library 


7-S 


7 


7.6 


% 

^III. Physical Facilities 


3-10 


5 


6.4 


Average 




7.0 


7.1 



Table 19 shows that the three standards were rated below seven for the mean were; II, "Student 
Personnel Services;" IV, "Teaching Load of Faculty;" and VIII, "Physical Facilities." The greatest 

range in responses also occurred in these areas, indicating a considerable degree of variance between 
institutions. 

With respect to the adequacy of the physical facilities, the adequacy of layout and equipment 
construction are closely related. As enrollisents increase and equipment deteriorates 
with age and use, the discrepancy among Institutions will be magnified. Only new equipment and 
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Caplul outlay for e,ulp- 

.t the .rate level. iheSSMa'IrtS^e^SLu™ T" 

Of heavy equipment and new construction Is a moot question On Jh« “Jould be used for the purchase 

leilairthe*'Jroblem?‘' TheJef«e'"Z"L™ 4 J®!!‘'®!J^!^ changL, whlcr^rinSrecily al- 

jn lt^ate action ^d tich will resuit'^n further st^TthL 

factors; (l)**follw-ip 8 ervlcei”fnd^( 2 rrecJultment^ Services," stems from two basic 

reaulta on currlcuta taproveuent , It appeara tl^'.,,,: at««lof IhS'^Hven to“.H;“Ltt«^: • 

out inatltuttona conelder prfaent pollclL an?maet![«^^°" “=»«thele88 , the majority of 

poor. Whether exl.tlng recwltme„?“urea eSr^JSSor^aS^TJ^ "''J' 

dudes participation In recruitment procedures should of staff or lack of staff pre- 
better conditions Initiated by the staff ^ determined, and action which would result In 

all aspects of^the‘^evalu^tloJ!’^ Th^^a^ue^d‘^th^me^^S^”! 6°oM' lO^'^i'^t'* 

there are "more aspects unsatisfactory than satis factorv*"^*'n, other words, 

of advisory committees, the little participation of follow-up studies, the absence 

association with the Industrial complex thf recruitment, the dls- 

nlty resources and the scarcity of time ’for research and°writin’ commu- 

Ing loads In a number of our teacher training Institutions In^vi^u results of heavy teach- 

teachlng loads, the conwlttee stronclv rpcnn,mpn!!*^ZC Z « j ? 5 ^ ^ apparent effects of heavy 

crea.ed%nd dlihuraed thrShL ““"er education be In- 

conaldecatlon student encollments The 1“ * focmuia which takes into 

win materially improve the equality of lndu.«Ul’’te“c":: 2Sc«ir^:’;‘“’’l= “^^ 0 “°" 

Cone lus tong 

views?" thf fol’Jrt^ ^OTclMloS"my"h? d«TO‘ftom‘thls"«udyf°“"'‘°" 

and other service', normally expected of teacher Sano^Swiu??™? °* 

'• ?S^™i;^%Tje»ly™o1°S;e ctan^I tf^^"? f ‘"•«'«lona of higher 

agricultural occupations. It is recocniea?fh*t’’*‘“ ““v homes, business. Industry, and 
to be Inadequate for tomorrow. Snlzed that a program which Is adequate today Is likely 
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mcludea an extensive offering of profea- 

no doubt, results ftrihriarern^er^ri*!,;^^^^ levels. This, 

to offer vocational work. utlona in some vocational fields approved 

visits by a reorMent^Lvrn?:i / visitation program which Involves a minimum of two 

ed. Other Institutions assign thls^responslbllltv to°? the term or semester Involv- 

reviews the work of all practice teachers in i Senegal education supervisor who 

use a system of periodic report, by 

wlth**the college’^or^unlJerslty^cM^ Practice teaching centers varies 

volved. For example. In one partlcular^vocatlSnal^iP j fh “ea 1"- 

tlonal compensation for services as a orgeMen uT ^ ^ school may receive addl- 

district may not receive ^^addl^JolLr^^i^L'" -"-I 

tlonal areas, the state provides no sHH4^4onti1 < u similar services. In two voca- 

practice teaching centers, while In two 5° local schools providing 

Is available. “ ^ vocational service. areas, additional state aid 
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6. In-service teacher education varies a great deal among the services and In different Instl- 
tutfloK^. Some Institutions attempt to visit neT;r teachers at least once during the first 
year. *K)thers have no organized program of In-service visitation. Interest was expressed 
by some vocational teacher education leaders In a five-year teacher education program, 
with the last year being devoted to an Internship under the close supervision of the 
university. 

In-service course offerings at the graduate level appeared to be quite adequate In all areas 
of vocational education. Non-degree In-service tf "cher education, however, appeared to be 
quite Inadequate. At present, this does not seem co be a serious problem In the field of 
agriculture. Short Intensive teacher training courses given on an Individual basis are 
needed to meet the needs of evening, apprentice, and other part-time Instructors recruited 
from business and Industry. 

7. Follow-up work or consultative services appear to be adequate In some of the vocational 
services, while In other areas It has not been developed to meet current needs. 

8. Although Instructional materials centers have been established In some universities, much 
more needs to be done If Michigan Is to be ready to meet the challenge of the technological 
age. 

9 . The research program In vocational education Is not keeping pace with current needs. Re- 
search on an extensive basis has been carried out In only one or two vocational service 
areas. Most research concerning vocational education appears to be of the status study, 
normative survey type. 

10. There appears to be a need for a more adequate system of coordinating the teacher education 
activities among the several institutions designated by the State Board for Vocational 
Teacher Education. Campus course offerings, consultative services, practice teaching 
centers, certification standards, and many other phases of the vocational teacher education 
program should be provided on a cooperative basis, according to an organized plan worked out 
with the Institutions. 

11. Considerable variance In statistical reporting of teacher training work Is being required 
by different services of the State Department of Public Instruction. While some types of 
Information must be different among the services, such Items as enrollments, research studlei^ 
consultative services, etc., should be reported on a more uniform basis. 

12. with the possible exception of the cooperative education program, vocational teachers at 
the pre-service and In-service levels are not being adequately prepared In the field of 
guidance and counseling. An earnest attempt should be made to develop an Integrated and 
comprehensive program of guidance and counseling as part of the preparation of all vocational 
teachers . 

Recommendations 

In view of the conclusions outlined above and the need for an expanded and more effective program 
of vocational teacher education. It Is recommended that: 

1. The State Office of Vocational Education should have a clear understanding with each desig- 
nated teacher education Institution as to those activities for which the institutions Is 
best prepared, and the completion of these activities should then be made the basis for 
reimbursement of vocational teacher education funds to that Institution. 

2. Vocational teacher education activities and practices should be reviewed and redefined under 
the leadership of the State Department of Public Instruction, Vocational Division, and a 
priority established for financial assistance to Institutions for carrying; out such 
activities. 

3. Each service xn the State Office of Vocational Education should, at the beginning of the 
school year, consult with Its respective teacher education Institutions concerning the 
activities each Institution plans to carry out during the year and the percentage of time to 
be devoted to each activity. 

4. Research of the experimental type should be encouraged and developed. Pilot and experimental 
programs In all vocational service areas are needed If vocational education Is to meet the 
challenges In the yeara ahead. 
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Hore emphasis should be placed on vocational teacher education oroerams in nmvi>Hno 
ante for teachers of adult, apprentice, and other part-tlmHlSr I 

”«» occupations ace being created, and the amewt ?£ tMtal- 



CH/iPTER VI 






RESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Introduction 



The temptation to side-step the appraisal of the vocational education research effort could 
occur easily, since research is one aspect of the total program that has received minimal attention* 
Thoughtful observers are agreed that the research performance in vocational education has not been 
impressive in the past. In an eye-opening position paper submitted to the President's Panel on Voca- 
tional Education, the Research Committee of the American Vocational Association presented a passionate 
plea for more attention to this area when it stated: 

"Obviously, vocational education in our contemporary and future 
occupational complex cannot play a meaningful role to our citizens 
and to our national security and defense amid the paucity of 
research which presently exists because of our inadequate resources 
and feeble efiorts."! 

Smith, in describing vocational education in several states, comments: 

"There is now developing for the first time a serious nationwide 
Interest In research in vocational education and Michigan finds 
itself in the vanguard of the new research. "2 

Reasons for the dearth in research are manifold. First, vocational education as a phase of the 
formal education structure is a relative newcomer in educational ventures. If, as Traver states, 
educational research as it is known today is a relatively new branch of knowledge, with little more 
than a half century since Joseph Mayer Rice planned his researches to bring about educational reform, 
then it is understandable that systematic research in vocational education should be slow in arriving? 

Another deterrent to research productivity is the climate within the federal-state local voca- 
tional system, not necessarily conducive to elicit sympathy toward research. Although the basic 
acts (Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts) made provisions for conducting studies and investigations, 
these have never been exploited maximally. 

The previously mentioned American Vocational Association Research Committee requested in its 
declaration the establishment of a National Institute of Occupational Research and a full-time 
administrative staff within the Division of Vocational and Technical Education in the U. S. Office 
of Education. The Committee was especially concerned when it said: 

"The traditional pattern of assignment of part-time specialists to 
research activities in the Division of Vocational Education is 
recognized as grossly inadequate in the judgment of the Committee."^ 

In the early stages of the development of vocational education, there was substantial direction 
and control from the federal level. Consequently, much of the promoti'’n and stimulation was depen- 
dent upon the values held on the Federal level. The disparity of research activities in the various 
sections of agriculture, business, home economics, and. trade and industrial education may be, in part, 
a reflection of the values held by the leadership personnel on the Federal level. 



^American Vocational Association Research Committee. Provisions for Vocational Education 
Research, 1962, p. 1. * 

^Smith, Harold T. , Education and Training for the World of Work, A Vocational Education Program 
for the State of Michigan . The Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 1963, p. 43. 

3 

Travers, Robert M. W. , An Introduction to Educational Research , The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1958, p. 43. 

4 ■ > 

American Vocational Association Research Committee, o£. cit . . p. 3. 
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A third deterrent rests in the fact that, as in other aspects of education, there are two groups 
in vocational education with differing perceptions regarding research; those who conduct the research, 
and those who have final responsibility for decision-making in implementation. Sufficient evidence 
indicates that little penetration has been made in utilization of a research orientation in program 
development and improvement. Results of significant studies, scanty though they be, li? dormant and 
have not found their way into the mainstream of practice. The gulf between research and practice 
still remains wide. Long-range plans must be made, calling upon all avenues of communication to de- 
velop greater awareness of the importance of research in the conduct of the program. Other Inhibiting 
factors Include Inadequate financial support, limited research competency, and lack of inducements. 

The Michigan Concern for Research 

Fortunately, the leadership in Michigan has long recognized the need for attention to research. 
Under the aegis of the Department of Public Instruction, a variety of research projects and demonstra- 
tions have been evidenced. For the past decade and a half, Michigan has been one of the few states 
that has employed a full-time research consultant. In addition, state consultants have either conduc- 
ted research studies themselves or have been instrumental in encouraging universities and local commu- 
nities to do so. Agenda in various conferences called by the Division of Vocational Education have 
made provision for the dissemination of research findings. As a result of the Michigan. Vocational 
Education Evaluation Project, the future holds considerable promise for augmenting present effort. 

The proposal to the State Board of Control for an extension of the Project by the Executive Conmlttee 
of MVEEP contained a statement which gave some clues to future development. 

This continuatlve effort is requested on the basis of the following six concerns:^ 

1. Continued application of interest and resources of Michigan's leadership in voca- 
tional education and related disciplines toward making the program of vocational 
education more efficient and effective. There are areas of need in vocational educa- 
tion research that MVEEP has only begun to meet. 

2. Capitalization on the high degree of momentum and motivation in both Interest and 
action in research which, if permitted to wane, might take years to recapture. The 
climate for sustained research is more favorable now than ever before for maximum 
Impact. The Investment of additional financial rescurces promises to yield a rela- 
tively greater Impact than would be possible without the base already laid. 

3. Final implementation of a concept of cooperative effort which in a period of three 
years has demonstrated the ability to marshall human and material resources to 
stimulate and promote research in vocational education. 

4. Completion of certain sub- researches which were not written into the original design, 
but have emerged since the inception of the project. It would not only be tragic but 
wasteful to lose the effort expended due to the lack of small amounts of money. 

5. Provision for the extabllshment of a framework to enable the systematic takeover of 
current and projected activities by the Department of Public Instruction and insti- 
tutions of higher education. The Project has served its role as catalytic agent 
and a long-range, sustained program of research should be planned, organized, and 
executed. 

6. Diffusion of the outcomes of the study at the chief point of focus, namely, local 
communities where vocational education programs are operative. 

Further comments in the same proposal add a note of optimism regarding future outlook: 

Changing research climate in Michigan as it affects vocational education: 

a. There is increased awareness and sensitivity throughout the entire vocational education 
structure, including the state and local level and institutions of higher education, of 
the Importance and role of research. This is the result, in large measure, of the op- 
portunities provided for a large number of persons to participate in planning and ex- 
ecuting various researches. 



A Proposal-Request to the State Board of Control for Vocational Education for Continued 
Support of the Michigan Vocational Education Evaluation Project . Michigan Vocational Education Eval- 
uation Project, (1962), p. 2. 
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b. Significant steps have been taken to mobilize and test resources and Individuals to 
attack probleius of vocational education. In other words, visibility has been given to 
research competence on the part of Individuals as well as Institutional resources. 

c. Tangible evidence from a multitude of sources and disciplines has Identified and 
brought together basic knowledge having an Impact on vocational education. The notion 
that vocational education Is an Island unto Itself Is undergoing dissolution. 

d. Productive efforts have been initiated to bring this knowledge not only to vocational 
educators, but others In a strategic position to use and Incorporate It Into the 
stream of affairs. 

e. Overall, this attention to evaluative research has touched off a clialn reaction of 
Interests for accelerating the collection, dissemination, and application of available 
and emerging knowledge of vocational education. 

Analysis of the Research Conducted 

In order to determine the nature of research conducted In the past, a survey form was sent to 
the Department of Public Instruction and the several Institutions of higher education In the state. 
Inviting them to submit the vocational education researches which had been conducted under their 
auspices since 1937. The specific responses are reported In a more detailed document entitled 
Research In Vocational Education In Michigan . All Institutions did not respond; however. It Is safe 
to say that most of the research conducted was reported. A total of 325 research studies were sub- 
mitted from eight Institutions and the Department of Public Instrucclon: 304 of these studies were 
completed while 21 were reported to be In process. Ko attempt was made ascertain res;:arch studies 
carried on In local connunltles . Table 1 shows the xm^ex of studies couducted and Institutional 
output. Practically all research was produced In the larger universities. This Is understandable 
since Institutional objectives, availability of unlverslty-wlde resources, graduate student asslrtancev 
and released time for faculty make research more feasible In the larger Institution. 

Table 1 



Institutions Conducting Research 



Institution 


Number of Completed 
Studies 


Percentage of 
Completed Studies 


Number of Studies 
In Process 


Michigan State University 


214 


70 


10 


University of Michigan 


14 


5 


1 


Wayne State University 


34 


11 


-- 


Central Michigan University 


-- 


— 


1 


Western Michigan University 


8 


3 


-- 


Northern Michigan University 


7 


2 


— 


Eastern Michigan University 


1 


1 


-- 


Ferris Institute 


1 


1 


4 


Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction 


■ 25 


8 


5 




304” 


100 


21 



Quantitatively, the bulk of the research as Indicated In Table 2 has been produced by vocational 
agriculture and vocational home economics, with relatively little In business and trade and Indus- 
trial education. A few studies cut across the subject matter lines. 

A word of caution may be necessary In Interpreting these data. These are merely numerical 
figures. No value judgments were niade regarding the quality or the level of sophistication of these 
research studies. 

Reasons for this quantitative disparity may be difficult to determine, In the case of agriculture 
and home economics, probable nudging from the federal level, regional resi^arch committees, nation- 
wide studies, and a greater number of graduate students contributed to the output. In addition. In 
these fields university personnel have been given either full or part-time assignments for research. 

The picture Is somewhat different In business and trade and Industrial education. Business 
education has never been accorded Its rightful position In the vocational education family. In part, 
this stems from the fact that limitations of federal legislation and att<..ndant Interpretations have 
restricted the amount of funds available for training for both office and distributive occupations. 



( 
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Reimbursement has been available for training in distributive education only since 1937. Occupational 
training for office work has never been accorded first class membership since financial support stems 
only from state funds. Fortunately, proposed new legislation on the federal level, if enacted, will 
aid in providing needed financial support. Meager funds in this area have precluded the posslbllltv 
of more research. ^ 



Table 2 

Studies Conducted in Various Fields, 1937-1962 



Field 


Nuniber of Studies 


Per cent 


Home Economics 


202 


62.0 


Agriculture 


71 


21.8 


Trade and Industrial 


21 


6.7 


General 


16 


4.9 


Business 


15 


4.6 




325 


100.0 



In trade and industrial education, the situation has been somewhat different and difficult to 
iagnose. First of all, trade and industrial educators have not been research-oriented by background 
and training. In the past, research has never lieen a string concern of personnel either on the 
national or state level and this is reflected in the prrgram. Fortunately, this has changed in recent 
years. Token recognition on the national l^vel, a not-Lceable absence of national studies, and non- 
existence of regional research committees lead one to conclude that the absence of research is due to 
lack of interest. In addition, fewer trade and industrial educators are prone to pursue advanced 
degrees in which a thesis or dissertation is required. 



1011 of research conducted since 1937 revealed that only 12 studies were completed from 

19J7 to 1949 inclusive. For a comparable period of time, 1950 to 1962 inclusive, 288 research studies 
were completed. This growth was attributed to additional Interest in graduate study and a greater 

concern for research, particularly in agriculture and i:ome economics. Table 3 indicates the erowth 
by years . ® 



Approxl^tely eighty-one per cent of all research completed or in process was carried on by 
graduate students. Faculty in institutions of higher education contributed eleven per cent and state 
consultants eight per cent. (See Table 4). 

Types of Research Conducted 

Much of the research which has been conducted in Michigan attempts to describe current practice 
or to develop normative rules which summarize what is considered best prevailing practice. A few 

studies were experimental in nature. In general, there has been a tendency to favor utilitarian. 
Short- range s tudles • 

Needed Improvements In Research 



In many ways current resources for vocational education research are unequal to the demand 
placed upcm them by the scientific and technical orientation of society and the increasingly complex 
problems which attend this development. It is highly questionable whether future resources will ever 

accelerated tempo of change which appeai.s to be inevitable. Nevertheless, some 
aff rmative action can take place which will affect the quantity and quality of research. 

State-wide coo rdination of effort in manpower development research . 



At the present time, a multiplicity of public and private agencies, too numerous to mention here, 
are addressing themselves to manpower problems. Much of this effort is carried on Independently and 
on a fragmented basis, with little consideration for a united approach. 
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Table 3 



1 



Research Conducted According to Years, 1937-1963 



Year 


Nusober of 
Studies 


Agriculture 


Business 


Home 

Economics 


Trade and 
Industrial 


General 


1937 


1 


• • 


m w 




1 


-- 


1938 


— 


— 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


1939 


1 


1 


-- 


« m 


-- 


-- 


1940 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


1941 


1 


1 


m w 




-- 


-- 


1942 


1 


1 


m • 


-- 


-- 


-- 


1943 


— 


— 


— 




-- 




1944 


1 


1 


— 


-- 


-- 


m « 


1945 


1 


1 


— 


-- 


-- 


-- 


1946 


1 


1 


— 




-- 


-- 


1947 


1 


' 1 


w 


-- 


-- 


-- 


1948 


2 


2 


— 


— 


■P W 


-- 


1949 


2 


1 


— 


1 




-- 


1950 


10 


1 


1 


8 


-- 


-- 


1951 


13 


2 


-- 


8 


2 


1 


1952 


12 


5 


-- 


7 


-- 


-- 


1953 


19 


4 


— 


14 


1 


-- 


1954 


24 


7 


1 


16 


— 


-- 


1955 


26 


5 


— 


19 


— 


2 


1956 


18 


4 


m w 


12 


-- 


2 


1957 


16 


2 


— 


12 


2 


-- 


1958 


31 


5 


-- 


23 


2 


1 


1959 


25 


4 


— 


19 


2 


-- 


1960 


28 


6 


2 


18 


2 


-- 


1961 


27 


-- 


4 


17 


4 


2 


1962 


39 


8 


6 


23 


1 


1 


1963 


4 


2 


— 


1 


1 


-- 


In Process 


21 


6 


1 


4 


3 


7 


'•-I* 


325 


71 


15 


202 


21 


16 



Table 4 

Individuals Conducting Research 



Category 


Nund)er 


Per cent 


State Consultants 


25 


8 


University Faculty 


36 


11 


Graduate Students 


264 


81 
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Particularly Is this true in research. The 
la apparent In the proposed stepped-up plans for 



possible overlapping and duplication that may occur 
research to be conducted by the Department of Labor. 



Mtlonal efforts In training and manpower development, much 
additional Information Is needed also on problems and- progress Ip this 
field. Some of this will be forthcoming over the next year or two as a 
by product of the training programs set up under the Manpower Act. For 
example, the Department of Labor— In cooperation with educational and 
Institutions and other Interested government agencies and out- 
side groups--plans to study such fundamental questions as the kinds of 
educational background workers must have to enter and successfully com- 
plete various types of training programs, the personal characteristics 
and other factors which Influence tralnablllty and willingness to 
undertake training and the effects of employers' hiring standards and 
restrictions on the success of training programs, in this research, 
it Is planned to explore both the needs of young workers (for example, 
the types of training which are most meaningful for recent or potential 
school dropouts) and the special kinds of training courses and other 
progmms needed to fecllltete the retraining of older wokers*^ 



nnt- Tesearch hints of cooperation with educational and training institutions, this does 

not necessarily Insure that it will eventuate. Precious time and energy may he wasted through sLdles 

MtlorirJfcMniLd^^'^r^ be identical or similar In nature. Fortunately, the necessity for coordl- 
natlon is recognlaed on the national, state, and local level. Secretary of Labor Wlrtz In testify- 
ing before the subcommittee on Manpower and Enployment, had this to say^ ’ testify 

I believe that one of the most Important contributions of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act In this field Is to make possible the 
coordination and utilization of manpower research not only of the 
Labor Department and other Federal Government agencies, but also of state 

in and of academic and other non-governmental organizations, 

in order to solve the Nation's manpower problems .7 

of Sis®®*'?*' Vocational Education In Michigan has recently advocated the appointment 

of an advisory body. In a prospectus submitted to the office of the Governor. 



That a representative advlsoiry committee or commission be appointed 
to serve the Michigan State Board of Control for Vocational Education, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the Division of Vocational 
Mucatlon in reviewing plans for future development of Vocational and 
Technics! Education end to develop recommendations concexulng them* 

Such a committee or commission could be financed from Vocational Teacher 
Mucation funds In a manner similar to the Michigan Evaluation Project 
If approved by the Michigan State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education.® 



taporMnrcoMlSta!'^'’ <>t such a body, research «,„ld be an 

Ce ntgalized programming of resear ch within the vocational education system. 

% 

fas,, vi! i?® request for supplementary funds was submitted to the State Board of Control 

fer Vocational Education to extend the Michigan Vocational Education Evaluation Project the State 

Education presented a proposal lor diverting $15?JSS rtSeto ed^Lto 
additional research projects. The State Board approved the proposal and the 

^MMryrMd SoerlmySioi relatively small, It brought with It a new e^hasls in 

aoDroye\?oioSl? inh outcomes was to appoint a review committee to screen and 

pp proposals submitted. Although this practice Is laudable, an additional function of this 

**® programing of long-range. 



Of f Ic ^MayyrmSrpp?^!!^^ president , Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 

acne E''' Sub-comnUtee on Hanpouar and Etaploy- 

mS 2o! 19M. °° °° Manpower and Bnplojaaeit Problems, 

meat (UnjubUahed memorandum. Depart- 
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An analysis of past research Indicated that most research was conducted by graduate students and 
faculty in Institutions of higher education. Individual Interest appeared to be the chief determinant 
of the problems to be investigated. Individual Initiative and Interest should not be discouraged; 
however. It would seem highly advantageous to program research based upon problems existing In local 
commu.iiltles as well as on a state-wide basis. Vocational consultants within the Department of Public 
Instruction are In an excellent position to serve as problem-spotters In local communities. The coor- 
dlnatlve agency suggested above, through its liaison with other agencies, would deal with the larger 
context. Problem Identification based on a multiple approach could be systematically translated Into 
a long-range research program. Within such a framework, university faculty as well as graduate stu- 
dents could select problems to be investigated, thereby contributing to a larger whole. National and 
regional studies conducted in vocational agriculture and home economics have demonstrated the advan- 
tages that can accrue as a result of planning research on a broader base. 

The previous research analysis also revealed that relatively few studies provided for "across 
the board" considerations. Most studies dealt with the problems in the specific areas of agriculture, 
business, home economics, and trade and industrial education. The changing nature of occupations 
would suggest that a closer working relationship among the various vocational fields Is Imperative. 
Centralized planning could make provision for studies of a more general nature. 

3. Increased research competency throughout the entire vocational education system . 

Research competency has a multl-dlmenslonal as well as a multi-level connotation. Competence 
is not restricted to the relative few who actively devote time to conducting research. Researchmlnd- 
edness should characterize all professional people. This does not suggest that all Individuals must 
be Involved in highly sophisticated research as carried on by the scholar. In Its most simple form 
It would Imply the acceptance of the need for research and a willingness to utilize research results. 
Much research exists at C:he present time In vocational education and In the general field of education, 
not to sp<!ak of other disciplines. Excellent studies In human growth and development, learning theory 
and methodology have much to offer vocational educators, but somehow the results remain untouched. 

A second phase of research competence deals with the Interest and ability to conduct minor fact- 
finding and research studies. One of the recurring problems In this evaluative study has been the 
gaps and deficiencies In Information about vocational education. Although excellent statistical data 
and records are available In the Department of Public Instruction regarding the reimbursable program, 
relatively little is known about the vocational education program In general. Information is scanty 
or non-existent about the characteristics of students who enroll In vocational education programs, 
the nature of the curricula, the dropout, and labor market behavior of graduates. 

A third phase of research competence Is concerned with the more s'>palstlcated, rigorous type 
of research requiring highly specialized skills In problem Identification, establishing challenging 
hypotheses, design construction, and statlstlcTal analysis. If research conducted in the past Is any 
index. Individuals responsible for the research are operating within a limited frame of reference. It 
was previously mentioned that most of the research was descriptive 'In nature, with several modest 
attempts of an experimental character. This limited approach seems universal In vocational education 
throughout the nation. The Research Committee of the American Vocational Education Association appar- 
ently has recognized this deficiency and has Inaugurated a series of seminars to upgrade the quality 
of research. It would appear advantageous to plan and execute joint seminars on research for voca- 
tional teacher educators, state consultants, and research specialists on an In- state basis. 

Additional financial resources required for research In vocational education . 

Modest financial resources have been available to support research In the past. University 
research funds, allocations through the State Board of Control for Vocational Education, and several 
grants from governmental and philanthropic agencies constitute the main sources of revenue. The 
amounts received have been negligible when superimposed against needed research. Recently, the State 
Board of Control for Vocational Education has authorized the expenditure of $50,000 annually for three 
years beginning with the year ending June 30, 1963. This Is a step In the right direction. Addi- 
tional funds need to be secured. Foundation and governmental sources remain untapped due. In part, 
to lack of Interest, Insufficient time for proposal development, and the Inability to design exciting 
proposals acceptable to sponsoring agencies. A careful study and analysis should be made of philan- 
thropic and governmental agencies to Identify those Interested In providing grants for vocational 
education. 

5. Research emphasis In undergraduate, graduate, and In-service education programs . 

Many avenues exist on the undergraduate level to discuss findings of research, to pose challeng- 
ing questions worthy of Investigation, and to suggest readings that will bring about familiarity with 
research literature. • 
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The Master's degree is the terminal formal education experience for moot vocational education 
teachers. What has been suggested for the undergraduate has even greater applicability on the gra- 
duate level. More rigorous demands should be made on the graduate student. It Is absurd to expect 
teachers to bring a research orientation to classroom teaching if they have not themselves had an 
exposure to courses In educational research and research seminars. Furthermore, It would sem advan- 
tageous to require each graduate student to pursue a challenging problem In order to develop some 
understanding of and skill In research technique. Involvement In projects under the leadership of 
competent senior Investigators would provide rich experience not otherwise obtainable. Some obstacles 
BMy exist In the lnq>lementatlon of these suggestions j however, sacrifices must be made If Improvement 
In research Is expected. 

In-service activities Including conusltatlve visits, program evaluation, state-wide conferences, 
workshops. Institutes, and published material Involving the application -of tested research or the 
reporting of new research, are additional ways to encourage teachers and administrators In developing 
a research outlook. 



CHAPTER VII 



RECOMIBNDAIIONS 



This final chapter presents recommendations that emerge from the various studies of the Michigan 
Vocational Education Evaluation Project. An attempt has been made to list the recommendations In 
order of priority, without any sequential consideration to the previous chapters. Because of present 
and future manpower problems In Michigan, the Implementation of any or all of the recommendations 
should Improve the vocational education enterprise. 

1. It Is recommended that the Legislature authorize the creation of a permanent state«wlde 
commission to coordinate the efforts of governmental and private agencies now engaged In 
activities related to 'vocational education. It Is further recommended that the counterpart 
of such a commission be established In local communities, particularly In the larger metro** 
polltan centers. This commission should not be confused ^th the Governor's Committee on 
Manpower Development or local committees that have been operative In connection with the 

Manpower Development and Training Act, which may be of short duration. 

$ 

2. It Is recommended that If such a commission Is created. It be adequately financed and staffed 
to conduct a long**range program of research of such nature that state**wlde planning will 
minimize the lag between labor market demands and activities carried on by agencies respon** 
slble for vocational education. 

3. It Is recommended that the Legislature appropriate funds for vocational education programs, 
to alleviate the plight of minority groups who, because of lack of adequate preparation 

In vocational skills, are denied the opportunltjr for employment In the competitive labor 
market. 

4. It^ls recommended that the Legislature take appropriate measures to eliminate the barriers 
to training and enqiloyment In business. Industry, and other employers which preclude train** 
Ing and education through cooperative work**study programs for In-school youth. 

5. It Is recommended that the Legislature appropriate the necessary funds for the support of 
vocational education programs for out**of**8chool youth and adults who find doors to employ** 
ment closed either bucause of lack of skills or obsolescence of skills brought about* by tech** 
nologlcal change. 

6. It Is recommended that the Legislature, through appropriate action, facilitate the establish** 
ment of a network of area vocational schools for youth and adults who find It Impossible to 
secure adequate vocational education In sparsely populated areas of the state, many of whom 
will find It necessary to migrate to larger metropolitan centers to secure employment. This 
may be accomplished In part by the utilization of existing facilities, expansion of community 
colleges, or the construction of new facilities. 

7. It Is recommended that the section of the final report of the Survey of Higher Education In 
Michigan (1958) dealing with the expansion of community colleges be reexamined and measures 
taken to speed up the Implementation of these recommendations , since vocational technical 
education Is an Integral part of such expansion. 

8. It is recommended that the existing community colleges be encouraged to expand their voca** 
tlonal** technical curricula through whatever means necessary, since labor market predictions 
and projections indicate the greatest expansion In job opportunities will occur at the pro** 
fesslonal and technical level. 

9. It Is recommended that the community colleges expedite the utlllzatlpn of their facilities 
to provide vocational education for high school students who are unable to secure training 
In their schools. 

10. It Is recommended that strong adult counseling centers be established In connection with the 
Michigan Employment Security Commission and local public schools, to assist uneoqiloyed or 
underenq>loyed youth and adults to have the advantage of a continuous program of guidance and 
counseling, since substantial nuad>ers of Individuals will be Increasingly concerned with 
planning for sequential careers. 



11. It Is recommended that the Legislature pass permanent enabling legislation affecting 
the acceptance of federal funds for vocational education in order that utilization of 
such funds may be expedited. 

12. It is recommended that the State Board of Control for Vocational Education, through appro- 
priate channels, examine the present use of state and federal vocational education funds 
since past practices and procedures have tended to freeze the vocational education program 
both in terms of emphasis and compartmentallzatlon. It Is further reconmended that If 
additional state and federal funds are appropriated, these funds not be used to Increase 
the rate of reimbursement for currently supported services until It is certain that more 
Important or neglected services are adequately supported. 

13. It Is recommended that the Legislature appropriate additional funds for the support of voca 

tlonal education programs for In-school youth and disadvantaged youngsters who, because of 
physical and/or mental deficiencies, are confronted with special problems In securlne 
employment. ^ ® 



14. It Is rec(^ended that the Legislature make provision for matching through state funds those 
vocational education funds received from the federal government, as a minimal plan of flnan- 
cing vocational education services. 



15. It Is recommended that more and better articulation Is necessary between public education 
and the users of the vocational education product; therefore, advisory cotonlttees composed 
of appropriate representation should be required at all levels of operation. These advisory 
committees are in addition to the commission suggested above. Furthermore, other means 
should be employed to effectuate better communication between school and connmnlty In 
matters affecting vocational education. 



16. 



It Is recommended that the Division of Vocational Education review its present organiza- 
tional stweture to determine the feasibility of at least a partial dissolution of the coro- 
partmentallzatlon v4ilch now exists. In order to provide a more unified and Integrated ap- 
proach to vocational education. Occupational patterns are changing to the point that sharp 
lines of distinction In the fields of agriculture, business, homemaking, and trade and 
Industrial education have become artificial. Consideration should be given to Inclusion of 

a sMll corps of general vocational education consultants as well as specialists In each 
field* 



17. 



18. 



19. 



20 . 



21 . 



22 . 



23 . 



It Is recommended that the Department of Public Instruction continue the excellent practice 
of providing educational leadership through the Michigan Curriculum Program; however, more 
emphasis should be given to review of problems concerned with vocational education. 

It Is reco^ended that the Division of Vocational Education take the leadership In develop- 
ing criteria ttot local communities may use as guide-lines In evaluating their vocational 
education curricula, to minimize obsolescence In light of labor market demands. 

Division of Vocational Education encourage local coranunltles 
to establish lo^-range plans for program development and program Improvement, based upon a 
total concept of vocational education rather than a segmented approach in each of the fields 
or vocational education. 

It Is recomended that the Division of Vocational Education marshall all resources available 
to strengthen local leadership in vocational education; this Includes the position of direc- 
tor of vocational education as well as supervisory personnel responsible for separate fields 
of vocatlorwl education. It Is further recommended that a long-range program of leadership 
development be Instituted for local directors; and others responsible for the administrative 
and supervisory function In community colleges and intermediate school districts. 

Division of Vocational Education institute a system of reporting 
information In enrollments, curricula, and other needed data be available In both 
rBimbursAblc And non^rciinbursAblc vocAfionAl AducAfion ptrogrAins. 

research In vocational education be strengthened both quantitatively 
and qualitatively through long-range programming, upgrading the competency of those conduct- 
Ing resGArch^ And AllocAtlon of funds supporting rcsGArch* 

It Is reconnended that local school districts regularize follow-up studies of employment- 
bound youth, dropouts In the vocational education program, and graduates of vocational 
educAtlon programs » to determine labor market behavior* 
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24. It Is recommended that administrators who have the responsibility for the overall program 
of teacher education and faculty In vocational education departments come to some agreement 
regarding teacher educafton services for which reimbursable funds should be used, since 
antithetical positions are now evidenced. 

25. It Is recommended that the long-range program of self-study developed by the home economics 
teacher educators be continued and encouraged. Furthermore, teacher education services In 
other vocational fields should emulate the home economics teacher educators In this respect. 

26. It Is recommended that the practice of offering certain extension courses under Joint 
arrangement by various Institutions should be continued and. If possible, expanded to on- 
campus summer session courses and workshops to reduce the Instructional cost stemming from 
small enrollments. 

27. It Is recommended that Institutions of higher education In which two or more teacher educa- 
tion services are located examine course offerings and other services to determine the 
extent to which overlapping and duplication exists. Since enrollments In vocational educa- 
tion courses are comparatively low, such review may result In conservation of time, effort 
and cost. 

28. It Is recommended that a determined effort be made by vocational teacher education Institu- 
tions In conjunction with the Division of Vocational Education, to uncover sources of 
revenue available to support research In addition to state and federal vocational education 
funds . 

29. It Is recommended that a study be made of the teacher education services required In the 
Upper Peninsula to determine whether or not geographical location precludes vocational 
education teachers In that area from receiving the quality and quantity of teacher educa- 
tion required. 

30. It Is recommended that the State Board of Control for Vocational Education discourage the 
approval of any Institutions of higher education wishing to offer additional vocational 
teacher education services, until sufficient evidence Is available that additional services 
are Justified. 

« 

31. It Is recommended that Institutions of higher education which are experimenting with 
patterns of teacher preparation for vocational- technical teachers on a post-high school 
level be encouraged to arrive at the most satisfactory arrangement for the preparation of 
such teachers, since there Is every Indication that an Increased number of teachers will 
be In demand. 
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TABLE 1 - OCCUPATION GROUP OF QIPLOYED PERSWJS, BY SEX, FOR COUNTIES, 1940, 1950, and 1960 
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EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL COURSES IN IQCHIGAN 
K-12 SCHOOLS FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH SPECIAL CERTIFICATES ACCORDING TO YEASlS 
OF EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OF STUD^iTS ENROLLED, NUMBER OF CLASSES, 

AND TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-61^ 
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This category also includes '^General Agricultural" courses 



TABLE 7 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL COURSES IN MCHIGAN 
K-12 SCHOOLS FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATES ACCORDING TO 

YEARS OF EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, NUMBER ‘ 

OF CLASSES, AND TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-61^ 



Advanced Degree Regular Degree 





Grade 


Major-Minor^ 


Course 


Level 


S3 r5 


Vocational 


Agriculture ' 


9 


24 1 102.00 




10 

11 

12 

9-10 
9-12 
10 - 11 
10 - 12 


27 1 128.25 




11 - 12 


19 1 90.25 


Total 




70 3 320.50 


Q 

Conservation 


N.R. ^ 

8 

10 

10 - 12 
11 - 12 




Total 


Soil Science 


9-10 




Farm Mechanics 


N.R. 

10 

11 

11 - 12 




Total 


Farm Management 


N.R. 


30 2 112.50 


Total 




30 2 112.50 


^Student hours. were computed by multiplying 


hours per week 


for each 


course offered. 



Major-Minor 



S 


C 


H 


S 


C 


H 


224 


15 


1034.00 


248 


16 


1136.00 


182 


15 


844.75 


209 


16 


973.00 


90 


6 


435.25 


90 


6 


435.25 


71 


5 


346.50 


71 


5 


346.50 


89 


5 


410.50 


89 


5 


410.50 


29 


2 


JL28.25 


29 


2 


128.25 


11 


1 


60.50 


11 


1 


60.50 


73 


5 


353.50 


73 


5 


353.50 


284 


17 


1340.75 


303 


18 


1431.00 


1053 


71 


4954.00 


1123 


74 


5274.50 


18 


1 


85.50 


18 


1 


85.50 


22 


1 


82.50 


22 


1 


82.50 


26 


1 


123.50 


26 


1 


123.50 


28 


1 


133.00 


28 


\ 


133.00 


38 


2 


149.50 


38 


2 


149.50 


132 


6 


574.00 


132 


6 


574.00 


26 


1 


84.50 


26 


1 


84.50 


21 


1 


99.75 


21 


1 


99.75 


24 


2 


114.50 


24 


2 


114.50 


14 


1 


66.50 


14 


1 


66.50 


60 


4 


273.00 


60 


4 


273.00 


119 


8 


553.75 


119 


8 


553.75 








30 


2 


112.50 








30 


2 


112.50 



total number of students enrolled by mean 



Includes teachers who are Instructing in subject areas in which they hold a major or 
minor. 

Students 

■> 

^Classes 

^Hours per week 

^ Grade level not reported. 

^This category also Includes "General Agricultural" courses. 

C} / 

^Usually non-vocational in nature. 



TABLE 8 



EDUCATIONAL BACK6B0UND OF TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL COURSES IN MICHIGAN 
K-12 SCHOOLS FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH PERMANENT CERTIFICATES ACCORDING TO 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, NUMBER OF 
CLASSES, AND TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-61^ 











Advanced Degree 










Regular Degree 




















Major-Minor2 








Major-Minor 






Neither^ 










Grade 


5-10 yrs. 


10 or more yrs. 


C 


>-10 


yrs. 


10 or more yrs, 


. 10 or more 


yrs. 


1 




Course 


Level 


experience 


experience 


experience 


experience 


experience 




Total 


»• 

Vocational g 
Agriculture^ 






S4 c5 


h6 


S 


C 


H 


S 


C 


h 


S 


C 


h 


S C 


i H 


• S 


C 


H 


N.R.7 




15 1 


56.25 
























15 


1 


56.25 




9 




51 4 


230.75 


20 


1 


110.00 


85 


6 


386.75 


46 


3 


199.00 


11 1 


52.25 


213 


15 


X 98.75 




10 




73 6 


317.25 


39 


2 


206.25 


118 


7 


538.25 


59 


4 


259.25 






289 


19 


1321.00 




11 














27 


2 


101.25 












27 


2 


101.25 




12 




17 1 


93.50 


16 


1 


76.00 


17 


2 


63.75 












50 


4 


233.25 




9 & 


10 


31 1 


170.50 








28 


2 


127.00 


24 


2 


107.00 






83 


5 


404.50 




9 - 


12 






92 


6 


437.00 


















92 


6 


437.00 




10 & 


11 






107 


5 


475.25 


14 


1 


66.50 








23 1 


126.50 


144 


7 


668.25 




11 & 


12 


91 6 


444.75 


67 


2 


368.50 


106 


7 


503.75 


94 


5 


393.50 






358 


20 


1710.50 


Total 






278 19 


1313.00 


34J, 17 


1673.00 


395 


27 


1787.25 


223 


14 


958.75 


34 2 


178.751271 


79 


5910.75 


Conservation^ 


11 














6 


1 


19.50 












6 


1 


19.50 




10 - 


12 


















47 


2 


2223.25 






47 


2 


2223.25 


Total 
















“ 


1 


19.50 


47 


2 


2223.25 






53 


3 


2242.75 


Farm 


N.R. 




















21 


2 


78.75 






21 


2 


78.75 


Mechai^ics 


10 




22 1 


104.50 


24 


1 


132.00 


21 


1 


99.75 


12 


1 


66.00 






79 


4 


402.25 




11 




10 1 


42.50 
























10 


1 


42.50 




11 - 


12 






■ 






8 


1 


34.00 


17 


1 


63.75 






25 


2 


97.75 




10 - 


12 


9 1 


49.50 
























9 


1 


49.50 


Total 






41 3 


i96.50 


~24 


1 


132.00 


"29 


2 


133.75 


“so 


T 


208.50 






144 


io' 


670.75 



IStudent hours were computed by multiplying the total number of students enrolled by mean hours 
per week for each course offered. 

^Includes teachers who are instructing in subject areas in which they hold a major or minor. 

^Includes teachers who are instructing classes in subject areas in which they do nor hold a 
major or minor. 

^Students 

^Classes 

®Hours 

^Grade level not reported. 

Q 

"This category also includes "General Agricultural" courses. 

^Usually non- vocational in nature. 



TABLE 9 



EDUCATIONAL BACKoEDUND OF TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL COURSES IN MICHIGAN 
K-12 SCHOOLS FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH LIFE CERTIFICATES ACCORDING TO 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, NUMBER 
OF CLASSES, AND TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-611 



Courses 



Grade 

Level 



Advanced 
Degree 
Major-Minor^ 

10 or 

more yrs, 5-10 yrs. 10 or more yrs. 
experience experience experience 



Regular Degree 
Major-Minor 



S3c4 h5 SC 



H 



S C 



H 



S C 



Vocational 

Agriculture 



9 

10 

9-12 
10 - 12 
11 €e 12 



10 1 42.50 



10 1 47.50 41 2 

11 1 52.25 74 4 

22 1 
102 4 



209.00 51 3 

362.00 85 5 
10 1 

220.00 22 1 
498.00 102 4 



Total 



H 



256.50 

414.50 
42.50 

220.00 

498.00 



Total 



10 r 42.50 21 2 99.75 539 IT 1539.00 Tm PT I 4 T 1.50 



Farm Mechanics N.R. ^ 

10 



14 

14 



1 

1 



66.50 14 1 

77.00 14 1 



66.50 

77.00 



Total 

Farm Manage* 
ment 



11 & 12 



19 1 90.25 



28 2 143.50 28 2 143.50 



19 1 90.25 



^Student hours were computed by multiplying total number of students enrolled by mean 
hours per week for each course offered. ^ 

^Snor*^^^ teachers who are instructing in subject areas in which they hold a major or 
^Students 

4 

^-Classes 
^Hours per week, 

^Grade level not reported. 



^This category also includes "General Agricultural" 



courses . 




Usually non-vocatlonal in nature 



TABLE 11 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF TEACHERS OF BUSINESS * EDUCATION COURSES IN MICHIGAN 
K-12 SCHOOLS FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH SPECIAL CERTIFICATES ACCORDING TO YEARS 
OF EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, NUMBER OF CLASSES, 



i 

w 

Courses 


Grade 

Level 


AND TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-61.^ 
Advanced Degree 

Major-Minor 2 Neither 3 

5-10 yrs, 5-10 yrs, 10 or more yrs 
experience experience experience Total 

^ SC H S_£h tt SC H 


Accounting and 












Bookkeipiug 


11 & 12 


28 1 119.00 


28 


1 


119.00 


Business 












Economics 


11 & 12 


31 1 116.25 


31 


1 


116.25 


Business 


•V 

A 










Mathematics 


9 


49 2 269.50 


49 


2 


269.50 


Business 












Organization 


11 


33 1 123.75 


33 


1 


123.75 


Distributive 












Education 


12 


26 1 97.50 


26 


1 


97.50 


Economic 












Geography ^ 


11 


34 1 127.50 


34 


1 


127.50 


Office Mact^es 


12 


22 1 82.50 50 2 187.50 


72 


3 


270.00 


Shorthand 


11 


21 1 78.75 


21 


1 


78.75 


Typewriting 


10 


62 2 341.00 


62 


2 


341.00 




11 


20 1 95.00 


20 


1 


95.00 




12 


27 2 128.25 


27 


2 


128.25 


Total 




47 3 223.25 62 2 Si. 00 


109 


5 


564.25 


^Student hours ' 


were computed by multiplying total nuinbev of students i 


enrolled 


by mean hours 


per week 


for each course offered. 








^Includes teachers who are instructing in subject areas in which they hold a 


major or minor 


• 











^Includes teachers who are Instructing classes In subject areas In which they 
do not hold a major or minor. , 

^Students t 



^Classes 

^Hours 



TABLE 11 - Continued 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF TEACHERS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION COURSES IN MICHIGAN 
K-12 SCHOOLS FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH SPECIAL CERTIFICATES ACCORDING TO YEARS 
OF EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, NUMBER OF CLASSES, 

AND TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-611 

Regular Degree 

Hejor-Mlnor^ Neither^ 

10 or more 10 or nore 

Leee than 5yre. 5-10 yrt. yeara Leee than Syva 5-10 yr«. yeare 



Grade Unknown experlenee experience experience experience experience experience Total 
Coureee Level S^c5 H^SC H OC H SC H SCH SC HSGH g g H 



Accounting and 


N.R. 


7 


181 


7 


847.75 
















181 


7 


857775 


Bookkeeping 


10 
















24 


1 


132.00 




24 


1 


132.00 




11 




51 


2 


203.75 
















51 


2 


203.75 




11 & 


12 


71 


4 


311.25 














3 1 9.75 


-Zi 

330 




321.00 


Total 






303 


T5 


1362.75 








24 


T 


132.00 


3 1 9.75 


15 


1504.50 


Buaineed 
































Economica 


N.R. 




25 


1 


118.75 
















25 


1 


118.75 


Buaineaa 
































Engliah 


12 




15 


1 


71.25 
















15 


1 


71.25 


Buaineaa Law 


N.R. 




28 


1 


133.00 
















28 


1 


133.00 


Buaineaa 


N.R, 




68 


2 


323.00 
















68 


2 


323.00 


Nathenatlca 


9 
















93 


4 


498.00 




93 


4 


498.00 




12 




56 


2 


266.00 
















56 


2 


266.00 




11 - 


12 


22 


X 


104.50 
















22 


1 


104.50 


Totala 






146 


5 


693.50 








93 


4 


498.00 




ISS 


9 


1191.50 


Cooperative 
































Training for 
Office 
































Occupatlona 


N.R. 




25 


1 


162.50 










. 






25 


1 


162.50 


Dlatributive 
































Education 


12 




36 


1 


171.00 
















36 


1 


171.00 


iconoalc 
































Geography 


9 






















3 1 9.75 


3 


1 


9.75 


Piling 


10 




32 


1 


152.00 
















32 


1 


152.00 


General 


N.R. 




20 


1 


75.00 
















20 


1 


75.00 


Buaineaa 


9 




86 


3 


388.50 


26 1 


123.50 












112 


4 


512.00 




10 












30 1 


127.50 










30 


1 


127.50 




9 - 


10 


49 2 232^75 




















49 


2 


23'* 75 




10 - 


11 


29 


2 


123.25 




123.50 10 I 












29 


2 


12. 5 


Total 






^ I 232.75 135 


6 


586.75 


2^1 


1^7.50 










240 


10 1070.50 


Office Hachinea 


12 




36 


2 


171.00 
















36 


2 


171.00 


Office 


N.R. 




33 


2 


156.75 














. 


33 


2 


156.75 


Praeticea 


11 
















70 


4 


373.75 




70 


4 


373.75 


Total 


12 




3i 


1 




Mi 








1 


32SjS& 




m 


1& 


805.50 






65 


5 


293.75 


88 4 


340.00 




133 


7 


702.25 




286 


16 


1336.00 



Istudent hour* were ccaputed by mltlplylni total nuiAbar of atudanta enrolled by naan boura per week for each courae offered. 

^Xncludet teacbera who are Inatrueting in aubject areaa in which they hold a aajor or ainor. 

SXncludea teaehera who are inatructiai etaaaea in aubject areaa in which they do not hold a aajor or ainor. 

Htudents 

^aaaea 

^ra 

7crade level not reported , 



TABLE 11 • CoBtlniMd 



Katttlax D*s>^** 
Mujor-Hiiior 



Mieher 



H6S885- 

Tot«l 

Hborthaiid 



Total 

lypomrielng 



Total 



Orada 

Jitval 


Uoknovn 
SC JL 


10 or aora 

Leii than 5yrs. 5-10 jtb. yaars 

axparianca axporitnea axparianea 

! Q B 8-fi 1 E_ 


Laaa than 5yra 
axparianea 
8 & 1 


10 or nora 
5-10 yra. yaara 

axparianea axparianca 
I c H a_c ■ 


Total 

8 C H 


V.K. 




28 


1 


133.00 
















28 


1 133.00 


9 




12 


1 


mji 
















li 


1 mtZf 






53 


3 


239.25 
















53 


3 239.25 


G.K. 




22 


1 


104.50 
















22 


1 104.50 


11 




49 


2 


269.50 33 1 


156.75 




17 


1 


93.50 






99 


4 519.75 


12 




35 


2 


168.00 15 1 


71.25 














50 


3 239.25 


10 - 11 




8 


1 


44.00 
















8 


1 44.00 


10 - 12 








24 1 


90.00 














24 


1 90.00 


11 >• 12 












88.00 












16 


1 88.00 






m 


? 


586.00 ^5 


318.00 16 1 


88.00 


17 


T 


93750 






219 


Tl 1085.50 


N.R. 




366 


12 


1819.75 
















366 


12 1819.75 


9 




















27 1 


148.50 


27 


1 148.50 


10 














207 


8 1043.25 


30 1 


165.00 


237 


9 1208.25 


11 




112 


6 


520.25 150 5 


712.50 




74 


2 


407.00 


50 2 


275.00 


386 


15 1914.75 


12 




38 


2 


160.50 61 2 


289.75 














99 


4 450.25 


10 - 12 




65 


3 


303.75 . 
















65 


3 303.75 


11 k 12 




72 


4 


3U.25 25 1 


106.25 43 2 209.00 












140 


7 633.50 






653 27 3122. iO 236 8 


TI50J ?3 1 1105 m TO TO05 W y 
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TABLE 11 - Continued 



Courses 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF TEACHERS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION COURSES IN MICHIGAN 
K-12 SCHOOLS FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH SPECIAL CERTIFICATES ACCORDING TO IHARS 
OF EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OP STUDENTS ENROLLED, NUMBER OP CLASSES, 

AND TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEBK, 1960-61. ^ 

Non-Degree 

Ma j or-Minor 2 Neither ^ 

Less 10 or more 

than 5 yva, 5-10 yra, years 5-lOyrs, 

Grade experience experience experience experience 
IlSESi S C H SC H SC H 



Accounting and 12 27 2 165.00 

Bookkeeping 11 & 12 32 1 104.00 

59 3 269.00 



Total 
^ H 



Total 
Business Law 



15 1 63.75 23 1 109.25 65 4 338.00 

^ i 104.00 



10 - 12 35 1 131.25 



15 1 63.75 23 1 109.25 97 

35 

25 
122 



General 


N.R.7 


25 1 


118.75 








Business 


9 


122 3 


457.50 










10 














12 










18 1 




11 & 12 










60 2 


Total 




1474 


576.25 






78 3 


Office Machines 


11 - 12 


16 1 


52.00 


* 






Office 


11 










12 1 51.00 


Practices 


11 & 12 


22 1 


104.00 








Total 




32 T 


104.00 






12 T 51.00 


Shortliand 


11 




12 


1 


51.00 


11 1 46.75 




12 




10 


1 


42.50 


9 1 38.25 7 1 




11 - 12 


8 1 


38.00 








Total 




8 1 


38.00 22 


2 


93.50 


20 2 85.00 7 I 


Typewriting 


10 




63 


3 


267.75 


17 1 72.25 




11 




30 


1 


127.50 






12 










18 1 




9 & 10 


45 2 


170.25 










11 6e 12 








* 


_ 60 2 


Total 




45 2 


170.25 93 4 395.25 


17 1 72.25 78 3 



5 ^^,00 

1 131.25 

1 118.75 
3 457.50 



16 

12 

44 

23 

26 

8 



80 

30 

18 

45 



1 

2 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 
1 

*6 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 



85.50 

-285.00 

946.75 

52.00 

51.00 

104.00 

155.00 

97.75 

114.00 

38.00 

249.75 

340.00 
127.50 

85.50 

170.25 

285.00 



^Student hours were computed by multiplying total number of students enrolled by mean 
hours per week for each course offered. 

^Includes teachers who are Instructing In subject areas In which they hold a major or 
jnlnor . 

teachers who are Instructing classes In subject areas In which they do not 
hold a major or minor. 

^Students 



^Classes 

^Hours 

^Grade level not reported. 



TABLE 12 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF TEACHERS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION COURSES IN MICHIGAN 
K-12 SCHOOLS FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATES ACCORDING 
TO YEARS OF EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, NUMBER 
OF CLASSES, AND TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960- 61^ 



Advanced Degree Regular Degree 



Course 


Grade 

Level 


Major-Minor 2 Neither^ 

C5 H^ S C H 


Major-Minor Neither 

SC H S C H 


Total 
s n 


H 


Accounting and 


N.R. 7 








75 


3 


281.25 10 


1 


37.50 


85 


4 


318.75 


Bookkeeping 


9 








25 


1 


106.25 






25 


1 


106.25 




10 


282 9 1057.50 






320 


10 


1375.50 48 


2 


264.00 


650 


21 


2697.00 




11 


53 2 198.75 






168 


8 


804.75 






221 


10 


1003.50 




12 








49 


2 


222.75 






49 


2 


222.75 




10 £t 11 


79 3 346.25 






123 


4 


556.75 






202 


7 


903.00 




10 - 12 


80 3 440.00 






484 


17 


2564.00 






564 


20 


3004.00 




11 & 12 


159 7 755.25 






394 21 


1742.50 






553 


28 


2497.75 


Total 




653 24 2797.75 






1638 


66 


7653.75 58 


3 


301.50 2349 


93 


10753.00 


Business 


N.R. 








27 


1 


101.25 






27 


1 


101.25 


English 


11 








15 


1 


82.50 






15 


1 


82.50 




12 








14 


1 


66.50 






14 


1 


66.50 




11 & 12 








18 


1 


76.50 






18 


1 


76.50 


Total 










74 


4 


326.75 






74 


4 


326.75 


Business Law 


12 


55 2 261.25 






72 


4 


338.25 






127 


6 


599.50 


Business 


N.R 








189 


6 


826.25 






189 


6 


826.25 


Mathematics 


7 








109 


4 


463.25 






109 


4 


463.25 




8 








81 


3 


344.25 






81 


3 


344.25 




9 








35 


2 


156.25 






35 


2 


156.25 




10 


39 


1 


146.25 


1302 42 


4914.50 36 


1 


135.00 


1377 44 


5195.75 




11 


421 13 1578.75 
















421 


13 


1578.75 




12 








38 


2 


196.75 






38 


2 


196.75 




9-10 








22 


1 


82.50 






22 


1 


82.50 




10 - 11 








56 


2 


210.00 






56 


2 


210.00 




10 - 12 








27 


1 


143.50 






27 


1 


148.50 


Total 




421 13 1578.75 39 


I 


146.25 


1859 


63 


7342.25 36 


T 


135.00 


2355 


78 


9202.25 


Business 


N.R. 








31 


1 


170.50 






31 


1 


170.50 


Organlzajtions 


10 


159 5 874.50 






104 


4 


494.00 






263 


9 


1368.50 




10 - 12 










2 


346.50 






63 


2 


346.50 


Total 




159 5 874.50 






198 


7 


1011.00 






357 


12 


1885.50 


Cooperative 


























Training for 


























Distributive 


N.R. 


* 






100 


4 


556.25 






100 


4 


556.25 


Occupations 


12 








72 


3 


294.50 






72 


3 


294.50 


Total 










172 


7 


850.75 






172 


7 


850.75 



^Student hours were computed by multlplylrig total number of students enrolled by mean hours per 
weeh for* each course offered. 



^Includeo teachers who are instructing in subject areas in which they hold a major or minor. 

^Includes teachers who are instructing classes in subject areas in which they do not hold a major 
or minor. 

^Students 

^Classes 

^Hours 

f 

7crade level not reported. 
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TABLE 12 - 


Continued 












1 






Advanced Degree 






Regular Degree 
















Major -Minor 


Neither 


Major-Minor Neither 




Total 








Grade 


























Course 


Level 


S C 


H 


S C 


H 


S 


C 


H S C E 


S 


C 


H 






Cooperative Train- 




























ing for Office 


N.R. 










25 


1 


118.75 


25 


1 


118.75 






Occupations 


11 & 12 










46 


2 


197.50 


46 


2 


197.50 






Total 












71 


3 


316.25 


71 


3 


316.25 






Distributive 


10 










38 


1 


142.50 


38 


1 


142.50 






Education 


11 










21 


1 


99.75 


21 


1 


99.75 








12 










47 


2 


195.50 


47 


2 


195.50 






Total 












106 


4 


kyi . l 5 


106 


4 


437.75 






Filing 


10 


66 2 


247.50 






175 


6 


656.25 


241 


8 


903.75 






12 










111 


4 


497.25 


111 


4 


497.25 








10 - 12 










30 


1 


127.50 


30 


1 


127.50 








11 & 12 


32 1 


120.00 






140 


5 


525.00 


172 


6 


645.00 






Total 




98 3 


367.50 






456 


16 


1806.00 


554 


19 


2173.50 






General Business 


N.R. 










174 


6 


861 . 00 , 


174 


6 


861.00 








8 


182 6 


773.50 






229 


8 


948.25 


411 


14 


1721.75 


- 






9 


464 14 


2014.75 






2523 


84 


10727.50 47 2 207.25 


3034 


100 


12949.50 








10 










214 


9 


935.50 


214 


9 


935.50 








11 










34 


1 


161.50 


34 


1 


161.50 








9-10 


41 2 


153.75 






80 


3 


300.00 


121 


5 


453.75 






• 


9-12 










180 


7 


813.00 


180 


7 


813.00 








10 - 11 


36 1 


171.00 












36 


1 


171.00 








10 - 12 










82 


3 


391.50 


82 


3 


391.50 








11 - 12 










20 


1 


95.00 V 


20 


1 


95.00 


< 




Total 




'723 23 


3113.00 






3536 


122 


15233.25 47 2 207.25 


4306 


147 


18553.50 






Merchandising 




























Information 


12 










26 


1 


123.50 


26 


1 


123.50 






Office Machines 


11 


24 1 


90.00 






133 


4 


498.75 


157 


5 


588.75 








12 


22 1 


82.50 






231 


9 


929.25 


253 


10 


1011.75 








11 - 12 


138 6 


517.50 






174 


6 


652.50 


312 


12 


1170.00 






Total 




184 8 


690.00 






538 


19 


2080.50 


722 


27 


2770.50 


« 




Office Practices 


N.R. 










43 


2 


204.25 


43 


2 


204.25 








7 










7 


1 


26.25 


7 


1 


26.25 








11 






26 1 


143.00 


122 


5 


545.50 


148 


6 


688.50 








12 


51 2 


229.75 


25 1 


137.50 


207 


12 


934.25 


283 


15 


1301.50 








11 & 12 










71 


10 


335.00 


71 


10 


335.00 






Total 




Jl 2 


229.75 


51 2 


280.50 


450 


30 


2045.25 


552 


34 


2555.50 






Retailing 


11 










174 


7 


830.25 


174 


7 


830.25 








12 










189 


6 


867.75 42 2 210.00 


231 


8 


1077.75 


{ 






10 - 12 


26 1 


123.50 






‘497 






26 


1 


123.50 








11 - 12 


149 5 


607.75 






IZ 


1863.75 


646 


22 


2471.50 






Total 




175 6 


731.25 






860 


30 


3561.75 42 2 210.00 


1077 


38 


4503.00 






Secretarial 




























Practices ' 


11 




• 






7 


1 


26 ..25 


7 


1 


26.25 








11 & 12 










15 


1 


71.25 


15 


1 


71.25 




j 

( 

1 « 

► ! 

i 

. ! 

i 

! ^ 

► J 


Total 












22 


2 


97.50 


22 


2 


97.50 
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TABLE 12 - Continued 



Advanced Degree 



Major-Minor 



Course 



Grade 

Level 



Shorthand 



H 



Total 

Motehand 

(Personal 

Use") 



N.R. 

11 

12 

10 - 11 
10 - 12 
11 - 12 



Neither 



S C H 



Regular Degree 
Major-Minor 



Neither 



Total 



11 & 12 



Transcription N.R. 

11 



Total 



Typewriting 



12 



N.R. 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
8 & 



9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 



Total 

Introduction 
to Distri- 
bution 



9 

10 
11 
12 
11 
12 
12 



233 

17 



9 

1 



914.00 

72.25 



33 2 181.50 



44 _2 225.50 

294 12 1211.75 



17 1 72.25 

17 T 72.25 



236- 7 1003.00 
401 12 1704.25 
704 21 2640.00 
303 9 1136.25 
17 1 80.75 




631.25 

75.00 



■ S 
21 
581 
204 
13 

^ 

33 2 181.50 1239 



30 

60 

9 

114 



3.14 

30 1 127.50 404 
119 4 505.75 2767 
2293 
964 
154 
27 
13 
158 
382 
333 
1515 
437 



H 



2 

25 

15 

1 

24 

67 



115.50 

2456.50 

916.25 

61.75 

1923.75 

5473.75 



112.50 



s 


C 


H 


s 


c 


H 


13 


1 


61.75 


34 


3 


177.25 








8}4 


34 


3370.50 


12 


1 


66.00 


266 


19 


1236.00 








13 


1 


61.75 


24 


1 


114.00 


24' 


1 


114,00 


Z1 


1 


128.25 


491 


27 


2277.50 


76 


4 


370.00 


1642 


85 


7237.00 



30 



3 


285.00 








60 


3 


1 


33.75 








9 


1 


6 


474.50 


12 


1 


66.00 


143 


8 


10 


793.25 


12 


1‘ 


, 66.00 


212 


12 


12 


1595.75 


24 


2 


90.00 


338 


14 


12 


1752,00 








670 


20 


89 


11792.00 


139 


5 


659.50 


3426 


110 


74 


9276.25 


83 


3 


256.50 


308 D 


98 



39 

12 

1 

1 

5 

12 

17 

54 

24 



4090.75 
671.25 
114.75 

48.75 

869.00 

1783.00 

1427.75 
7289.50 

1975.00 



56 

28 



2 

1 



308.00 

154.00 



65 2 




1814 55 7270.50 149 5 633.25 9761 352 42685.75 395 15 TtTGT^ Im? ^ 



57 



254.75 



57 



112.50 

285.00 
33.75 

612.7 5 

931.50 

1685.75 
2882.50 

14661.50 
12172.75 

5535.00 

906.00 

114.75 
48.75 

869.00 

1783.00 

1427.75 

8229.50 

2050.00 
52366.25 



254.75 
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TABLE 14 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF TEACHERS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION COURSES IN MICHIGAN 
K-12 SCHOOLS FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH LIFE CERTIFICATES ACCORDING TO 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, NUMBER OF 
GLASSES, AMD TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-61^ 



Advanced Degree 

Major-Minor^ Neither^ 

Less than 5 yr% 5-10 yra. 10 or more yrs. 5-10 yrs. 10 or more yrs. 

Grade experience experience experience experience experience Total 



Courses 


Level 


S4 


9^ 


HP 


S C 


U 


S 


C 


H SC 


H _S 


Q 


H 


...s 


g 


H , , 


Accounting and 


10 


77 


3 


288.75 






550 


18 


2062.50 








627 


21 


2351.25 


Bookkeeping 


11 












352 


17 


1479.00 








352 


17 


1479.00 . 




12 












34 


2 


149.50 








34 


2 


149.50 




10 & 11 ' 












26 


1 


123.50 








26 


1 


123.50 




10 - 12 












130 


5 


534.50 








130 


5 


534.50 




11 & 12 








17 1 


63.75 


207 


10 


978.50 








224 


11 


1042.25 


Total 




77 


3 


288.75 


17 1 


63.75 


1299 


53 


5327.50 








1393 


57 


5680.00 


Business 


















a 














Economics 


11 & 12 












59 


2 


221.25 








59 


2 


221.25 


Business 


N.R.7 












137 


4 


513.75 








137 


4 


513.75 


English 


12 












21 


1 


78.75 








21 


1 


78.75 


Total 














158 


5 


592.50 








158 


5 


592.50 


Business Law 


N.R. 












20 


1 


110.00 








20 


1 


110.00 




12 












229 


7 


858.75 


33 


1 


181.50 


262 


8 


1040.25 




11 & 12 












_5I 


2 


213.75 








-52 


2 


213.75 


Total 














306 


10 


1182.50 


33 


1 


181.50 


339 


11 


1364.00 


Business 


8 


















65 


3 


276.25 


65 


3 


276.25 


Mathematics 


10 








69 2 


258.75 


784 


24 


2940.00 


49 


2 


183.75 


902 


28 


3382.50 




11 












44 


1 


209.00 








44 


1 


209.00 




11 & 12 


















23 


1 


109.25 


23 


1 


109.25 




10 - 12 












-24 


3 


382.50 








84 


3 


382.50 


Total 










69 2 


258.75 


912 


28 


3531.50 


137 


6 


569.25 


1118 


36 


4359.50 


Business 


N.R. 


















25 


1 


137.50 


25 


1 


137.50 


Organization 


10 - 12 












SI 


2 


280.50 


2S. 


1 


154.00 


-22 


3 


434.50 


Total 






• 








51 


2 


280.50 


53 


2 


291.50 


104 


4 


572.00 


Cooperative 
































Training for 
































Distributive 
































Occupations 














55 


2 


278.50 


36 


1 


288.00 


91 


3 


566.50 


Cooperative 
































Training for 
































Office Occupa-N.R. 












100 


4 


518.75 








100 


4 


518.75 


tlons 


12 












128 


2 


1024.00 








128 


2 


1024.00 


Total 














228 


6 


1542.75 








228 


6 


1542.75 



^Student hours were computed by multiplying total number of students enrolled by mean hours per week for each 
course offered. 



^Includes teachers who are Instructing In subject areas In which they hold a major or minor. 

^Includes teachers who are Instructing classes In subject areas In which they do not hold a major or minor. 
^Students 



I 

\ 

I 



f 

! 




it 



^Classes 

^urs 

^Grade level not reported. 



\ 
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TABLE 14 - Continued 



Grade 



Courses Level 



Distributive 




Education 


11 


Economic 




Geography 


10 - 12 


Filing 


10 




12 


Total 




General 


N,R, 


Business 


8 




9 




•10 


Total 




Merchandising 




Information 


11 & 12 


Office Machines 


N,R, 

11 

12 

11 & 12 


Total 




Office 


12 


Practices 

Total 


11 & 12 

/ 


Retailing 


N,R, 

12 

10 - 12 
11 - 12 


Total 




Secretarial 




Practices 


12 


Shorthand 


10 

11 

12 

10 & 11 
10 - 12 
11 & 12 


Total 




Notehand 




(Personal 

Use) 


11 & 12 


Transcription 


12 


TTypewrltlng 


8 




9 




10 




11 




12 



8 & 9 

9 & 12 
10 & 11 
10 & 12 
11 & 12 

Total 



Advanced Degree 
‘MaJor-tfiLnor 

Less than 5 yra 5-10 yrs, 10 or more yrs, 
experience experience experience 
SC H S C H SC H 



Neither 

5-10 yrs, 10 or more yrs, 
experience experience Total 

SCH SC H SC H 













45 


2 


213,75 


45 


2 


213,75 


















61 3 335,50 61 


3 


335,50 


25 




21 


1 


78,75 








21 


1 


78,75 


1 


93,75 






35 


2 


166,25 


60 


3 


260.00 

338.75 


25 


T 


93,75 21 


T 


tsTts 


35 


2 


166,25 


81 


4 







26 


1 


143.00 








26 


1 


143.00 


36 1 




31 


1 


131.75 


29 


1 


123.25 


60 


2 


255.00 


135.00 


296 


9 


1108.00 








332 


10 


1243.00 


■MW mm 






2 


194.75 








41 


2 


194.75 


36 1 


135.00 


394 13 


1577.50 


29 


T 


123.25 


459 


15 


1835.75 






120 


3 


660.00 








120 


3 


660.00 






15 


1 


82.50 








15 


1 


.. 82.50 






35 


1 


131.25 








35 


1 


131.25 






313 14 


1423.00 








313 


14 


1423.00 








1 


,-a3,75 










.A 


93.75 






388 


17 


1730.50 




• 




38S 


17 


1730.50 






79 


4 


317.25 


67 


3 


318.25 


146 


7 


635.50 






-25 

134 


2 

6 


230.25 

547.50 


ii 

86 


1 

4 


90.25 

408.50 


74 

220 


3 

10 


320.50 

956.00 






26 


1 


97.50 








26 


1 


97.50 






37 


2 


138.75 








37 


2 


138.75 












57 


2 


270.75 


57 


2 


270.75 






-Z2 


1 


298.75 








-za 


a 


298^75 






136 


6 


535.00 


57 


2 


270.75 


193 


8 


805.75 






59 


3 


258.25 








59 


3 


258.25 


19 1 




89 


3 


333.75 


* 






89 


3 


333.75 


71.25 


642 24 


2649.00 


166 


8 


803.50 


827 


33 


3523.75 






354 18 


1562.50 


130 


5 


609.75 


484 


23 


2172.25 






17 


1 


72.25 








17 


1 


72.25 






28 


1 


133.00 








28 


1 


133.00 


24 2 


18.75 144 7 
90.00 1274 54 


690.00 

5440.50 


63 3 299.25 
359 16 1712.50 


212 

1657 


11 

72 


1008.00 

7243.00 











36 1 


135.00 








36 


1 


135.00 










181 8 


755.75 14 


1 77.00 49 


2 


207.75 


244 


11 


1040.50 














26 


1 


110.50 


26 


1 


110.50 


134 


4 


569.50 




621 19 


2529.50 


76 


3 


323.00 


831 


26 


3422.00 


201 


6 


753.75 53 2 


198.75 


1557 49 


5890.00 


153 


5 


698.00 


1964 


62 


7540.50 










708 20 


2655.00 


50 


3 


253.25 


758 


23 


2908.25 










190 6 


835.50 


27 


1 


148.50 


217 


7 


984.00 








• 






52 


2 


221.00 


52 


2 


221.00 














128 


4 


608.00 


128 


4 


608.00 










25 2 


118.75 








25 


2 


118.75 










806 27 


3811.75 








806 


27 


3811.75 






lai 


56.25 


199 8 


895.25 








214 


9 


951.50 


335 


10 


1323.25 68 3 


255.00 4106 131 


16735.75 


512 19 


2362.25 


5021 


163 


20676.25 
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TABLE 14 - Continued 



EDUCATIOHAL BACKGR0DND OF TEACHERS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION COURSES IN MICHIGAN 
K-12 SCHOOLS FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH LIFE CERTIFICATES ACCORDING TO 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, NUMBOl OF 
CLASSES, AMD TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-61^ 



Regulcr Degree 
Lees Mejor-Mlnor^ 



Neither^ 



then 5 yrs. 5-10 yrs. 10 or nore yr«. 5»10 yre* 10 or More yr*. 

Grade experience experience experience experience experience Total 

Courses Level S4c5 l|6 S C H 8 C H SC H S C H 8 C H 



Accounting and 


N.R.7 










107 


4 


469.75 








107 


4 


469.75 


Bookkeeping 


10 










162 


5 


607.50 


65 


3 


327.50 


227 


8 


935.00 




11 










300 


10 


1425.00 


19 


1 


90.25 


319 


11 


1513.25 




12 










110 


6 


514.50 








110 


6 


514.50 




10 & 11 










92 


3 


437.00 








92 


3 


437.00 




10 - 12 




26 


1 


143.00 


29 


1 


108.75 








55 


2 


251.75 




11 & 12 




20 


1 




m 


12 










255 


11 


1123.73 


Total 






96 


4 


461.50 


985 


39 


4367.75 


84 


4 


417.75 


1165 


47 


5247.00 


Business 


N.R. 




36 


1 


135.00 














36 


1 


135.00 


English 


10 










20 


1 


95,00 








20 


1 


95.00 




12 










212 


-2 


1007.00 








212 


JL 


1007.00 


Total 






36 


1 


135.00 


232 


10 


1102.00 








268 


11 


1237.00 


Business Law 


11 










23 


1 


86.25 








23 


1 


86.25 




12 










31 


1 


147.25 








31 


1 


147 1,25 




10 - 12 










14 


1 


-.77.,, op 








Ik 


1 


77.00 


Total 












68 


3 


310.50 








68 


3 


310.50 


Business 


7 
















61 


2 


259.25 


61 


2 


259.25 


Mathematics 


8 
















95 


4 


438.25 


95 


4 


438.25 




9 
















84 


3 


443.25 


84 


3 


443.25 




10 


79 3 375.25 








54 


2 


202.50 


50 


2 


187.50 


183 


7 


765.25 




11 










59 


2 


280.25 








59 


2 


280.25 




10 - 12 










24 


1 


132.00 








24 


JL 


132.00 


Total 




79 3 375.25 








137 


5 


614.75 


,290 11 1328.25 


506 


19 


2318.25 


Business 


9 
















1 ■ 

31 


1 


131.75 


<i^ 

31 


1 


131.75 


Okganlzatlon 


10 > 12 


f 








Sk 


3 


462.00 








-24 


1 


462.00 


Total 












84 


3 


462.00 


31 


T 


131.75 


115 


4 


593.75 


Ecoiiboilc 


11 










72 


2 


342.00 








72 


2 


342.00 


Geography 
















• 








, 






Filing 


10 










26 


1 


97.50 








26 


1 


97.50 


General 


8 


• 








67 


2 


284.75 


176 5 748.00 






243 


7 


1032.75 


Business 


9 


135 5 742.50 


27 


1 


101.25 


238 


10 


1010.50 


244 10 1032.00 


644 


26 


2886.25 




10 




37 


1 


175.75 


52 


4 


252.50 


28 


1 


105.00 


117 


6 


533.25 




9-10 










14 


1 


52.50 








14 


1 


52.50 




10 - 11 










70 


3 


285.50 








70 


3 


285.50 




10 - 12 










111 


5 


536.25 








111 


5 


536.25 




11 - 12 












-1 


192.50 








35 


1 


192.50 


Total 




135 5 742.50 




2 


277.00 


587 


26 


2614.50 


176 5 748.00 272 


TT 


1137.00 


1234 


49 


5519.00 


^Student hours 


were confuted by multiplying total nuod)er of students enrolled by mean hours per week for each course 


offered. 































2 

Includes teachers who are Instructing In subject areas In which they hold a major or minor. 

^Includes teachers who are Instructing classes in subject areas In which they do not hold a major or minor. 

^Students 

^Classes 

6 „ ' . 

Hours 

7Crade level not reported. 



TABLE 14 - Continued 



Bftgular DtgriMi 





Grade 

Uvel 


Leaa than 5yv» 
experience 

S_C H_ 


Hajor*lfinor 
5-10 yra. 
experience 
SC H 


10 or w^re yre. 
experience 

_8 C H_ 


neither 
5-10 yra. 
experience 
S C H 


Tti>tal 
s c 


H 


KerchAndlsing 




























InforMitlon 


12 












72 


2 


270.00 




72 


2 


270.00 


Of£lc« Kftchln«t 


11 - 12 












49 


2 


183.75 




49 


2 


183.75 


Office 


M.R. 


20 1 


75.00 
















20 


1 


75.00 


Precticci 


12 












81 


5 


376.50 




81 


5 


376.50 




11 & 12 






26 


1 


123.50 




2 


^3.7^ 




47 


3 


207.25 


Total 




20 I 


75.00 


26 


T 


123.50 


102 


7 


460.25 




148 


9 


658.75 


Retailing 


11 


78 3 370.50 
















78 


3 


370.50 


Shorthand 


N.R. 












64 


3 


152.00 




64 


3 


152.00 




11 






30 


2 


162.00 


357 


15 


1624.75 




387 


17 


1786.75 




12 






19 


1 


104.50 


179 


11 


838.25 




198 


12 


942.75 




9 & 12 












7 


1 


26.25 




7 


1 


26.25 




10 & 11 












74 


3 


362.00 




74 


3 


362.00 




11 & 12 






37 


2 


184.75 


m 


U, 


945.25 








1130.00 


Total 








86 


5 


451.25 


886 


44 


3948.50 




972 


49 


4399.75 


Tranicriptlon 


11 












2 


1 


6.50 




2 


1 


6.50 




12 






19 


1 


104.50 


112 


5 


570.25 




131 


6 


674.75 




11 & 12 














1 


86.25 




-21 


1 


9^r2? 


Total 








19 


T 


104.50 


137 


7 


663.00 




156 


8 


767.50 


Typewriting 


N.R. 


20 1 


75.00 








274 


9 


1174.50 




294 


10 


1249.50 




8 












164 


6 


697.00 




164 


6 


697.00 




9 






226 


6 


960.50 


294 


11 


1282.00 




520 


17 


2242.50 




10 


39 1 


146.25 


50 


2 


187.50 


810 


26 


3458.50 




899 


29 


3792.25 




11 


101 3 378.75 


89 


3 


365.25 


235 


9 


1073.25 




425 


15 


1817.25 




12 






39 


2 


198.75 


196 


12 


856.50 




235 


14 


1055.25 




9 & 10 












24 


1 


132.00 




24 


1 


132.00 




9 & 12 






42 


2 


199.50 










42 


2 


199.50 




10 & 11 












140 


6 


659.50 




140 


6 


659.50 




10 - 12 






73 


2 


401.50 


928 


30 


4109.00 




1001 


32 


4510.50 




11 12 






79 


4 


375.25 


622 


31 


2635.75 




701 


35 


3011.00 


Total 




160 5 


600.00 598 


21 2688.25 3687 141 


16078.00 




4445 167 19366.25 



m 




Ik 



TABLE 14 *■ Continued 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF TEACHERS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION COURSES IN MICHIGAN 
K-12 SCHOOLS FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH LIFE CERTIFICATES ACCORDING TO 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS BHIOLLED, NUMBER OF 
CLASSES, AMD TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-6ll 



Grade 

Courses Level 

Accounting and N.R.7 



Non-Degree 

Less Major-Minor^ Neither^ 

than 5 yrs, 5-10 yrs. 10 or more yrs. 5-10 yrs. 
experience experience experience experience 
— aS sc H S C H SC H 



Bookkeeping 

Total 

Business 

Mathematics 

Filing 

General 

Business 



Total 

Office 

Practices 

Shorthand 



Total 

Transcription 

lypewrltlng 



Total 



11 

12 



10 

11 & 12 
9 

10 

11 

10 - 12 



12 

N.R. 

11 

12 



N.R. 

N.R. 

10 

11 

12 

9 - 12 90 3 427.50 
10 - 12 

11 & 12 



50 

66 

Jt2 

135 



2 

3 

1 

6 



237.50 

313.50 
90.25 

641.25 



34 1 127.50 
39 1 146.25 

35 1 131.25 



35 1 131.25 



15 

M 

55 



1 

1 

2 



56 2 266.00 

82.50 

220.00 

302.50 56 2 266.00 



35 2 179.75 



18 

6 

25 

49 



1 

1 

2 

4 



99.00 

28.50 

127.75 

255.25 



80 4 380.00 



32 1 120.00 210 
34 1 127.50 61 

33 1 181.50 23 

6 

27 

45 



6 1011.75 
2 31 ' 75 
2 109.25 
1 28.50 



1 

2 



148.50 

247.50 



90 3 427.50 99 3 429. CO 372 14 1856.25 



50 

66 

19 

135 



34 

39 

56 

35 
15 

40 
146 

35 

18 

6 

21 

49 

80 

242 

95 

56 

6 

90 

27 

45 

561 



Total 
-J2 



2 

3 

1 

6 



1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 



1 

1 

2 

4 



7 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

-2 

20 



237.50 

313.50 
90.25 

641.25 



127.50 

146.25 

266.00 

131.25 

82.50 

220.00 

699.75 

179.75 

99.00 

28.50 

127.75 

255.25 

380.00 

1131.75 

438.25 

290.75 
28.50 

427.50 

148.50 

247.50 

2712.75 



^Student hours were computed by multiplying total number of students enrolled by mean hours per 
week for each course offered. 

^Includes teachers who are Instructing In subject areas In which they hold a major or minor. 

^Includes teachers who are Instructing classes In subject areas In which they do not hold a 
major or minor. 

^Students 

^Classes 

^ure 

^Grade level not reported. 



i 
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TABLE 16 



EDUCATIONAL BACKSB0UND OF TEACHERS OF HOME ECONOMICS COURSES IN MICHIGAN K-^12 
SCHQOLS FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH SPECIAL CERTIFICATES ACCORDING TO YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, NUMBER OF CLASSES, AND 
TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-61. 1 



Courses 


Grade 

Level 


Advanced Degree 

Major-Minor 2 Neither 3 

Less than 10 or 10 or 

5 yrs. 5-10 yrs. more yrs. more yrs. 

experience experience experience experience 
S4c5 H®SC H SC HSC H 


S 


Total 
C H 


Care & Guidance 














of Children 


11 - 12 




281 91.00 


28 


1 


91.00 


Clothing & 














Textiles 


10 




16 1 76.00 


16 


1 


76.00 


Home & Family 














Living 


N.R. ' 


128 4 608.00 




128 


4 


608.00 




11 - 12 




39 1 126.75 


39 


1 


126.75 


Total 




128 4 608.00 


39 1 126.75 


167 


5 


734.75 


Homemaking & 














Health 


8 


39 2 146.25 


90 5 389.50 


129 


7 


535.75 




10 - 12 


15 1 71.25 




15 


1 


71.25 




11 - 12 


17 1 80.75 


32 1 104^00 


49 


2 


184.75 


Total 




71 4 298.25 


122 6 493.50 


193 


10 


791.75 


Hospital 














Service" 


10 - 12 


22 1 176.00 




22 


1 


176.00 


Unknown 


10 - 12 


22 1 176.00 




22 


1 


176.00 



IStudent hours were computed by multiplying total niimber of students enrolled by mean 
hours per week for each course offered. 



2lncludes teachers who are instructing in subject areas in which they hold a major or minor. 

^Includes teachers who are instructing classes in subject areas in which they do not hold 
a major or minor. 

^Students . 

^Classes. 

®Hours . 

^Grade level not reported. 

Q 

"Taught in the Trade & Industrial curriculum. 



\ 



16 • Continued 



EDUCATIONAL BACKSSOUND OF TEACHERS uc'^OHE ECONOHICS COURSES IN MICHIGAN K-12 
. SCHOOLS FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH SEJCIAL CERTIFICATES ACOORSiNG TO YEARS 
OF EXPERIENCE, NIMBER OF STUDENTS OIROLLED, NUMBER OF CLASSES, 

AND TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-61^ 

Regular Degree 

Ma j or-Hlnor 2 Neither 3 







Experience 














10 or 


Less than 


10 or 










Grade 


not 


Less 


than 5 yrs. 


5-10 


yrs. 


more yrs« 


5 yrs. 


more yrs. 








Courses 


indicated 


experience 


experience 


experience experience 


experience 


Total 






S^cS 


S 


C 




S 


C 


H 


SC H 


SC H 


SC H 


S 


9 


H 


Clothing & 






























Textiles 


8 


















45 3 247.50 




45 


3 


247.50 




9 




10 


1 


42.50 










25 1 137.50 




35 


2 


180.00 


Total 


10 






2 
















26 


2 


92.50 






36 


3 


140.00 










70 4 385.00 




106 


7 


525.00 


Foods & 






























Nutrition 


8 


















38 1 209.00 


12 1 66.00 


50 


2 


275.00 




9 




50 


2 


237.50 










37 2 203.50 


16 1 88.00 


103 


5 


529.00 




10 




65 


3 


342.50 














65 


3 


342.50 




12 




10 


1 


55.00 














10 


1 


55.00 




8-9 




34 


1 


161.50 














34 


1 


161.50 




9-12 


27 1 128.25 


28 


1 


133.00 














55 


2 


261.25 




10 - 12 


80 3 380.00 


JL2 


1 


90.25 














-22 

416 


4 


470.25 


Total 




107 4 508.25 


. 206 


"a 


1019.75 










75 3 412.50 28 2 154.00 


18 


2094 .50 


Home & Family 






























Living 


8 




53 


2 


225.25 














53 


2 


225.25 




12 




27 


1 


101.25 


24 


1 


114.00 








51 


2 


215.25 




10 > 12 




29 


1 


137.75 














29 


1 


137.75 


Total 


11 - 12 






1 


-g.9,.P.g 


2k 


1 










-M 


1 


m,oo 






133 


5 


554.25 


48 


2 


228.00 






* 


181 


7 


782.25 


Uomemaking & 






























Health 


N.R.7 


40 2 150.00 




















40 


2 


150.00 




7 




176 


8 


749.50 








3 247.50 






242 


11 


997.00 




8 


29 2 137.75 


229 


13 


1014.75 


76 


2 


361.00 


42 3 157.50 






376 


20 


1671.00 




9 




318 


16 


1462.50 


81 


4 


384.75 








399 


20 


1847.25 




10 




181 


10 


926.75 


78 


4 


370.50 








259 


14 


1297.25 




11 




25 


1 


118.75 


43 


3 


204.25 








68 


4 


323.00 




12 










68 


4 


323.00 






. 


68 


4 


323.00 




7-8 










33 


1 


156.75 








33 


1 


156.75 




9-10 




9 


1 


42.75 


13 


1 


61.75 








22 


2 


104.50 




9-12 










50 


2 


237.50 








50 


2 


237.50 




10 > 11 




14 


1 


59.50 














14 


1 


59.50 




10 > 12 










48 


3 


228.00 








48 


3 


228.00 




11 - 12 




114 7 


_530.75 15 


1 


71.25 








129 


8 


602.00 


Total 




69 4 287.75 


1066 


57 4905.25 


505 


25 


23is,75 


108 6 405.00 






1748 


92 


7996.75 


Home Furnish- 






























ings & 
Equipment 


12 


















25 1 137.50 




25 


1 


137.50 



^Student houra were computed by multiplying total nuoiber o£ student! enrolled by mean hours per week for each courie offered 



^Includes teacher! who arc inatructing in subject areas in which they hold a loajor or minor. 

3lnclbJes teachers who are inatructing classes in subject areas in which they do not hold a major or minor. 
^Students. 

^Classes. 

^Hours. 

^Grade'lcval not reported. 



TABLE 16 <* Continued 



’TEACHERS OF HOME ECONfflflCS COURSES IN MICHIGAN K-12 
SCHOOL FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH SPECIAL CERTIFICATES ACCORDING TO YEARS 
OF EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, NUMBER OF CLASSES 
AND TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-61^ * 



Couraea 
Clothing & 



Grade 

J(£vel_ 



Non-Degree 

Major-Minor 2 
Experience Leaa than 

not 5 yra. 5-10 yra. 

Indicated experience experience 
S^5 H° S C H S C H 



10 or 
nore yra. 
experience 
SC H 



Neither^ 

Less than 10 or 
5 yrs. more yrs. 

experience experience 
■ S'C H SC H 



Total 
S C 



Textiles 


8 




30 1 165.00 




9 




20 1 110.00 




9 - 


11 






9 - 


12 






10 - 


12 




Total 






50 2 275.00 


Conoerclal Cook 








Ing, Baking, 
Etc.' 


12 




12 1 96.00 




10 - 


11 






11 - 


12 


13 1 104.00 


Total 






25 2 200.00 


Foods & 








Nutrition 


9 - 


11 


24 1 192.00 




9 - 


12 


35 2 162.50 


Total 


11 - 


12 


32 2 236.50 
91 5 Ml. 00 


Health^ 


8 




28 1 133.00 


Home & Family 








Living 


11 




25 1 118.75 




11 - 


12 




Total 






25 T 118.75 


Homemaking & 








Health 


7 








8 








9 




11 1 52.25 




10 








11 






• 


12 








7 - 


8 






9 - 


12 




Total 


11 - 


12 


12 1 57.00 
23 2 109.25 



29 

22 

7 

29 

37 

14 



25 1 200.00 

142 6 461.50 

20 1 160.00 

142 6 461.50 45 2 360.00 



19 1 90.25 
19 I 90.25 



159.50 

121.00 

38.50 

108.75 

138.75 
77.00 



18 1 76.50 
18 1 85.50 
27 1 128.25 



29 

23 

9 



137.75 

109.25 

42.75 



22 

15 



82.50 

56.25 



^Student hours were 
course offered. 







30 


1 


165.00 






20 


1 


110.00 






25 


1 


200.00 






142 


6 


461.50 






20 


1 


160.00 






237 


10 


1096.50 






12 


1 


96.00 


21 2 


153.00 


21 


2 


153.00 






13 


1 


104.00 


21 2 


153.00 


46 


4 


353.00 






24 


1 


192.00 


20 1 


65.00 


55 


3 


227.50 






32 


2 


236.50 


20 T 


esTw 


111 


6 


656.00 






28 


1 


133.00 






25 


1 


118.75 






19 


1 


90.25 






44 


2 


209.00 






18 


1 


76.50 






40 


2 


168.00 






82 


5 


374.50 






52 


3 


268.75 






31 


2 


163.75 






7 


1 


38.50 






29 


1 


108.75 






37 


2 


138.75 






26 2 


134.00 






322 : 


19 : 


L471.50 



a 643.50 63 3 290.25 61 4 289.75 37 2 138.75 
computed by multiplying total number of students enrolled by mean hours per week for each 



^Includes teachers who are Instructing In subject areas In which they hold a major or minor. ^ 

3lncludes teachers who are Instructing classes in subject areas In which they do not hold a major or minor. 
^Students. 

^Classes . 

^Hours. 

^Taught In the Trade & Industrial curriculum. 

0 

Usually not considered as a specific Home Economics course but taught In Physical Education or Science. 



TABLE 17 



EDUCATIOHAL BA^RDUND OF TEACHERS OF HOME ECONOMICS COURSES IN MICHIGAN K-12 SCHOOLS 
FOR GRADES 7.-12 WITH PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATES ACCORDING TO S 
OF EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, NUMBER OF 
CLASSES, AND TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-61? 



Courses 

Care & Guidance 
of Children 



Grade 

Level 



Advanced Degree 
Major-Minor^ Neither 



^ r.5 



S^ C 



H” S C 



H 



Regular Degree 
Major-Minor Neither^ 

S C H S C 



H 



Total 

Clothing & 
Textiles 



10 - 
11 - 



12 

12 



58 2 

^ 1 
96 3 



188.50 

123.50 

312.00 



36 1 117.00 

36 T TItToo 



94 

60 

154 



Total 

Coomerclal Cook- 
Ing, Baking, 
etc.® 

Cosmetology^ 
Total 



N.R.' 

8 

9 

10 

11 

7 - 

8 - 
8 - 
9 - 
9 - 

10 - 
10 - 
11 - 



284 

15 



1284.00 45 
71.25 

28 



2 247.50 
2 154.00 



8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
11 
12 
12 



70 2 455.00 
55 2 310.25 ** 



424 14 2120.50 73 4 401.50 



20 

423 

149 

22 

20 

28 

69 

61 

281 

93 

1202 



1 

14 

8 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 
11 

4 

49 



82 

102 



110.00 

1953.75 
. 650.50 

104.50 

85.00 

119.00 

417.00 

222.25 

1149.75 

362.25 



117.00 

5291.00 184 



4 

5 



333.00 

552.75 



9 885.75 



9-10 42 2 236.25 



11 

10 



- 12 



50 2 400.00 

M 2 304.00 

88 4 704.00 



Foods & 
Nutrition 



Total 

Home & Family 
Living 



Total 



7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 



N.R. 

8 

9 

12 
9 - 
10 - 
11 - 



60 

33 

27 



2 

2 

1 



285.00 
136.75 39 
128.25 



2 214.50 



9 

10 
10 
12 
11 
12 
12 



57 

87 

J-3 

277 



2 

4 

J, 

12 



234.75 

478.50 

61.75 



70 

369 

167 

25 

40 

44 

32 

141 

5 

250 



3 

13 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

11 



273.00 
1596.75 305 

730.00 61 
32 

162.50 

190.00 

352.00 

176.00 

592.50 
32.50 

1378.25 



12 

3 

2 



1601.00 

316.00 

159.50 



57 2 270.75 



1325.00 39 2 214.50 1143 47 5483.50 455 19 2347.25 



11 

12 

12 



198 






56 


3 


6 


842.50 


301 


7 








100 


4 


20 






124 


6 


1 


65.00 






88 


4 


433.00 


105 


4 


154 


5 


564.00 


220 


8 


460 


16 


1904.50 


906 


32 



238.00 

1372.50 

446.50 

560.50 

406.50 

846.50 

3870.50 



78 3 313.50 



20 
834 
266 
28 
22 
20 
28 
69 
61 
351 
93 
55 
36 
1883 



42 

50 

M 

88 



70 

734 

300 

59; 

25 
40 
44 
32 
198 
62 
337' 
13 
1914 



56 

499 

100 

202 

20 

193 

374 



Total 

_C 



78 3 313.50 1444 



3 305.50 
2 195.00 
5 500.50 



1 

29 

14 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

13 

4 
2 

76 



2 

2 

4 



3 

27 

15 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

3 

15 

JL 

80 



3 
13 

4 
9 
1 
8 

13 

51 



110.00 

3818.25 

1274.50 

154.00 
104.50 

85.00 

119.00 

417.00 

222.25 

1604.75 

362.25 

310.25 

117.00 

8698.75 



236.25 

400.00 

304.00 

704.00 



273.00 

3482.75 

1397.25 
287.75 
162.50 

190.00 

352.00 

176.00 

863.25 

267.25 

1856.75 
_61.75 
9370.25 



238.00 
2215.00 

446.50 

874.00 
65.00 

839.50 

1410.50 

6088.50 



of student, enrolled k, hour. 



per week for 



^Includes teachers »bo ace Instructing In subject areas In Which they hold a major or minor. 

In subject area. In which the, do not hold a major 



^Students . 



^Classes. 
^Hours . 



^Grade level not reported. 

^Taught In the Trade & Industrial curriculum. 



TABLE 17 • Continued 



Cow* 

Homemeklng & 
Health 



Total 

Hone Furnish- 
ings and 
Equipment 

Total 

Unknown 



Advanced Degree Regular Degree 

Graue Hajor-Klnor Neither Mejor-Hlnor Neither Total 

level SC H SC H S C HSC H S ^ 



N.R. 








1C8 


7 


538.50 


108 


7 


538.50 


7 


93 


3 


395.25 


1191 


48 


4819.00 


1284 


51 


5214.25 


8 


232 11 1097.50 


1768 


81 


5307.50 54 3 229.50 


2054 


95 


6634.50 


9 


235 


8 1042.25 


1197 


66 


5465.75 


1432 


74 


6508.00 


10 


26 


3 


123.50 


577 


35 


2724.50 


603 


38 


2848.00 


11 








72 


5 


336.25 


72 


5 


336.25 


12 


5 


1 


23.75 


39 


4 


189.00 


44 


5 


212.75 


7-8 








98 


3 


458.50 


98 


3 


458.50 


8-9 


73 


2 


310.25 


9'2 


3 


506.75 


165 


5 


817.00 


9-10 








107 


5 


494.25 


107 


5 


494.25 


.9 - .12 








138 


5 


655.50 


138 


5 


655.50 


10 - 11 








42 


3 


213.00 


42 


3 


213.00 


10 - 12 


22 


2 


104.50 


530 


26 


2484.25 


552 • 


28 


2588.75 


11 - 12 




119.25 


353 26 


1576.25 


386 


28 


1695.50 




719 32 3216.25 


6312 317 


25769.00 54 3 229.50 


7085 


352 29214.75 



12 

11 



12 



M 

18 



1 SSlm^ 

1 85.50 



7 

8 



68 


2 


194.75 83 3 330.50 


151 


5 


525.25 


JO. 


1 


120.25 


55 


2 


205.75 


105 


3 


315.00 83 3 330.50 


206 


7 


731.00 


54 


2 


256.50 ( 


54 


2 


256.50 




2 






2 




116 


4 


551.00 


116 


4 


551.00 



Total 



TABLE 18 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF TEACHERS OF HOME ECONOMICS COURSES IN MICHIGAN 
K-12 SCHOOLS FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH PERMANENT CERTIFICATES ACCORDING 
TO YE/iBxi OF EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, NUMBER OF 
CLASSES, AND TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-61.1 



CougagJ 


Grade 

Level 


Advanced 

Major-Minor 2 
5-10 yrs. 10 i 

experience yrs 

sA c5 h6 S 


Degree 

Neither 3 

or n»re 10 or more yrs 

. experience experience 
_C H S C H 


s 


Total 

C 


H 


Care & Guidance 
























of Children 


10 


26 


1 


84.50 










26 


1 


84.50 




11 


25 


1 


81.25 


63 


2 


204.75 




88 


3 


286.00 




12 


31 


1 


100.75 


50 


2 


162.50 




81 


3 


263.25 




9-12 


31 


1 


100.75 










31 


1 


100.75 




10 - 11 


25 


1 


81.25 










25 


1 


81.25 




10 - 12 








104 


4 


375.00 




104 


4 


375.00 




11 - 12 




1 


94.25 


75 


2 


243.75 58 2 


188.50 


162 


5 


526.50 


Total 




167 


6 


542.75 


292 


10 


986.00 58 2 


188.50 


517 


18 


1717.25 


Clothing & 
























Textiles 


7 








32 


1 


152.00 




32 


1 


152.0P 




8 


227 


7 


923.75 


232 


9 


1225.00 




459 


16 


2148.75 




9 


111 


5 


381.75 


29 


1 


123.25 




140 


6 


505.00 




10 


53 


2 


172.25 


107 


5 


340.75 




160 


7 


513.00 




11 








28 


1 


182.00 




28 


1 


182.00 




12 








81 


3 


504.50 




81 


3 


504.50 




7-8 












100 5 


425.00 


100 


5 


425.00 




8-9 


34 


1 


161.50 










34 


1 


161.50 




9-10 








100 


4 


449.75 




100 


4 


449.75 




9-11 








96 


4 


448.50 




96 


4 


448.50 




9-12 








485 


19 


1928.00 




485 


19 


1928.00 




la- 11 








64 


3 


352,00 




64 


3 


352.00 




10 - 12 








595 


21 


2408.75 




595 


21 


2408.75 




11 - 12 








133 




J85.25 14 1 


91.00 


147 


6 


880.25 


Total 






15 


1639.25 


1982 


76 


8903.75 114 6 


516.00 


2521 


97 


11059.00 


Gonnerclal Cook- 
























ing, Baking, 
























etc.® 


N.R. ' 


105 


7 


446.25 










105 


7 


446.25 




9 


14 


1 


59.50 










14 


1 


59.50 




10 - 11 








28 


1 


224.00 




28 


1 


224.00 




10 - 12 


02 


1 


152.00 


47 


1 


176.25 




66 


2 


328.25 


Total 




138 


9 


657.75 


75 


2 


400.25 




213 


11 


1058.00 


O 

Cosmetology 


12 












49 2 


392.00- 


49 


2 


392.00 


Foods & 
























Nutrition 


7 








62 


2 


263.50 




62 


2 


263.50 




8 


104 


4 


419.00 


323 


11 


991.75 




327 


x5 


1410.75 




9 


9 


1 


33.75 


121 


5 


523.75 




130 


6 


557.50 




10 








123 


6 


582.25 




123 


6 


582.25 




11 








104 


4 


637.00 




104 


4 


637.00 




12 








147 


5 


756.25 




147 


5 


756.25 




9-12 


56 


2 


266.00 


234 


10 


1097.50 




290 


12 


1363.50 




10 - 11 


23 


1 


109.25 










23 


1 


109.25 




10 - 12 


44 


2 


209.00 


71 


3 


350.75 




115 


5 


559.75 




11 - 12 








22 


1 


104.50 




22 


1 


104.50 


Total 




236 


10 1037.00 


1107 


47 


5307.25 




1343 


57 


6344.25 



Istudent hours were computed by multiplying total nuniber of students enrolled by mean hours per 
week for each course offered. 



^Includes teachers who are Instructing In subject areas In which they hold a major or minor. 

^Includes teachers who are Instructing classes In subject areas In which they do not hold a major 
or minor. 

^Students . 

^Classes. 



^Hours . 

^Grade level not reported. 

^Taught In the Trade & Industrial curriculum. 



TABLE 18 • Continued 



Courses 


Grade 

Level 


Advanced Degree 
Major-Minor 

5-10 yrs. 10 or more 

experience yrs . experience 

S C H S C H 


Neither 
10 or more yrs 
experience 
S.JS H 


S 


Total 
C H 


Home & Family 






























Living 


8 






134 


4 


566.00 


115 


4 


472.75 


178 5 


756.50 


427 


13 


1795.25 




10 












33 


2 


181.50 






33 


2 


181.50 




11 












57 


2 


195.25 






57 


2 


195.25 




12 






98 


3 


379.50 


282 


10 


922.75 






380 


13 


1302.25 




9 


- 


12 


65 


2 


211.25 












65 


2 


211.25 




10 


- 


12 


66 


2 


214.50 


146 


5 


659.00 






212 


7 


873.50 




11 


- 


12 


m 


-S 


598.00 


262 . 


-1 


874.25 




■a,6LJ5 




17 


1834. 00 


Total 








547 


16 


1969.25 


902 


32 3305.50 


279 8 


1118.25 


1728 


56 


6393.00 


Homemaking & 














« 






1 










Health 


N.R. 










9 


2 


58.50 






9 


2 


58.50 




7 






84 


5 


261.75 


159 


6 


591.00 






243 


11 


852.75 




8 






6517 


26 


3102.25 


1846 


73 8654.25 






2503 


99 


11756.50 




9 






213 


12 


902.25 


353 


17 


1621.50 






566 


29 


2523.75 




10 






51 


2 


198.75 


149 


7 


728.75 






200 


9 


927.50 




11 






163 


7 


774.25 












163 


7 


774.25 




12 












23 


2 


116.00 






23 


2 


116.00 




8 


- 


9 








36 


1 


135.00 






36 


1 


135.00 




9 


- 


12 








114 


5 


541.50 






114 


5 


541.50 




10 


- 


11 


48 


2 


215.00 












48 


2 


215.00 




10 


- 


12 


57 


3 


270.75 


313 


13 1439.50 






370 


16 


1710.25 




11 


- 


12 


— 


4 


299.25 194 


9 


932.50 






277 


13 


1231.75 


Total 








1356 


61 


6024.25 3196 


135 F^18.50 






4552 


196 


20842.75 


Home Furnish- 






























ings and 






























Equipment 


11 












29 


1 


108.75 






29 


1 


108.75 




12 






7 


1 


29.75 


427 


15 


1414.00 






434 


16 


1443.75 




10 


- 


12 


72 


3 


246.00 


57 


2 


185.25 






129 


5 


431.25 




11 


- 


12 


54 


1 


190.00 


40 


1 


130.00 






-24 


3 


320.00 


Total 








133 


6 


465.75 


553 


19 


1838.00 






686 


25 


2303.75 


o 

Hospital Service 10 


- 


12 








129 


3 


795.50 






129 


3 


795.50 


Unknown 


9 






32 


1 


208.00 












32 


1 


208.00 




10 












25 


1 


81.25 






25 


1 


81.25 


Total 








32 


T 


208.00 


25 


T 


81.25 






57 


2 


289.25 



mmmmm 



TABLE 18 • Continued 

mCATIO^ BAOCG^ OP TEACHERS OF HOME ECONOMICS COURSES IN MICHIGAN 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATES ACCORDING 
™ EXPERiroCE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, NUMBER OF 

CLASSES, AND TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-61.1 



Regular Degree 
Major-Minor 2 



Couraea 



Care & Guidance 
of Children 

Total 

Clothing & 
Textllea 



Grade 

l£££l. 



5-10 yra. 
experience 
S4 C5 



10 or more yra, 
experience 



5-10 yra. 
experience 

-S- 



Nelther3 

10 or Experience 

more yra. not 

experience Indicated 

S C H 



11 



8 

9 

10 

11 



Total 

Gomerclal Cook- 
ln8»«Baklng, 
etc.® 

Total 

Fooda & 
Nutrition 



12 








66 


2 


214.50 






12 


m 


i 


3-52.50 














138 


5 


552.50 


66 


2 


214.50 








222 


8 


974.50 


244 


9 


1148.50 


108 4 


594.00 




244 


11 


1082.00 


158 


7 


686.00 


68 4 


374.00 




118 


5 


496.00 


74 


3 


263.50 








30 


2 


138.75 








19 1 


104.50 


9 


31 


1 


147.25 












10 


18 


1 


58.50 












12 


193 


7 


646.75 


174 


6 


841.75 






12 


259 


10 


1325.50 


23 


1 


126.50 






12 


100 


4 


404.50 


24 


1 


156.00 








1215 


49 


5273.75 


697 


27 


3222.25 


195 9 


1072.50 


r 


90 


6 


495.00 












11 




1 


,92,?p 














105 


7 


577.50 













Total 

Home & Family 
Living 



Total 



'8 

9 

10 

11 

7 

9 

10 

10 



8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

10 

11 



8 

12 

11 

12 



12 

12 



260 

111 

181 

127 

120 

26 

22 

847 



114 

33 

21 

50 

194 

412 



8 

4 
7 

5 

6 
1 

JL 

32 



3 

1 

1 



13 



1105.50 

510.75 

859.75 

748.50 
510.00 

84.50 

104.50 

3923.50 



446.50 

123.75 

68.25 

292.00 

686.00 

1616.50 



106 

147 

111 



96 

26 



4 

5 

4 



3 

1 



487.50 

574.25 

639.25 



456.00 

110.50 



32 1 176.00 



24 

8 



132.00 

44.00 



486 17 2267.50 32 T 176.00 32 3 176.00 



59 

69 

97 

21 

M 

306 



1 

2 

5 

1 

11 



221.25 
246.75 

332.25 
68.25 

195.00 

1063.50 



36 1 153.00 



36 1 153.00 



^offered.*’- computed by multiplying total number of atudenta enrolled by mean houra per week 

2lncludea teachera who are Inatructlng In aubject areaa In which they hold a major or minor. 

3lncludea teachera who are Inatructlng claaiiea In aubject areaa In which they do not hold a major or minor. 
^Studenta. 

^Claaaea.' 

^Houra. 

^Grade level not reported. 

Q 

Taught In the Trade & Indue trial curriculum. 



66 


2 


214.50 


138 


i 


552.50 


204 


7 


767.00 


574 


21 


2717.00 


470 


22 


2142.00 


192 


8 


759.50 


49 


3 


243.50 


31 


1 


147.25 


18 


1 


58.50 


367 


13 


1488.50 


282 


11 


1452.00 


124 


5 


560.50 


2107 


85 


9568.50 


90 


6 


495.00 




1 


-8-2->30 


105 


7 


577.50 


422 


15 


1901.00 


266 


10 


1129.00 


292 


11 


1499.00 


127 


5 


748.50 


120 


6 


510.00 


122 


4 


540.50 


26 


1 


110.50 


22 

1397 


1 

53 


104.50 

6543.00 


114 


3 


446.50 


69 


2 


276.75 


80 


2 


289.50 


69 


2 


246.75 


147 


7 


624.25 


21 


1 


68.25 


254 


8 


881.00 


754 


25 


2833.00 



for each courae 



TABLE 18 



Continued 



Couraee 


Grade 

Level 


Regular Degree 
Major**Hlnor ■ 

5-10 yrs. 10 or more yra, 5-10 yra, 

experience experience experience 

SC H SC HSC H 


Neither 

10 or Experience 

more yrs . not 

experience Indicated 
SC HSC H 


S 


Total 

C 


B 


Hofflenekl.ig & 


























Health 


N.R. 




118 


7 


617,50 


8 


1 


44.00 




126 


8 


661.50 




7 




152 


6 


583.00 


342 


15 


452.75 


42 2 178.50 


536 


23 


1214.25 




8 




1528 


71 


6665.00 


1651 


73 


6661.25 


27 1 114.75 


3206 


145 


13441.00 




9 




480 


27 


2264.00 


865 


44 


3960.00 




1345 


71 


6224.00 




10 




330 


15 


1476.00 


271 


16 


1230.00 




601 


31 


2706.00 




11 




47 


2 


204.25 


87 


4 


371.25 




134 


6 


575.50 




12 




24 


1 


114.00 


17 


1 


80.75 




41 


2 


194.75 




7 - 


8 


19 


1 


104.50 


27 


2 


122.25 




46 


3 


226.75 




9 - 


10 


52 


3 


256.00 










52 


3 


256.00 




9 - 


12 


81 


3 


303.75 


209 


10 


992.75 




290 


13 


1296.50 




10 > 


11 


55 


4 


253.25 










55 


4 


253.25 




10 


12 


111 


• 5 


527.25 


147 


5 


850.75 




258 


10 


1378.00 




11 - 


12 


177 


11 


894.00 205 


14 


909.25 




382 


25 


1803.25 


Total 






3174 156 


14262.50 3829 


185 


15675.00 


27 1 114.75 42 2 178.50 


7072 


344 


30230.75 


Home Furnish- 


























Inga & 


























Equipment 


11 










22 


1 


71.50 




22 


1 


71.50 




12 




164 


5 


533.00 


156 


5 


562.00 




320 


10 


1095.00. 




10 - 


12 








21 


1 


52.50 


y 


21 


1 


52.50 


Total 






164 


5 


533.00 


199 


7 


686.00 




363 


12 


1219.00 


Hospital 


























Service^ 


12 










51 


1 


191.25 


y 


51 


1 


191.25 


Unknovm 


7 




122 


4 


565.50 


58 


2 


275.50 




180 


6 


841.00 




8 






1 


171.00 


Jl2 


2 


jgfeaLQ 


1 






JtiSuSS. 


Total 






158 


5 


736.50 


120 


4 


570.00 




278 


9 


1306.50 



‘er|c 






iiH 



ittii 



mm 

mm 




•mm 





TABLE 19 



EDUCAIIOilAL BACK6I0UKD OF TEACBERS OF BOIOS ECONOtilCS COURSES IN MICHIGAN K-12 
SCBDOLS FOE GRADES 7-12 WITH LIFE CERXIFICATBS ACCORDING TO YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE, MUIBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, NUMBER OF CLASSES, 

AMD TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-51.1 

Advanced Degree 

Major-Minor 2 Neither 3 

5-10 yrs. 10 or more yrs. 10 or more yrs 
Grade experience experience experience Total 

Coureee Level SAC5 H6 sC HSC H SC H 

Clothing & 



Tc}i;tlles 


7 
















120 


4 


510.00 


120 


4 


510.00 




8 
















61 


3 


283.00 


61 


3 


283.00 




9 










22 


1 


55.00 


26 


1 


143.00 


48 


' 2 


198.00 




10 










21 


1 


68.25 








21 


1 


68.25 




11 
















17 


1 


93.50 


17 


1 


93.50 




12 










22 


1 


71.50 


10 


1 


55.00 


32 


2 


126.50 




10 


• 


11 






29 


1 


123.25 








29 


1 


123.25 




10 


• 


12 






120 


1 


683.00 








120 




683.00 


Total 












214 


9 1001.00 234 10' 1084.50 


448 


19 


2085.50 


Commercial Cook* 






























Ing, .Baking, 






























Etc.' 


9 




11 












24 


1 


78.00 


24 


1 


78.00 




11 


• 


12 












20 


1 


160.00 


20 


1 


160.00 


Total 


















44 


2 


238.00 


44 


2 


238.00 


Consumer Ed. & 






























Housing 


8 
















29 


1 


159.50 


29 


1 


159.50 


Foods & 






























Nutrition 


8 
















48 


2 


264.00 


48 


2 


264.00 




9 










25 


2 


62.50 


29 


1 


159.50 


54 


3 


222.00 




10 
















18 


1 


99.00 


18 


1 


99.00 




9 


• 


12 






48 


2 


228.00 








48 


2 


228.00 




10 


- 


12 






IZ 


1 










JLL 


1 


80.75 


Total 












90 


5 


371.25 


95 


4 


522.50 


185 


9 


893.75 


Home & Family 






























Living 


8 










40 


1 


130.00 








40 


1 


130.00 




9 
















24 


1 


102.00 


24 


1 


102.00 




12 






27 1 148.50 


122 


5 


474.50 








149 


6 


623.00 




11 


• 


12 












123 


3 




123 


-1 


584,25 


Total 








27 1 


148.50 


l62 


6 


604.50 147 


4 


686.25 


336 


11 


1439.25 


HosMmaklng & 






























Health 


7 










245 


9 


1023.75 








245 


9 


1023.75 




8 






83 3 


346.75 


523 22 


1893.75 








606 


25 


2240.50 




9 






61 3 


276.75 


388 


17 


698.75 








449 


20 


975.50 




10 










254 


11 1212.25 








254 


11 


1212.25 




11 










21 


1 


99.75 








21 


1 


99.75 




12 










82 


5 


389.50 








82 


5 


389.50 




7 


m 


8 


18 2 


45.00 














18 


2 


45.00 




9 


m 


12 






46 


2 


218.50 








46 


2 


218.50 




10 


m 


12 


13 1 


48.75 


47 


2 


223.25 


86 


4 


408.50 


146 


7 


680.50 




11 


m 


12 






_188 8 


910.25 








188 


8 


910.25 


Total 








175 ? 


717.25 1794 


77 


6669.75 


86 


4 


408.50 


2055 


90 


7795.50 


Home Furnish- 






























ings & 






























Equipment 


12 
















24 


1 


132.00 


24 


1 


132.00 


Unknown 


7 
















60 


2 


285.00 


60 


2 


285.00 




9 
















54 


2 


256.50 


54 


2 


256.50 


Total 


















114 


4 


541.50 


114 


4 


541.50 



Istudent hours were computed by multiplying total nuinber o£ students enrolled by mean 
hours per week for each course offered. 

^Includes teachers who are Instructing In subject areas In which they hold a major or 
minor. 

^Includes teachers who are Instructing classes In subject areas In which they do not 
hold a major or minor. 

^Students. 

^Classes. 

^Hours. 

^Taught In the Trade & Industrial currlctilum. 



TABLE 19 - Continuad 



maaioML iMmumo or ieachiks or boke bcomohics oodises in Michigan k-iz 

SCHOOLS rOE GIADES 7-12 WITH LIFE CUTITICATES ACCOIDING TO TSAIS OF 

BcraiBici, NUMBU or students enholled, ndmbei or classes, 

AND TOTAL STUDBIT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-61. 1 
Regular Dagraa 
HaJor-Mliior2 

Ltas than Syra. 5-10 yrs. 10 or iwra yra. 

Grade experience experience experience Total 

Coureae Level S3 c4 S C H S C H SC H 

Care & Guidance 



of Children 


12 












23 


1 


109.25 


23 


1 


109.25 




11 - 12 












2Sl 


1 




12 


1 


95.00 


Total 














43 


2 


204.25 


43 


2 


204.25 


Clothing & 


























Textiles 


7 












144 


5 


628.50 


144 


5 


628.50 




8 












194 


8 


775.00 


194 


8 


775.00 




9 






61 


3 


300.50 


96 


4 


413.00 


157 


7 


713.50 




10 


25 


1 


137.50 












25 


1 


137.50 




7-8 












100 


5 


425.00 


100 


5 


425.00 




10 - 12 






78 


3 


507.00 


53 


3 


251.75 


131 


6 


758.75 




11 - 12 












112 


Ji 


532.00 


111 




532.00 


Total 




25 


T 


137.50 139 


6 


807.50 


699 


30 


3025.25 


863 


37 


3970.25 


Commercial Cook* 


























ing, Baking, 


























Etc.' 


N.R.® 












30 


2 


127.50 


30 


2 


127.50 




8 












29 


2 


157.00 


29 


2 


157.00 




9 












35 


2 


148.75 


35 


2 


148.75 




8-9 












JiL 


1 


102.00 


-li 


1 


102.00 


Total 














118 


7 


535.25 


118 


7 


535.25 


Foods & 


























Nutrition 


N.R. 












20 


1 


75.00 


20 


1 


75.00 




7 












266 


8 


28.50 


266 


8 


28.50 




8 












28 


2 


79.00 


28 


2 


79,00 




9 












102 


3 


464.50 


102 


3 


464.50 




10 


21 


1 


115.50 46 


2 


211.00 


45 


2 


213.75 


112 


5 


540.25 




12 












24 


1 


60.00 


24 


1 


60.00 




10 - 12 






47 


2 


223.25 


275 


11 


1420.50 


322 


13 


1643.75 




11 - 12 






21 


1 


_9^75 


..22 


_1 


156.75 






JW6.50 


Total 




n 


T 


115.50 114 


5 


534.00 


793 


30 


2498.00 


928 


36 


3147.50 


Health^ 


N.R. 






60 


2 


285.00 








60 


2 


285.00 




8 












12 


1 


86.25 


11 


4 




Total 










2 


285.00 


23 


1 


86.25 


83 


3 


371.25 


Home & Family 


























Living 


N.R. 












40 


2 


190.00 


40 


2 


190.00 




9 












26 


1 


97.50 


26 


1 


97.50 




10 


35 


1 


192.50 






25 


1 


118.75 


60 


2 


311.25 




11 












27 


1 


128.25 


27 


1 


128.25 




12 












127 


5 


476.25 


127 


5 


476.25 




11 - 12 












-22 


4 


470.25 


-22 


4 


410^3 


Total 






I 


192.50 






344 


14 


1481.00 


379 


15 


1673.50 



^Student houre were computed by multiplying total nundicr o£ etudents enrolled by mean hours 
per week for each course offered. 



^Includes teachers wlio arc instructing in subject areas in which they hold a major or minor. 
^Students . 

* *f 

^Classes . 

5Hours. 

• ^rade level not reported. 

^Taught in the Trade & Industrial curriculum. 

^Usually not considered as a specific Home Economics course but taught in Physical Education 
or Science. 



TABLE 19 “ Continued 
Regulnr Degree 
Major-Minor 




?eee 

Homenaklng & 
Health 



Total 

Home Fumiah- 
inga & 
Equipment 



Total 

Unknown 



Grade 

Level 


exp 
S 


N.R. 




7 




8 


203 


9 


49 


10 


29 


11 


13 


12 


12 


7-8 




9-10 




9-12 




10 - 12 




11 - 12 





experience 
S 



10 

11 

12 

10 

11 



N.R. 



12 

12 



9 

3 

2 

1 

1 



63 2 
956.00 171 6 



267.75 

749.75 



10 or more yra. 
experience 
S C 



57 



259.75 227 14 1077.75 
159.50 93 6 437.25 



48.75 

45.00 



61 

24 

34 



3 

1 

2 



289.75 

114.00 

123.50 



28 1 56.00 

42 3 193.00 

306 16 1469.00 743 38 3308.75 



10 1 55.00 



146 

101 

94 



5 


237.75 


57 


5 


237.75 


34 


3137.00 


889 


36 


3404.75 


43 


4707.50 


1466 


58 


6413,25 


38 


3076.00 


924 


•55 


4413.50 


32 


2794.50 


711 


40 


3391.25 


16 


1463.00 


388 


20 


1801.50 


12 


1192.00 


283 


14 


1351.00 


8 


638.50 


180 


10 


762.00. 


5 


548.50 


101 


5 


548.50 






28 


1 


56.00 


5 


454.50 


94 


5 


454.50 


-12. 


1462.25 




22 


1655.25 


217 


19711.50 


5465 


271 24489.25 



10 1 55.00 



31 

47 

52 

28 

158 

40 







10 


1 


55.00 


1 


116.25 


31 


1 


116.25 


2 


223.25 


47 


2 


223.25 


2 


247.00 


52 


2 


247.00 


1 


154.00 


28 


1 


154.00 


6 


740.50 


168 


7 


795.50 


2 


190.00 


40 


2 


190.00 






TABLE 19 - Continued 



■ff 



EDUCATIOHAL BACKGROUND OF TEACHERS OF HOME ECONOMICS COURSES IN MICHIGAN K-12 
SCHOOLS FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH LIFE CERTIFICATES ACCORDING TO YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, NUMBER OF CLASSES, AtH) 

TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEQC, 1960-61. 1 

Regular Degree Non-Degree 

Neither^ Ma j or-Mlnor 3 

Less than 

5 yrs. 5-10 yrs. 10 or more yrs 10 or more yrs 
Grade experience experience experience experience Total 

Courses Level S»c5 H^SC HSC HSC H SC H 

Clothing & 



Textiles 


8 




28 1 


133.00 197 8 


851.00 






225 


9 


984.00 




9 






50 3 


254.00 






50 


3 


254.00 




10 






30 2 


165.00 






30 


2 


165.00 




7 - 


8 




100 5 


425.00 






100 


5 


425.00 


Total 






28 T 


133.00 377 18 


1695.00 






405 


19 


1828.00 


Home & Family 






















Living 


9 






37 1 157.25 








37 


1 


157.25 


Homemaking & 






















Health 


7 










19 1 


61.75 


19 


1 


61.75 




8 






64 4 


273.50 


28 1 


91.00 


92 


5 


364.50 




9 










23 1 


109.25^ 


23 


1 


109.25 




10 










8 1 


38.00 


8 


1 


38.00 




7 - 


8 








19 1 


71.25 


19 


1 


71.25 




9 - 


12 








20 1 


95.00 


20 


1 


95.00 




11 - 


12 




. 




5 1 


23.75 


5 


1 


23.75 


Total 








64 4 


273.50 


122 7 


490.00 


186 


11 


763.50 


Home Furnish-' 
















1 






ings 6c 






















Equipment 


12 




22 1 


104.50 








22 


1 


104.50 


Unknown 


12 




24 1 


114.00 








24 


1 


114.00 


^Students hours 


were 


computed by multiplying total number of students 


enrolled by 


mean hours 



per week for each course offered. 

^Includes teachers who are instructing classes in subject areas in which they do not hold a 
major or minor. 

^Includes teachers who are instructing in subject areas in which they hold a major or minor. 
^Students. 

^Classes. 

^Hours. 




J 



TABLE 21 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF TEACHERS OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES IN MCHIGAN 
K-12 SCHOOLS FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH SPECIAL CERTIFICATES ACCORDING TO YEARS 
OF EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, NUMBER OF CLASSES, 

AND TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-61^ 



\ 



\ 



Courses^ 


Grade 

Level 


Industrial Arts 


9 


General Shop 


N.R.7 

7 

8 
9 




10 

9-10 
10 - 12 
11 - 12 


Total 


Hood Shop 


N.R. 

10 

10 - 11 
10 - 12 


Total 

Machine Wood- 


Work 


11 - 12 


Metal Shop & 


Metal Fitting 10 


Machine Shop 


10 

10 - 11 
10 - 12 
11 - 12 


Total 


Welding 


N.R. 


Electricity 


10 



Advanced Degree 

Major-Minor^ 

10 or Experience 
5-10 yrs more yrs ‘ not 
experience experience indicated 
S^C5 h6 S C H S C H 



Regular Degree 

Major-Minor 
Less than 

5 yrs 5-10 yrs 
experience experience 
SC H S C H 



74 3 351.50 



Neither 3 
10 or 10 or 

more yvB t&ore yrs 

experience experience 
-SC H S C H 



Total 



S C 



H 



74 3 351.50 



20 1 75.00 
40 2 170.00 



30 2 122.50 



17 1 136.00 
17 1 136.00 



75 3 356.25 
48 2 228.00 

18 1 85.50 

19 1 90.25 

10 1 65.00 

60 3 245.00 58 4 273.00 142 6 674.50 

20 1 75.00 

31 1 201.50 

25 1 118.75 

17 1 80.75 

20 1 75.00 31 1 201.50 42 2 199.50 

88 3 572.00 

25 1 162.50 

22 1 104.50 

40 2 260.00 

30 1 195.00 



20 

30 

40 

75 

48 

18 

19 

10 



75.00 
122.50 

170.00 
356.25 

228.00 
85.50 
90.25 

65.00 



260 13 1192.50 



20 

31 

25 

17 

93 



1 

1 

1 

1 

4 



75.00 

201.50 

118.75 

80.75 



476.00 
88 3 572.00 
25 1 162.50 



92 4 559.50 



24 2 192.00 
24 2 192.00 



22 

40 

30 

Jtl 

133 



1 . 

2 

1 

3 

7 



.104.50 

^60.00 

195.00 

328.00 
887.50 



16 1 76.00 



Drafting 

Total 

Mechanical 

Drawing 



Total 

Auto Mechanics 
& Shop 

Bump & Paint 
Shop - Auto 
Body 

Co-Op Training 
T fis I 



7 

8 
9 



10 

12 



30 1 112.50 

25 1 106.25 
35 2 148.75 
22 1 as.oo 
80 4 340.00 



26 1 169.00 



16 1 76.00 

30 1 112.50 

25 1 106.25 
35 2 148.75 
22 1 85.00 

80 4 340.00 



10 - 11 90 3 427.50 

10-12 

90 3 427.50 



10 

11 - 12 
12 



191 90.25 

26 1 169.00 19 1 90.25 



86 4 408.50 



1 1 3.25 



1 1 



26 
1 
90 

12 

3.25 136 



1 

1 

3 

1 

6 



169.00 

3.25 

427.50 

AO t . 2? 



44 2 352.00 



690.00 
86 4 408.50 

44 2 352.00 



^Student hours were computed bv multiplying total 
offered. 

^Includes teachers who are Instructing In subject 
^Includes teachers who are Instructing classes In 
^Students . 

^Classes. 

^urs. 

^Grade level not reported. 

*Note: See Table 16 for Hospital Service. 



11 1 60.50 11 1 60.50 

number tudents enrolled by mean hours per week for each course 

areas in which they hold a major or minor. 

subject areas in which they do not hold a major or minor. 



TABLE 21 - Continued 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF TEACHERS OB' TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES IN MICHIGAN 
K-12 SCHOOLS FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH SPECIAL CESIIFICATRS ACCORDING TO YEARS 
OF EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, NUMBER OF CLASSES, 

AND TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-61.1 



Non^Degree 



MaJor-Mlnor2 



Couriei* 
General Shop 



Total 
Wood Shop 

Total 

Pattern Making 
Total 

Bench Metal 
Foundry 

Total 

Machine Shop 
Total 



Total 



Welding 



Total 



Grade 

Level 


Experience Less than 5yrs 
unknown experience 
S4c5 h6 S C H 


N.R.7 








7 


28 


1 


119.00 


8 


38 1 95.00 89 


5 


399.75 


9 


31 


2 


147.25 


10 


21 


1 


99.75 


11 


21 


1 


99.75 


12 


13 


1 


61.75 


7-8 








8-9 








9-12 








10 - 12 


12 


1 


57.00 


11 - 12 


21 




99.75 




38 1 95.00 236 


13 


1084.00' 



experience 

SC 



JL 



9-10 
9-12 
11 - 12 



10 

11 

12 



9-11 



99 6 470.25 
61 3 437.00 



21 1 89.25 

7 1 29.75 



63 2 267.75 
56 2 238.00 

-2i 1 102^00 

143 5 607.75 



Neither^ 
More than 
10 yrs. 
experience 
SC H 



Total 



12 1 45.00 



10 

11 

12 



9 

10 

11 

12 

11 - 12 



52 2 

2 153.00 

3 191.25 

22 4 

81 5 344.25 151 6 



36 

45 



247.00 



Power Machinery 10 
11 
12 



9? 

28 

188 

31 

21 

21 

13 

21 

12 

7 

12 



6 

1 

9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 






-U JL 



470.25 
119.00 
931.75 

147.25 
99.75 

99.75 

61.75 
89.25 

45.00 

29.75 

57.00 

iliJS 



12 1 45.00 474 26 2250.25 

63 2 267.75 
56 2 238.00 
24 1 102.00 
143 5 607.75 



18 2 85.50 
25 2 118.75 
JL 1 33.25 
50 5 237.50 



18 2 85.50 

25 2 118.75 
JL 1 33.25 

50 5 237.50 



14 I 52.50 14 1 52.50 



23 
32 

11 

68 

19 
42 
23 
23 

47iL 25 

717.25 107 



3 109.25 

2 152.00 
1 61.75 
6 323.03 

1 152.00 

3 199.50 

2 109.25 
2 167.75 



23 

32 

11 

68 

19 

94 

59 

68 

99 



3 
2 
1 
6 

1 

5 

4 

5 
4 



109.25 

152.00 

323.00 

152.00 
446.50 

262.25 

359.00 

470.25 



8 628.50 339 19 1690.00 



25 3 118.75 
18 2 85.50 
JL 1 „33.,2? 
50 6 237.50 



25 3 118.75 
18 2 85.50 

2 1 

‘ 6 237.50 



N.R. 

10 

11 

12 











16 


1 


28.50 














40 


2 


190.00 


28 


3 133.00 
















26 


2 123.50 
















12 


1 57.00 


10 


25 


1 


200.00 












12 














63 


3 394.75 


12 


23 


1 


184.00 












12 








20 


1 


160.00 










2 


384.00 


76 


4 


378.50 129 


9 708.25 



50 

16 

68 

26 

12 

25 

63 

23 

20 

253 



1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

JL 

15 



28.50 

323.00 
123.50 

57.00 

200.00 

394.75 

184.00 

160.00 
1470.75 



^Student houra were computed by multiplying total number of students enrolled by mean hours per 
week for each course offered. 



2 

Includes teachers who are Instructing in subject areas in which they hold a major or minor. 

Includes teachers who are Instructing classes in subject areas in which they do not hold a 
major or minor. 

^Students . 

^Classes. 

^Hours. 



7crade level not reported. 

*Note; See Table 16 for Commercial Cooking, Baking, etc. 



TABLE 21 - Continued 











Non-Degree 






















Major-Minor 








Neither 










Grade 


Experience 


Less 


than 5yrs 


10 or more yrs 


10 or more yrs 








unknown 


experience 


experience 


experience 




Total 


Courses 


Level 


SC H 


S 


0 H 


S 


C 


H 


S 


C H 


S 




H 


Electricity 


10 








16 


1 


76.00 






16 


1 


76.00 


Total 


11 - 12 








23 . 

34 


1 

2 


144.00 

220.00 






18 

34 


1 

2 


144.00 

220.00 


Drafting 


8 








32 


1 


256.00 






32 


1 


256.00 




10 














24 


3 114.00 


24 


3 


114.00 




11 














40 


2 190.00 


40 


2 


190.00 




12 














16 


1 76.00 


16 


1 


76.00 




9 - 10 














23 


1 60.00 


16 


1 


60.00 


Total 










32 


I 


256.00 


96 


7 440.00 


128 


8 


696.00 


Mechanical 


























Drawing 


N.R. 












' 


23 


1 86.25 


23 


1 


86.25 


Printing & 


























Print Design 


11 














27 


3 128.25 


27 


3 


128.25 


Paint Shop 


N.R. 














23 


1 184.00 


23 


1 


184.00 


Painting & 


























Decorating 


10 - 12 














46 


2 368.00 


46 


2 


368.00 


Commercial Art 


9-12 








40 


2 


320.00 






40 


2 


320.00 


Auto Mechanics 


9-10 














21 


1 78,75 


21 


1 


78.75 


& Shop 


12 








66 


3 


280.50 






66 


3 


280.50 

785.25 




11 - 12 








171 


8 


785.25 






iZl 




Total 










237 


11 


1065.75 


21 


T tsTts 


258 


12 


1144.50 


Bump & Paint 


























Shop - Auto 
Body 


9-12 


st> 


41 


2 328.00 












41 


2 


328.00 


Power Plant 


12 




28 


5 126.25 












28 


5 


126.25 


Air Frame 


11 - 12 




10 


2 80.00 












10 


2 


80,00 


Shoe Repair 


N.R.. 






• 








19 


2 152.00 


19 


2 


152.00 


Shop Mathematics 
























& Industrial 
Construction 
Mathematics 


N.R. 














46 


2 172.50 


46 


2 


172.50 



• ‘ 




aHNiMMMB 



XABLE 22 



EDUCAnOMAL BACKGROUND OF TEACHERS OF TRADE AMD INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION COURSES IK MICHIGAN 
X-12 SCHOOLS FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATE5< ACCORDING TO YEARS 
OF BCPERIDICE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS BfROLLED, NUMBER OF CLASSES, AMD 
TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK* 1960-61.1 



Advanccdi Degree Regular Degree 

Grade Major-Mnor^ Neither^ Major-Minor Neither Total 

Couraea* Level S^ C^ H° S C H S C H S C H S C 



Industrial Arts N.R. 


7 








22 


1 


104.50 








22 


1 


104.50 




7 










529 


16 


2432.25 








529 


16 


2432.25 




8 




63 


2 


283.25 


730 


34 


3649.75 


60 


2 


280.50 


853 


38 


4213.50 




9 




17 


1 


110.50 


310 


14 


1388.50 








327 


15 


1499.00 




10 










60 


3 


277.50 








60 


3 


277.50 




12 










13 


1 


61.75 








13 


1 


61.75 




7 & 


8 








58 


3 


236.50 








58 


3 


236.50 




8 - 


9 








34 


1 


127.50 








34 


1 


127.50 




9 - 


10 








28 


2 


144.00 








28 


2 


144.00 




9 - 


11 


19 


1 


123.50 














19 


1 


123.50 




9 - 


12 








18 


1 


117.00 








18 


1 


117.00 




10 - 


11 








36 


2 


166.50 








36 


2 


166.50 




10 - 


12 








49 


3 


235.00 








49 


3 


235.00 




11 - 


12 






• 


Ml 


6 


488.75 








113 


6 


488.75 


Total 






99 


4 


517.25 


2000 


87 


9429.50 


60 


2 


280.50 


2159 


93 


10227.25 


General Shop 


N.R. 










197 


11 


944.00 








197 


11 


944.00 




7 




36 


1 


171.00 


252 


12 


883.25 








288 


13 


1054.25 




8 




136 


6 


555.00 


1773 


80 


7821.25 








1909 


86 


8376.25 




9 




16 


1 


76.00 


1205 


63 


5365.75 


35 


3 


166.25 


1256 


67 


5608.00 




10 




19 


1 


90.25 


368 


22 


1689.50 








387 


23 


1779.75 




11 










95 


6 


424.25 








95 


6 


424.25 




12 










51 


3 


233.25 








51 


3 


233.25 




7 - 


8 








141 


7 


614.25 








141 


7 


614.25 




8 - 


9 








58 


3 


374.75 








58 


3 


374.75 




8 - 


10 








92 


4 


536.25 








92 


4 


536.25 




9 - 


10 








62 


3 


241.00 








62 


3 


241.00 




9 - 


12 








15 


1 


82.50 








15 


1 


82.50 




10 - 


11 








123 


7 


565.25 








123 


7 


565.25 




10 - 


12 








116 


8 


554.25 








116 


8 


554.25 




11 - 


12 








256 


19 


1174. :*5 








256 


19 


1174.75 


Total 






207 


9 


892.25 


4804 249 21504.25 


35 


3 


166.25 


5046 


261 


22562.75 


Hood Shop 


7 










202 


8 


857.00 








202 


8 


857.00 




8 










^ 728 


32 


3075.50 


27 


2 


148.50 


755 


34 


3224.00 




9 




23 


1 


86.25 


389 


18 


1659.00 








412 


19 


1745.25 




10 










220 


11 


1065.25 








220 


11 


1065.25 




11 










42 


2 


199.50 








42 


2 


199.50 




12 










43 


2 


204.25 








43 


2 


204.25 




8 - 


9 








22 


1 


93.50 








22 


1 


93.50 




9 - 


12 


117 


,4 


438.75 


146 


6 


693.50 








263 


10 


1132.25 




10 - 


11 


38 


2 


180.50 














38 


2 


180.50 




10 - 


12 


90 


4 


427.50 


48 


2 


- 228.00 








138 


6 


655.50 




11 - 


12 


40 


2 


190.00 




1 


114.00 








2199 


3 


304.00 


Total 






308 


13 


1323.00 


1864 


83 


8189.50 


27 


2 


148.50 


98 


9661.00 


Bench Hood 


9 - 


10 








52 


3 


195.00 








52 


3 


195.00 


Cabinet & Fur- 






























niture Making 11 
















16 


1 


88.00 


16 


1 


88.00 


Carpentry 

(Building 

Construction) 


9 - 


12 


16 


1 


60.00 














16 


1 


60.00 



^Student houra were computed by multiplying total number of students enrolled by mean hours per week for each 
course offered. 



^Includes teachers who are instructing in subject areas in which they hold a major or minor. 

^Includes teachers who are instructing classes in subject areas in which they do not hold a major or minor. 
^Students . 



^Classes. 



^Hours. 



^Grade level not reported. 

* Note: See Table 17 for Commercial Cooking, Baking, etc.; and Cosmetology. 









TABLE 22 - Continued 



Coureei 



Grede 

JsmL 



Hetnl Shop & 

Ketal Fitting N.R. 

8 



Advanced Degree 
Mejor-Hlnor Neither 
SC H SC H 



Regular Degree 
Hajor-Minor Neither 



Total 



9 

10 

11 

12 

9 

10 

10 

11 



Total 



Electricity 



12 

11 

12 

12 



Bench Metal 


10 




9-10 

9-12 


Total 




Machine Hand 




Tools 


10 




12 


Total 




Machine Shop 


8 


9 




10 




12 

9-12 
10 - 12 
11 - 12 


Total 




Machine Metal 




Work 


11 

11 - 12 


Total 




Fewer Machinery N.R. 




9 

10 

11 - 12 


Total 




Welding 


N.R. 
9-12 
10 - 12 
11 - 12 


Total 





Total 

Radio 

Electronics 



Total 



8 

9 

10 

11 

9 > 12 
10 - 11 
10 > 12 
11 - 12 



10 

11 

10 - 12 
11 - 12 



20 1 130.00 
228 11 922.00 
168 7 721.50 



73 3 346.75 
50 2 275.00 

2 133.00 

567 26 2528.25 



87 5 474.50 



111 



1 is&im 

6 630.50 



36 2 153.00 



36 2 153.00 

40 2 320.00 
40 2 320.00 



30 1 142.50 
22 I 104.50 
52 2 247.00 













20 


1 


130.00 


656 


27 


2826.50 






884 


38 


3750.50 


1000 


36 


4(172.00 






1168 


43 


4893.50 


312 


13 


1377.75 






312 


13 


1377,75 


15 


1 


' 56.25 






15 


1 


56.25 


12 


2 


56.00 






12 


2 


56.00 


92 


4 


437.00 






92 


4 


437.00 












73 


3 


346.75 


90 


5 


420.50 






140 


7 


695.50 




-2 








59 




325.75 


2208 


91 


9540.75 






2775 117 


12069.00 


26 


1 


84.50 






26 


1 


84.50 


85 


4 


293.25 






85 


4 


293.25 


Jik 


1 


60.00 








1 


60.00 


127 


6 


437.75 






127 


6 


437.75 


20 


1 


95.00 






20 


1 


95.00 


21 


1 


JihJl 








1 


99.75 


41 


2 


194.75 






41 


2 


194.75 


122 


5 


457.50 


33 2 


156.75 


155 


7 


614.25 


25 


1 


137.50 


43 2 


204.25 


«iS 


3 


341.75 


186 


10 


916.00 


18 i 


85.50 


;'9i 


16 


1476.00 


17 


1 


80.75 






17 


1 


80.75 


ll6 


7 


507.25 






;i6 


7 


507.25 


471 


20 


2750.50 






471 


20 


2750.50 


212 


n 


1282.^0 






236 


IS 


1438.50 


1149 


55 


6132.00 


% 5 


446.50 


1354 


66 


7209.00 


26 


1 


110.50 






26 


1 


110.50 




1 








31 


1 


114.75 


63 


3 


225.25 






63 


3 


225.25 


23 


1 


109.25 






23 


1 


109.25 


48 


2 


204.00 






84 


4 


357.00 


79 


4 


375.25 






79 


4 


375.25 


m 


JL 


901.00 






163 


JL 


901.00 


313 


14 


1589.50 






349 


16 


1742.50 


25 


1 


200.00 






25 


1 


200.00 


58 


3 


217.50 






58 


3 


217.50 


45 


3 


278.25 






85 


5 


598.25 


JL2 


1 


71.25 








JL 


_71^25 


143 


8 


767.00 






183 


10 


1087.00 


20 


1 


85.00 


62 4 


341.00 


82 


5 


426.00 








23 1 


126.50 


23 


1 


126.50 


230 


9 


1056.25 






230 


9 


1056.25 








15 1 


82.50 


15 


1 


82.50 


48 


2 


228.00 






48 


2 


228.00 


22 


1 


104.50 






22 


1 


104.50 


38 


2 


180.30 






38 


2 


180.50 




2 


117.25 






27 


2 


117.25 


385 


17 


1771.50 


Too 6 


550.00 


485 


23 


2321.50 


25 


3 


118.75 






25 


3 


118.75 


39 


3 


185.25 






39 


3 


185.25 


88 


4 


418.00 


a 




118 


5 


560.50 


J3. 


1 


-85.50 






40 


2 


190.00 


■170 


11 


807.50 






222 


13 


1054.50 



- 

-ERIC 



mmum 






mm 



TABLE 22 - Continued 



Couriee 

Electrical 

Hechanlca 

Drafting 



Total 



Advanced Degree 

Grade Major-Minor Neither 
I»*vel SC H S C H 



Regular Degree 
Major-Minor Neither 
i C H SC H 



Total 

5 C H 



11 - 12 25 1 200.00 



7 








101 


8 


353 


11 


1649.25 


470 


9 


192 


7 


797.75 


956 


10 


186 


5 


1142.75 87 


3 367.25 156 


11 


66 


2 


232.00 

402.00 


7 


12 


114 


4 




8-12 








16 


9-10 








85 


9-11 








115 


9-12 


34 


1 


110.50 


319 


10 - 11 


26 


1 


84.50 


18 


10 - 12 


148 


5 


664.75 


41 


11 - 12 








53 




1119 36 5083.50 87 


3 367.25 2337 







25 


1 


200.00 


4 


416.75 


101 


4 


416.75 


15 


2098.00 


823 


26 


3747.25 


32 


3951.75 


1148 


39 


4749.50 


6 


828.00 


429 


14 


2338.00 


1 


33.25 


73 


3 


265.25 






114 


4 


402.00 


1 


128.00 


16 


1 


128.00 


4 


306.25 


85 


4 


306.25 


4 


373.75 


115 


4 


373.75 


11 


1443.25 


353 


12 


1553.75 


1 


85.50 


44 


2 


170.00 


2 


133.25 


189 


7 


798.00 


-1. 


-J2LJ1 






-m.13 


84 10095.50 


3543 


123 15546.25 



Mechanical 

Drawing N.R. 

7 

8 
9 

10 74 4 313.50 

11 64 3 304.00 

12 

8- 9 
8-10 

9- 10 
9-11 
9-12 





10 - 


11 




10 - 


12 




11 - 


12 


Total 






Blue Print 







Reading 7 

10 

Total 



107 


6 


473.25 


107 


6 


90 


3 


382.50 


90 


3 


127 


4 


619.75 


127 


4 


169 


8 


758.75 89 4 489.50 


258 


12 


103 


4 


489.25 23 1 126.50 


200 


9 


15 


1 


82.50 


79 


4 


16 


3 


265.00 


16 


3 


66 


2 


280.50 


66 


2 


71 


3 


266.25 


71 


3 


50 


2 


218.50 


50 


2 


72 


3 


270.00 


72 


3 


35 


3 


157.25 


35 


3 


62 


3 


305.00 


62 


3 


39 


2 


185.25 


39 


2 


JL22 


11 


J56.50 _ 


-152 


11 


1181 


58 


5510.25 112 5 616.00 


1431 

* 


70 


29 


1 


123.25 


29 


1 




I 


46 2 I7^j^p 
123.25 46 2 172.50 


46 

75 


1 

3 



Architectural 
Drawing 11 

12 

9-12 

Total 



Machine Draft- 
ing & Drawing N.R. 

11 32 

Total 32 

Graphic Arts 8 129 

9 

10 

11 

Total 129 

Printing & 

Print Design 8 34 

10 41 

11 12 

12 44 

8-9 34 

10-12 27 



192 







16 


1 






,2k 


1 






40 


2 






20 


1 


1 

T 


152.00 

152.00 


Ho 


T 


4 


533.25 


407 


13 






127 


5 


4 


533.25 


534 


18 


1 


144.50 


146 


5 


2 


211.25 


20 


1 


1 


66.00 


41 


2 


2 


242.00 


11 


1 


1 


144.50 






1 


128.25 






8 


936.50 


218 


9 





14 1 


77.00 


14 


1 


32.00 






16 


1 


J78.00 






2k 

54 


1 


110.00 


l4 T 


tTM 


3 


95.00 


121 


,??r50 


20 

69 


1 

2 

3 


95l00 


17 1 


93.50 


1640.25 






536 


17 


577.25 


20 1 


110.00 


147 


6 




12 1 


66.00 


12 


1 




lil 

46 3 


77.00 


.14 

709 


1 


2217.50 


253.00 


25 


578.50 






180 


6 


95.00 






61 


3 


194.75 






53 


3 


52.25 






55 


3 








34 


1 








-22 

410 


1 


920.50 






17 



473.25 

382.50 
619.75 

1248.25 

929.25 

386.50 

265.00 

280.50 

266.25 

218.50 

270.00 

157.25 
305.00 

185.25 

756.50 
6743.75 



123.25 

295.75 



77.00 

32.00 

-7.g.,P9 

187.00 



95.00 
245-50 
340.50 

2173.50 

687.25 

66.00 

— ZZ*2S 

3003.75 



723.00 

306.25 
260.75 

294.25 
144.50 






1857.00 



Total 









1 



1 

» 

I 

t' 

1 



TABLE 22 - Continued 



Courses 

Auto Mechanics 
& Shop 



Total 

Auto Theory 

Bump & Paint 
Shop ** Auto 
Body 

Industrial 
' Mechanics 



Advanced Degree Regular Degree 

Grade Major-Minor Neither Major-Minor Neither Total 

Level SC H S C H SC H S C H SC 



JL 



Total 



Applied Physics 11 



10 




23 


1 109.25 • 


24 1 


114.00 


47 


2 


11 




64 


3 304.00 


36 2 


192.00 


100 


5 


12 




8 


1 44.00 


96 5 


473.25 


104. 


6 


9 - 


10 






42 2 


246.75 


42 


2 


9 - 


12 






146 5 


693.50 


146 


5 


10 - 


11 






90 4 


314.50 


90 


4 


10 - 


12 


161 


8 711.50 


44 2 


267.50 


205 


10 


11 - 


12 




2 192.50 


170 10 1168.00 


205 


12 






291 


15 1361.25 


648 31 3469.50 


939 


46 


12 








34 1 


161.50 


34 


1 


11 - 


12 






24 2 


192.00 


24 


2 


9 








69 2 


396.00 


69 


2 


10 








60 2 


211.00 


60 


2 


9 - 


11 






25 1 


200.00 


25 


1 


9 - 


12 






33 1 


214.50 


33 


1 


10 - 


12 






^ 2 


351.00 


54 


2 










241 8 


1372.50 


241 


8 


11 




13 


1 61.75 






13 


1 



223.25 

496.00 

517.25 
246.75 

693.50 

314.50 

979.00 
1360.50 
4830.75 



2 192.00 



396.00 

211.00 
200.00 
214.50 
351.00 

8 1372.50 

61.75 



Shop Mathematics 
& Industrial 
Construction 
Mathematics N.R. 





10 

11 

9-12 
10 - 11 
10 - 12 


63 


3 


316.50 


Total 




63’ 


3 


316.50 


Co-Op Training 




m 






T & 1 


12 


15 


1 


71.25 



Mlsc.- 

(Indus trial 
History, Re- 
lated Social 
Science) N.R. 

Uhknown or 
Unclassified 7 



25 


1 


93.75 


25 


1 


93.75 


17 


1 


93.50 


80 


4 


410.00 


15 


1 


71.25 


15 


1 


71.25 


43 


2 


204.25 


43 


2 


204.25 


8 


1 


44.00 


8 


1 


44.00 




1 


42.25 


-11 


1 


42.25 


121 


7 


549.00 


184 


10 


865.50 


25 


2 


118.75 


40 


3 


190.00 








f 




“W" 



25 


1 


93.75 


25 


1 


93.75 


57 


2 


242.25 


57 


2 


242.25 



TABLE 23 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF TEACHERS OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES IN MICHIGAN 
K-12 SCHOOLS FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH PERMANENT CERTIFICATES ACCORDING 
TO YEARS OF EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS OntOLLED, NUffiER OF 
CLASSES, AND TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-61^ 



Advanced Degree 



Couraea* 



Grade 

Level 



Major-Mlnor2 

5-10 yra. lo or more yra. 



experience 
S4 C5 



-ii 



experience 



NeltherS 

5-10 yra. 10 or more yra 
experience experience 



Total 



General Shop 



Total 



Wood Shop 



Total 



Cabinet & Fur- 



Total 

Machine Wood- 
work 



Pattern Making 10 



1 N.R.7 








93 


4 


7 


266 


8 


1248.50 


34 


1 


8 


682 


29 


2779.75 


696 


32 


9 


149 


5 


577.25 


52 


2 


10 








76 


3 


11 








30 


1 


12 








47 


2 


8-9 








21 


1 


9-10 


50 


2 


325.00 






10 - 11 


20 


2 


107.25 






10 - 12 


53 


2 


250.25 








1220 


48 


5288.00 


To49 


Ze 


N.R. 








101 


5 


7 


74 


3 


343.25 


84 


3 


8 


602 


26 


2854.75 


484 


20 


9 


374 


19 


1662.25 


103 


6 


10 


248 


12 


1318.25 


107 


5 


11 


10 


1 


55.00 


48 


3 


12 








28 


2 


7-8 


180 


9 


765.00 






9-10 


30 


2 


131.75 


177 


7 


10 - 11 








28 


1 


10 - 12 








54 


3 


11 - 12 




3 


229.00 








1572 


75 


7359.25 


1214 


55 


N.R. 


20 


1 


85.00 


40 


2 


7 


94 


3 


446.50 


335 


13 


8 


186 


7 


790.50 


382 


14 


9 


64 


3 


272.00 


457 


16 


10 


50 


3 


275.00 


318 


12 


11 


5 


1 


27.50 






7-8 


22 


1 


93.50 






7-9 


28 


2 


119.00 






8-9 








47 


2 


9-11 








56 


2 


9-12 








31 


2 


10 - 12 


182 


9 


818.25 


370 


15 


11 - 12 








66 


3 




651 


30 


2927.25 


2102 


81 


10 


51 


2 


242.25 






11 - 12 


21 


1 


168.00 








72 


3 


410.25 






10 


13 


1 


48.75 






10 








34 


2 



-H - S C 



H 



406.25 

161.50 
3800.50 

205.00 

277.00 
97.50 

250.50 
78.75 



.fi. 



72 2 342.00 



5277.00 72 2 342.00 17 1 sOs 



495.50 

357.00 
2051.00 

441.25 

493.75 

193.00 

114.00 

935.00 

154.00 

228.50 



25 1 93.75 

101 3 747.50 



120 6 510.00 



5463.00 120 6 510.00 126 4 



205.00 

1287.25 
1624.00 
1913.75 

1340.25 



25 1 93.75 



50 

59 

33 

28 



3 

3 

2 

1 



259.25 

303.50 

165.00 

133.00 



71 

48 



4 

2 



390.50 

816.00 



198.25 

364.00 

176.75 

1712.73 

257.50 

9079.50 170 



9 860.75 144 7 1300.25 



17 1 80.75 





Total 


S 


q 


H 


93 


4 


406.25 


372 


11 


1752.00 


1378 


61 


6580.25 


218 


8 


863.00 


76 


3 


277.00 


30 


1 


97.50 


47 


2 


250.50 


21 


1 


78.75 


50 


2 


325.00 


20 


2 


107.25 




2 


250.25 


2358 


97 


10987.75 


126 


6 


589.25 


158 


6 


700.25 


1187 


49 


5653.25 


477 


25 


2193.50 


355 


17 


1812.00 


58 


4 


248.00 


28 


2 


114.00 


300 


15 


1275.0*' 


207 


9 


1066.75 


28 


1 


154.00 


54 


3 


228.50 


54 


3 


229.00 


3032 


140 


14173.50 


85 


4 


383.75 


429 


16 


1733.75 


618 


24 


2673.75 


651 


26 


2879.75 


449 


19 


2596.25 


33 


2 


160.30 


22 


1 


93.50 


28 


2 


119.00 


47 


2 


198.25 


56 


2 


364.00 


31 


2 


176.75 


552 


24 


2531.00 


66 3 


257.50 


3067 127 : 


14167.75 


51 


2 


242.25 


21 


1 


168.00 


72 


3 


410.25 


13 


1 


48.75 



34 



161.50 



161.50 

Istudent hours were computed by multiplying total nuinber of students enrolled by mean hours per week for each 
course offered. • 

^Includes teachers who are Instructing In subject areas In which they hold a major or minor. 

3lncludes teachers who are Instructing classes In subject areas In which they do not hold a major or minor. 
^Students. 

^Classes. 

^Hours. 

^Grade level not reported. 

Wote: See Table 18 for Connerclal Cooking, Baking, etc.; Cosmetology ;and Hospital Service. 



TABLE 23 - Continued 



Advanced Degree 



Major-Minor Neither 



Courses 


Grade 

Level 


5-10 yrs. 
experience 
SC H 


10 or more y):s. 
experience 
SC H 


5-10 yrs, 10 or more yrs 

experience experience 

SC use H 


Total 
S C 


H 


Carpentry 






























(Building 






























Construction) 10 








28 


1 


182.00 




63 


2 


308.75 


91 


3 


490.75 




11 


46 


2 


299.00 


21 


1 


136.50 










67 


3 


435.50 




12 








20 


1 


65.00 










20 


1 


65.00 




11 - 12 
















24 


1 156.00 


24 


1 


_l5A.iI0 


Total 






2 


299.00 


W 


3 


383.50 




87 


3 464.75 


202 


8 


1147.25 


Building 






























Materials 


11 








32 


1 


136.00 










32 


1 


136.00 




10 - 12 








ISl 


i 


63.75 










11 


1 




Total 










47 


2 


199.75 










47 


2 


199.75 


Residential 






























Development 


11 - 12 








24 


1 


192.00 










24 


1 


192.00 


Metal Shop & 






























Metal Fitting N.R. 


31 


1 


131.75 


54 


3 


256.50 










85 


4 


388.25 




8 


225 


9 


913.75 


338 


12 


1572.75 










563 


21 


2486.50 




9 


334 


14 1464,50 


984 


35 


4259.00 










1318 


49 


5723.50 




10 


59 


3 


311.75 


143 


5 


656.50 










202 


8 


968.25 




11 


33 


2 


181.50 
















33 


2 


181.50 




8-9 








26 


1 


123.50 










26 


1 


123.50 




9-10 


22 


1 


143.00 
















22 


1 


143.00 




9-11 


21 


1 


136.50 
















21 


1 


136.50 




9-12 


20 


1 


130.00 


104 


4 


676.00 










124 


5 


806.00 




10 - 11 








35 


1 


227.50 










35 


1 


227.50 




10 - 12 


27 


1 


128.25 


107 


5 


563.25 










134 


6 


691 4 50 




11 - 12 


-22 


2 


214.50 


32 


2 


176.00 










71 


4 


390.50 


Total 




811 


35 


3755.50 


1823 


68 


8511.00 










2634 


103 


12266.50 


Bench Metal 


10 








88 


3 


319.75 










88 


3 


319.75 


Sheet Metal 


11 - 12 


• 






31 


1 


147.25 










31 


1 


147.25 


Machine Hand 






























Tools 


N.R. 


13 


1 


48.75 
















13 


1 


48.75 


Machine Shop 


N.R. 
















25 


1 


93.75 


25 


1 


93.75 




8 








1 






17 1 


93.50 






17 


1 


93.50 




9 








27 


1 


175.50 


42 2 


231.00 






69 


3 


406.50 




10 


120 


7 


712.00 


112 


5 


776.00 


34 2 


187.00 






266 


14 


1675.00 




11 


58 


3 


425.00 


37 


2 


193.75 










95 


5 


618.75 




12 








32 


2 


152.00 










32 


2 


152.00 




9-10 


15 


1 


120.00 
















15 


1 


120.00 




9-11 








26 


1 


169.00 










26 


1 


169.00 




9-12 


97 


4 


460.75 


64 


3 


370.50 










161 


7 


831.25 




10 - 11 


22 


1 


143.00 
















22 


1 


143.00 




10 - 12 


173 


8 


1162.50 


35-5 


15 


2306.00 










528 


23 


3468.50 




11 - 12 


53 


3 


238.75 


-28 


'• 4 


585.50 










141 


7 


824.25 


Total 




538 


27 


•3262.00 


741 


33 


4728.25 


93 5 


511.50 25 


1 


93775 


1397 


66 


8595.50 


Machine Metal 






























Work 


10 - 11 


17 


1 


63.75 
















17 


1 


63.75 


Machine Working 10 - 11 


25 


2 


93.75 
















25 


2 


93.75 


Power Machin- 






























ery 


9 


98 


5 


416.50 
















98 


5 


416.50 


* 


11-12 








67 


3 


368.50 










67 


3 


368.50 


Total 




98 


5 


416.50 


67 


3 


368.50 










165 


8 


785.00 



TABLE 23 - Continued 
Advanced Degree 



Couciei 

Welding 



Total 

Electricity 



Total 

Radio 

Electronics 

Electrical 

Mechanics 

f 

Total 

Drafting 



Total 

Mechanical 

Drawing 



Grade 

Level 

N.R. 



_ _ Major-Minor Neither 

3-10 yrs. 10 or more yrs. 5*10 yrs. 10 or more yrs 
experience experience experience experience 

S_fi H S C H S C H s c H 



Total 



25 1 93.75 



25 1 93.75 



25 

50 

34 

24 

87 

143 

372 



1 

4 

2 

1 

3 

8 

1 

2“0 



E. 

93.75 

336.00 

161.50 

192.00 

565.50 
654.25 

72.00 
2075.00 



11 




30 


3 


206.00 


20 


1 


130.00 


12 










34 


2 


161.50 


8-11 








24 


1 


192.00 


9 - 










87 


3 


565.50 


10 - 


- 12 


20 


1 


95.00 


123 


7 


559.25 


11 - 


' 12 




1 


72.00 












59 


5 


373.00 


288 


14 


1608.25 


9 

10 




49 


2 


232.75 








11 




61 


3 


396.50 


75 


3 


487.50 


12 




130 


5 


768.00 








9 - 


11 








28 


1 


224.00 


10 - 


12 


51 


2 


280.50 


27 


1 


216.00 


11 - 


12 




2 


223.50 












323 


14 


1901.25 


130 


5 


927.50 


10 - 


12 








97 


4 


484.50 


10 




50 


2 


325.00 


26 


1 


169.00 


11 




22 


1 


143.00 


17 


1 


110.50 


12 


11 








46 


2 


299.00 


10 - 








-S2 


i 


416.00 






72 


3 


468.00 


141 


5 


994.50 


N.R. 










20 


1 


85.00 


7 




43 


2 


182.75 








8 




295 


9 


1184.25 


777 


28 


3508.25 


9 




216 


8 


872.00 


500 


18 


2082.25 


10 




287 


12 


1510.00 


887 


33 


3227.25 


11 




6 


1 


33.00 


188 


7 


675.00 


12 


8 








371 


15 


1305.75 


7 - 


22 


1 


93.50 








7 - 


9 


27 


1 


114.75 








8 - 


11 








25 


1 


200.00 


9 - 


10 


53 


2 


215.75 


36 


1 


117.00 


9 - 


11 


141 






233 


8 


792.25 


9 - 


12 


5 


659.25 


294 


10 


957.50 


10 - 


11 








132 


5 


485.00 


10 - 


12 


34 


2 


161.50 


790 


31 


2972.50 


11 - 


12 


102 


_5 


476.00 324 


13 


1276.00 



1226 48 5502.75 4577 171 17683,75 



N.R. 12 

7 145 

8 48 

9 270 

10 172 

11 
12 

8-11 
9-11 
9-12 
10 - 11 
10 - 12 
11 - 12 



17 1 


93.50 


17 


1 


93.50 


40 2 


220.00 


89 


4 


452.75 


15 1 


120.00 


151 


T 


1004.00 






130 


5 


768.00 






28 


1 


224.00 






78 


3 


496.50 






32 


2 


223.50 


72 4 


433.50 


525 


23 


3262.25 





97 


4 


484.50 




76 


3 


494.00 




37 


2 


253.50 




46 


2 


299.00 




52 


1 


416.00 




213 


8 


1462.50 




20 


1 


85.00 




43 


2 


182.75 




1072 


37 


4692.50 




716 


26 


2954.25 


76 3 247.00 


1250 




4984.25 


21 1 136.50 


215 


9 


844.50 


19 1 123.50 


390 


16 


1429.25 




22 


1 


93.50 




27 


1 


114.75 




25 


1 


200.00 




89 


3 


332.75 




233 


8 


792.25 




435 


15 


1616.75 




132 


5 


485.00 




824 


33 


3134.00 




426 


^18 


1752.00 


116 5 507.00 5919 224 


23693.50 



266.00 

616.25 

921.75 

1945.25 

1139.50 

202.00 

85.50 

183.75 

84.50 
110.50 
198.50 

1213.50 

577.25 

7544.25 



13 

18 

26 

34 

79 

-20 

907 



1 


57.00 


38 


3 


209.00 


5 


616.25 








2 


216.50 








10 


1213.50 


61 


3 


228.75 


9 


775.00 


113 


4 


364.50 


1 


61.75 


41 


2 


140.25 


1 


85.50 


49 


2 


183.75 


1 


84.50 








1 


110.50 


54 


2 


198.50 


3 


375.25 


173 


6 


838.25 


A 


401.50 


37 


2 


175.75 



117 

69 



643.50 

379.50 



13 

26 



61.75 

123.50 



24 2338.75 186 8 1023.00 39 3 185.25 



50 

145 

178 

426 

285 

54 

18 

49 

26 

34 

54 

252 

127 

1698 



Total 



TABLE 23 - Continued 
Advanced Degree 



■ Major-Minor Neither 

5-10 yrs. 10 or more yrs 5-10 yrs. 10 or more yrs 
Grade experience experience experience experience Total 



Courses 


Level 


S 


C 


H 


S 


C H 


S C 


H 


s q 


H 


S 


q 


li 


Blue Print 




























Reading 


7 


28 


1 


119.00 














28 


1 


119.00 




11 








20 


1 75.00 










20 


1 


75.00 




11 - 12 








13 


i 42.25 










13 


1 


42.25 


Total 




28 


T 


119.00 


33 

• 


2 117.25 










61 


3 


236.25 


Architectural 




























Drawing 


10 


37 


2 


175.75 






16 1 


88.00 






53 


3 


263.75 




11 


15 


1 


71.25 


45 


2 211.25 










60 


3 


282.50 




9-12 


11 


1 


35.75 














11 


1 


35.75 




10 - 12 


51 


2 


240.50 














51 


2 


240.50 




11 - 12 


27 


1 


128.25 


46 


2 149.50 










73 


3 


277.75 


Total 




141 


7 


651.50 


91 


4 360.75 


16 T 


ssToo 






248 


12 


1100.25 


Machine Draft- 




























ing 6c Drawing 10 


79 


3 


375.25 














79 


3 


375.25 




11 


23 


1 


109.25 














23 


1 


109.25 




12 


75 


3 


356.25 














75 


3 


35^.25 


Total 

$ 




177 


7 


840.75 














177 


7 


840.75 


Graphic Arts 


8 


60 


2 


285.00 


105 


3 446.25 


108 4 


594.00 


90 3 472.50 


363 


12 


1797.75 




9 








40 


1 170.00 


43 2 


236.50 


29 2 


159.50 


112 


5 


566.00 




10 
















20 1 


110.00 


20 


1 


' 110.00 




11 












12 1 


66.00 






12 


1 


66.00 




10 - 12 








24 


1 114.00 










24 


1 


114.00 




11 - 12 








10 


1 47.50 










-10 


1 


47.50 


Total 




60 


2 


285.00 


179 


6 777.75 


163 7 896.50 


139 6 742.00 


541 


21 


2701.25 


Printing 6c 




























Print Design 


N.R. 








15 


1 71.25 










15 


1 


71.25 




8 


78 


2 


350.50 


161 


5 699.75 










239 


7 


1050.25 




10 


•98 


4 


399.75 


45 


2 198.25 










143 


6 


598.00 




11 


23 


1 


149.50 


59 


4 319.50 










82 


5 


469.00 




12 








42 


3 240.50 






11 1 


88.00 


53 


4 


328.50 




9-12 








81 


5 341.75 










81 


5 


341.75 




10 - 12 








121 


7 589.00 


48 5 


264.00 


61 5 343.25 


230 


17 


1196/25 




11 - 12 








280 


15 1672.25 






* 




280 


15 


1672.25- 


Total 




199 


7 


899.75 


804 42 4132.25 


^5 


264.00 


72 6 431.25 


1123 


60 


5727.25 


Photography 


10 - 12 








15 


1 71.25 










15 


1 


71.25 


Auto Mechanics 




























6c Shop 


N.R. 








29 


1 159.50 










29 


1 


159.50 




10 


93 


4 


658.50 


99 


4 675.00 










192 


8 


1333.50 




11 


18 


1 


99.00 


156 


8 1082.25 


• 








174 


9 


1179.25 




12 


32 


2 


146.25 


43 


2 224.50 










75 


4 


370.75 




9-12 


17 


1 


63.75 


37 


2 296.00 








. 


54 


3 


359.75 




10 - 12 


302 


14 


1434.50 














302 


14 


1434.50 




11 - 12 




4 


362.00 


27 


2 216.00 










85 


6 


578.00 


Total 




520 


26 2764.00 


391 


19 2653.25 










911 


45 


5417.25 


Industrial 


‘ 


























Mechanics 


9 








36 


1 117.00 










36 


1 


117.00 




10 








82 


3 307.00 










82 


3 


307.00 




9-10 


80 


3 


520.00 














80 


3 


520.00 




9-11 








24 


1 156.00 










24 


1 


156.00 




10 - 12 


21 


i 


136.50 
















1 


136.50 


Total 




101 


4 


656.50 


142 


5 580.00 










243 


9 


1236.50 


Power Plant 


9 








25 


1 81.25 










25 


1 


81.25 


Air Condition- 




























ing 6c Refrig- 




























eration 


10 - 12 








16 


1 104.00 










16 


1 


104.00 



TABLE 23 - Continued 
Advanced Degree 



Couraes 

Astronautics 



Total 

Aircraft Power 
Plant 

Automation 



Applied Physics 11 



Shop Mathematics 
& Industrial 
Construction 
V Mathematics 



Grade 

Level 


5-10 yrs. 
experience 
S C H 


10 


21 


1 


136.50 


11 


32 


2 


104.00 


12 


27 


1 


175.50 


11 - 12 


30 


1 


195.00 




110 


5 


611.00 


11 - 12 








12 


23 


1 


184.00 



10 or more yrs 
experience 
-S C H 
48 2 312.00 



7 
9 

10 

11 

8 
9 
9 

10 



11 

11 

12 

11 



Total 



10 - 12 
11 - 12 



Co-Op Training N.R. 
- T & I 12 

10 - 

Total 



Misc. - (Indus- 
trial History, 
Related Social 
Science) 



12 



Unknown or Un- 
classified 

Total 



10 



7 

9 



42 



29 

24 

85 



60 

28 

48 

31 



3 199.50 14 1 66.50 



15 



1 

1 

4 



2 

1 

2 

1 



123.25 

102.00 

467.50 



195.00 

133.00 

156.00 
147.25 



305 12 1324.00 



157 

53 

24 

126 

18 

125 

49 

552 



5 745.75 
2 172.25 
1 90.00 

4 428.50 
1 58.50 

5 464.75 
_2 159.25 
20 2119.00 



120.00 



15 . 1 120.00 



34 1 272.00 
I 123.50 
60 4 395.50 



21 1 68.25 



28 1 119.00 
IZ 1 -80.75 
45 2 199.75 



Neither 

5-10 yrs. 10 or more yrs 
experience experience 
S C _H sc 



48 2 312.00 



28 1 224.00 



S. 
69 
32 
27 
30 
158 



Total 



3 

2 

1 

1 

7 



28 1 
23 1 

56 4 



29 

24 

242 

53 

24 

60 

154 

66 

156 

49 



11 1 60.50 
11 1 60.50 



15 

45 

2g 

86 



21 



28 

IZ 

45 



1 

1 

9 

2 

1 

2 

5 
3 

6 
2 



857 32 



448.50 

104.00 

175.50 

195.00 

923.00 



224.00 

184.00 

266.00 



123.25 

102.00 

1213.25 

172.25 
90.00 

195.00 

561.50 

214.50 

612.00 
- 159^25 
3443.00 



1 120.00 

2 332.50 

1 123.50 

6 576.00 



68.25 



1 119.00 

1 80.75 

2 199.75 






I 

I 

}i 

i 

I 




Ys 




TABLE 23 ~ Continued 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF TEACHERS OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES IN MICHIGAN 
K-12 SCHOOLS FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH PERMANENT CERTIFICATES ACCORDING 
TO YEARS OF EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLm), NUMBER OF 
CLASSES, AND TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-61^ 



Regular Degree 



Coursei*' 


Grade 

Level 


Major-Minor 2 

5-10 yrs. 10 or more yrs. 

experience experience 

S4 c5 H® S C H 


5-10 yrs. 
experience 
SC H 


Neither^ 

10 or more yrs 
experience 
SC H 


Experience 

unknown 

SC H 




Total 
C H 


Industrial Arts 


7 








114 


4 


369.25 












114 


4 


369.25 




8 




141 


5 834.25 


186 


7 


678.75 












327 


12 


1513.00 




9 




62 


3 251.50 


















62 


3 


251.50 




8 - 


9 


32 


1 152.00 


















32 


1 


152.00 




9 - 


12 


27 


1 125.50 


















27 


1 


175.50 




10 - 


12 






28 


1 


91.00 












28 


1 


91.00 


Total 






262 


10 1413.25 


328 


i'2 


1139.00 












590 


22 


2552.25 


General Shop 


N.R.’ 


r 


61 


3 335.50 


14 


1 


66.50 












75 


4 


402.00 




7 




274 


11 1055.50 


283 


11 


876.00 












557 


22 


1931.50 




8 




5C5 


30 2173.50 


695 


30 


3079.50 












1200 


60 


5253.00 




9 




' 427 


21 2025.00 


216 


9 


1046.50 












643 


30 


3071.50 




10 




65 


4 308.75 


26 


2 


131.00 












91 


6 


439.75 




11 




35 


2 166.25 


16 


1 


88.00 












51 


3 


254.25 




12 








25 


2 


137.50 












25 


2 


137.50 




7 - 


8 


16 


1 32.00 


36 


2 


199.00 












52 


3 


231.00 




7 - 


9 






48 


2 


215.50 












48 


2 


215.50 




8 - 


9 


35 


2 148.75 


25 


1 


106.25 












60 


3 


255.00 




9 - 


10 


17 


1 80.75 


33 


3 


144.75 






* 






50 


4 


225.50 




9 - 


12 


32 


2 142.00 


















32 


2 


142.00 




10 - 


11 


59 


3 280.25 


5 


1 


18.75 












64 


4 


299.00 




10 - 


12 


12 


1 57.00 


















12 


1 


57.00 




11 - 


12 


33 


4 152.75 


46 


4 


25C.00 












79 


8 


402.75 


Total 






1571 


85 6958.00 


1468 


69 


6359.25 












3039 


154 


13317.25 


Wood Shop 


N.R. 




51 


3 242.25 


















51 


3 


242.25 




7 




20 


1 85.00 


















20 


1 


85.00 




8 




552 


18 2228.00 


59 


2 


311.50 












611 


20 


2539.50 




9 




136 


5 555.00 


55 


3 


230.75 


88 4 484.00 




28 1 


154.00 


307 


13 


1423.75 




10 








91 


4 


443.50 


21 1 


115.50 








112 


5 


559.00 




11 








37 


2 


175.75 


20 1 


110.00 








57 


3 


285.75 




12 








31 


2 


147.25 












31 


2 


147.25 




8 - 


11 






69 


3 


454.25 












69 


3 


454.25 




9 - 


10 






24 


1 


156.00 












24 


1 


156.00 




9 - 


11 






25 


1 


162.50 












25 


1 


162.50 




9 - 


12 


150 


7 712.50 


23 


1 


149.50 












173 


8 


862.00 




10 - 


12 






52 


3 


247.00 












52 


3 


247.00 




11 - 


12 


14 


1 77.00 


















_JA 


,« 


77.00 


Total 






923 


35 3899.75 




li 


2478.00 


129 6 


709.50 




28 T 


154.00 


1546 


64 


7241.25 


Bench Wood 


9 - 


11 






30 


2 


240.00 












30 


2 


240.00 


Machine Wood- 
































work 


10 




25 


1 118.75 


















25 


1 


118.75 


Pat t era Making 


10 








52 


3 


247.00 












52 


3 


247.00 




9 - 


12 






36 


2 


94.50 












36 


2 


94.50 




10 - 


12 






15 


1 


120.00 












15 


1 


120.00 


Total 










103 


6 


461.50 












103 


6 


461.50 



1-Student hours were computed by multiplying total number of students enrolled by mean hours per week for each course 
offered. 



^Includes teachers who are instructing in subject areas in which they hold a major or minor. 

^Includes teachers who are instructing classes in subject areas in which' they do not hold a major or minor. 
^Students. 



^Classes. 

^Hours . 

^Grade level not reported. 

*Note: Ser< Table 18 for Commercial Cooking, Baking, etc,.; and Hospital Service. 







Courses 


Grade 

Level 


TABLE 23 - 
Regular 

Major-Minor 

5-10 yrs. 10 or xiox'e yrs 

. experience expeileuce 

SC H S C, H 


Continued 

Degree 

Neither 

5-10 yrs. 10 or more yrs 
experience experience 
SC H S C H 


Experience 
unknown 
SC H 


Total 
S C 


K 


Carpentry 


II 










21 


I 


115.50 










21 


I 


115.50 


Metal Shop & 
































Metal Fitting M.R. 




39 


2 


185.25 
















39 


2 


185.25 




7 




140 


6 


770.00 
















140 


6 


770.00 




8 




252 


II 


945.00 


23 


I 


57.50 










275 


12 


1002.50 




9 




233 


9 


990.25 


17 


I 


42.50 




24 I 


132.00 




274 


II 


1164.75 




10 




118 


5 


515.50 


48 


2 


192.00 




24 I 


132.00 




190 


8 


839.50 




7 - 


9 


42 


2 


178.50 
















42 


2 


178.50 




II - 


12 


83 


4 


445.25 
















83 


4 


445i>25 


Total 






907 


39 


4029.75 


88 


4 


292.00 




48 2 


264.00 




1043 


45 


4585.75 


Machine Hand 
































Tools 


10 










23 


I 


109.25 










23 


I 


109.25 


Machine Shop 


9 


















71 3 


390.50 




71 


3 


390.50 




10 










80 


3 


380.00 




21 I 


115.50 




lOI 


4 


495.50 




II 










24 


I 


114.00 




21 I 


115.50 




45 


2 


229.50 




10 - 


II 








23 


I 


109.25 










23 


I 


109.25 




II - 


12 








28 


2 


224.00 










28 


2 


224.00 


Total 












155 


7 


827.25 




113 5 


621.50 




268 


12 


1448.75 


Power Machinery II 


, 








40 


3 


190.00 










40 


3 


190.00 




II - 


12 


21 


2 


214.50 
















39 


2 


214.50 


Total 






39 


2 


214.50 


40 


3 


190.00 










79 


5 


404.50 


Welding 


10 




15 


I 


48.75 
















15 


I 


48.75 




12 










46 


2 


218.50 










46 


2 


218.50 




9 “ 


12 








51 


3 


242.25 










51 


3 


242.25 




10 - 


12 


27 


I 


101.25 


45 


2 


213.75 










72 


3 


315.00 




II - 


12 








68 


4 


323.00 










68 


4 


323.00 


Total 






42 


2 


150.00 


210 


II 


997.50 . 










252 


13 


1147.50 


Electricity 


10 




20 


I 


130.00 
















20 


I 


130.00 




10 - 


12 


26 


I 


169.00 
















26 


I 


169.00 




II > 


12 


22 


I 


143.00 


37 


3 


195.25 


* 








59 


4 


338.25 


Total 






68 


3 


442.00 


37 


3 


195.25 










105 


6 


637.25 


Electrical 
































Mechanics 


10 










13 


I 


84.50 










13 


I 


84.50 




II 










22 


I 


143.00 










22 


I 


143.00 




10 - 


12 














25 I 200.00 


19 I 


152.00 




44 


2 


352.00 




II - 


12 








21 


I 


136.50 










21 


1 


136.50 


Total 












56 


3 


364.00 


25 I 200.00 


19 T 


152.00 




100 


5 


716.00 


Drafting 


7 




17 


I 


72.25 
















17 


1 


^72.25 




8 




193 


7 


784.25 


127 


5 


632.50 










320 


12 


1416.75 




9 




314 


10 


1353.50 


130 


5 


503.50 




52 2 


169.00 




496 


17 


2026.00 




10 




70 


3 


322.00 


16 


I 


76.00 










86 


4 


398.00 




II 




50 


2 


217.75 


20 


I 


130.00 










70 


3 


347.75 




12 




44 


2 


159.00 


30 


I 


195.00 










74 


3 


354.00 




8 > 


9 


25 


I 


118.75 
















25 


I 


118.75 




9 - 


10 


20 


I 


65.00 


89 


3 


289.25 










109 


4 


354.25 




9 - 


II 








35 


2 


172.25 










35 


2 


172.25 




9 - 


12 


15 


I 


71.25 


137 


4 


650.75 










152 


5 


722.00 




10 - 


12 








45 


2 


146.25 










45 


2 


146.25 




II - 


12 


14 


I 


-77.00 


45 


2 


213.75 










59 


3 


290.75 


Total 






762 


29 


3240.75 


674 


26 


3009.25 




52 2 


169.00 




1488 


57 


6419.00 




••Nwirr 






TABLE 23 - Continued 



Regular Degree 



Courses 



Mechanical 

Drawing 



Major-Minor 

5-10 yrs, 10 or more yrs 
Grade experience experience 
Level S C H s r. 2 _ 



Neither 

5-10 yrs. 10 or more yr 
experience experience 
— S C- H s C H 



Experience 

unJcnown 



Total 



Total 

Blue Frlnt 
Reading 

Architectural 

Drawing 

Total 



N.R.' 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

9-11 
10 - 11 
10 - 12 
11 - 12 



10 



11 

11 - 12 



Machine Draft- 
ing & Drawing 11 - 12 



Tool Design 
Graphic Arts 

Total 

Printing & 



12 

8 

9 

11 



Total 

Auto Mechanics 
& Shop 



Total 

Industrial 
Mechanics 

Total 

Power Plant 

Total 

Industrial 

Hydraulics 

Air Frame 

Total 

Shop Mathematics 
& Industrial 
Construction 
Mathematics 

Total 

Unknown or' Un- 
classified 



10 - 12 
11 - 12 



41 3 194.75 



N.R. 

10 



73 

30 

28 

122 

28 

64 

438 



346.75 
142.50 

91.00 

671.00 

133.00 

285.00 
_ 271.00 
20 2135.00 



3 

2 



4 

1 

4 

2 



21 

18 

40 

158 

72 

14 



1 

1 

2 

8 

4 

2 



23 _2 
346 20 



99.75 

85.50 

190.00 

776.00 

342.00 

59.50 



117.50 



82 

26 

22 

31 



428.50 

143.00 

121.00 

170.50 



24 

12 



1 132.00 
1 51.00 



18 1 117.00 



83 3 
24 1 

107 4 



12 


6 


1 


22.50 


10 - 12 


43 


2 


344.00 




49 


3 


366.50 


11 


77 


3 


500.50 


12 


5 


1 


18.75 


10 - 12 


21 


1 


168.00 




26 


2 


186.75 



15 

U 

41 



1 71.25 

1 84.50 

2 155.75 



1670.25 161 6,663.00 



41 

21 

197 

108 

180 

131 

14 

122 

28 

64 

75 



25 1 81.25 



42 2 199.50 

__ _ 21 1 118.75 

42 2 199.50 25 I 118.75 



13 1 104.00 



132 5 561.00 



8-9 


63 


2 


281.25 








63 


2 


281.25 


132 5 


561.00 


N.R. 


45 


3 


213.75 


12 1 


57.00 


8 


53 


2 


225.25 






9 


11 


1 


46.75 


64 4 


262.25 


10 








88 4 


473.50 


11 








33 2 


181.50 




109 


6 


485.75. 


197 11 


974.25 


10 


77 ■ 


■ 4 


453.00 






11 


34 


2 


237.50 






12 


19 


1 


123.50 


108 4 


513.00 


10 - 12 


25 


1 


118.75 






11 - 12 


133 


8 


674.00 


14 1 


112.00 




238 


16 


1606.75 


122 5 


625.00 



253.25 
78.00 

331.25 



65 3 332.75 
44 2 225.50 
29 2 143.00 



138 7 701.25 



197 

44 

29 

63 



57 

53 

75 

88 

33 



77 

34 

127 

25 

147 



3 
1 
8 
6 
9 
6 
2 

4 
1 
4 
4 



36 2 183.00 981 48 



25 



42 2 

^ 1 
67 3 



13 1 

18 1 



8 

2 

2 

2 



333 14 



4 
2 

5 
4 
2 



306 17 



4 
2 

5 
1 
9 



410 21 



83 3 

24 1 

107 4 

6 1 
« 2 
49 3 



77 3 

5 1 

^ 1 

26 2 



15 1 

-26 1 
41 2 



H- 

194.75 
99.75 

992.75 

526.50 

897.00 

603.50 
59.50 

671.00 

133.00 

285.00 

388.50 
4851.25 



81.25 



199.50 

118.75 

318.25 



104.00 

117.00 

893.75 

225.50 

143.00 

281.25 

1543.50 



270.75 

225.25 

309.00 

473.50 

181.50 
1460.00 



453.00 

237.50 

636.50 
118.75 

786.00 
2231.75 



253.25 
78.00 

331.25 

22.50 

344.00 

366.50 



500.50 

18.75 

168.00 

186.75 



71.25 

84.50 

155.75 



8 



16 



1 76.00 



16 1 



76.00 



TABLE 24 



EDOCATIO^ BA^ROUND OF TEACHERS OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES IN MICHIGAN 

GRADES 7-12 WITH LIFE CERTIFICATES ACCORDING TO YEARS 
OF EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, NUMBER OF CLASSES 
AND total STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-6ll 



Advanced Degree 



Indue trial Arte 



Total 

General Shop 



Total 
Wood Shop 



Grade 

7 

8 
9 
8 



N.R.7 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
9 

10 
10 
11 



Major-Minor 2 
Less than 5 yrs 
experience 
s» gS h6 
"l23 4 307,50 



Neither^ 

10 or more yre 
experience 
S C 

655.50 

389.50 



Regular Degree 
Major-Minor 

Lees than 5yr 5-10 yre 10 or more yre 
experience experience experience 
S C H S C H S C H 



Neither 
10 or more yre 
experience 

S 



Total 



123 4 307.50 220 8 1045.00 



70 

18 

20 

108 



2 265.50 

1 85.50 



10 

11 

12 

12 



34 

167 

172 

49 

17 

23 



1 

9 

9 

3 

1 

2 



161.50 

691.75 

759.50 

222.75 
80.75 

109.25 



18 

15 



85^ 

71.25 



33 2 
19 1 
188 9 
,495 26 
47 4 
14 1 



462 25 2025.50 



28 2 
49 3 
116 6 

160 10 

33 2 156.75 1149 64 



Total 

Metal SEuip & 
Metal Fitting 



8 


53 


2 


222.75 


9 


102 


4 


382.25 


10 


88 


3 


467,00 


11 






12 








9-12 


26 


1 


97.50 


10 - 11 


21 


1 


78.75 


10 - 12 


94 


3 


446.50 


11 - 12 


m 


-i 


537.75 




501 


19 2232.50 



29 2 159.50 
12 1 66.00 



57 2 
304 12 
192 8 
287 13 
78 4 
34 3 



50.00 

4oT!oo 

156.75 

47.50 

836.00 
2278,75 

239.25 

66.50 

99.25 

252.25 
'521.50 
-7-91.75 

5289.50 

242.25 

1314.50 

896.25 
1402.25 

422.00 
161.50 



11 



Total 

Machine Hand 
Toole 

Total 

Machine Shop 



8 
ft 

10 

10 - 
10 - 12 
11 - 12 



10 

12 



36 

151 

54 



2 

6 

2 



135.00 

611.50 

202.50 



41 3 225.50 



171 7 810.50 28 

-360.50 _ 
1194 53 5609.75 28 



50 3 212.50 

64 2 272.00 

112 5 570.50 



1 133.00 



241 10 949.00 



75 3 
22 1 
323 14 



356.25 

_104Jfi 

1515.75 



Total 



8 

9 

’,0 

11 

12 
9 

10 

11 



12 

12 

12 



20 



144 

148 

58 
55 
73 

59 
200 
737 



1 75.00 

1 75.0'i 



38 2 180.50 



38 2 180,50 



5 

6 
3 
3 
3 
3 



619.50 

903.75 

308.75 

261.25 

346.75 

280.25 
11 1099.00 
34 3819.25 



12 

18 

10 



66.00 

99.00 

55.00 



40 3 220.00 



^Student hours were coiqputed by multiplying total number of 



-40-2 320.00 
40 2 320.00 



48 

49 
27 



131 6 820.50 

131 6 820.50 124 



264.00 

269.50 

148.50 



321 19 

5 682.00 1072 50 



123 


4 


307.50 


208 


7 


921.00 


100 


4 


475.00 


20 


1 


50.00 


451 


16 


1753.50 


33 


. 2 


156.75 


53 


2 


209.00 


355 


18 


1527.75 


685 


36 


3123.75 


111 


8 


533.25 


31 


2 


147.25 


23 


2 


109.25 


28 


2 


99.25 


49 


3 


252.25 


116 


6 


521.50 




10 


-Z9X.75 


1644 


91 


7471.75 


57 


2 


242.25 


357 


14 


1537.25 


323 


14 


1438.00 


375 


16 


1869.25 


90 


5 


488.00 


34 


3 


161.50 


26 


1 


97.50 


21 


1 


78.75 


293 


11 


1390.00 


_isa 




898.25 


1764 


76 


8200.75 


50 


3 


212.50 


100 


4 


407.00 


263 


11 


1182.00 


54 


2 


202.50 


75 


3 


356.25 


-22 


1 


104.50 


564 


24 


2464.75 


38 


2 


180.50 


20 


i 


75.00 


58 


3 


255.50 


12 


1 


66.00 


210 


8 


'982.50 


207 


9 


1228.25 


85 


4 


457.25 


55 


3 


261.25 


73 


3 


346.75 


59 


3 


280.25 



2239^50 

5861.75 



students enrolled by mean hours per week for each course offered. 

ilncliide. teach.,, »ho are Inatmctlng la .ubj.ct ai:ua la which the, hold a ciajoc a, .daor. 

^acladc. teacher, who a,, laatmctlag cla.... la .„bl.ct a,». la which they do act hold a «.Jor or .to.,. 

^Students. 

3ciatses. 

^Hours. 

7Grade level not reported, 

% 

*Note: See Table 19 for Commercial Cooking, Baking, etc. 
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TABLE i?A - Continued 



Co«g»ei 


Grade 

Level 


Advanced Degree Regular Degree 

Major-Minor Neither Major-Minor 

Leas than 5yrs 10 or ntore yra Leaa than 5yra 5-10 yra 10 or more yra 
experience experience experience experience experience 

SC H SC HSC HSC HSC H 


Neither 
10 or more yra 
experience 
SC H 


Total 

SC 




Power Hftchlnery N.R. 




















15 


1 


71.25 








15 


1 


71.25 




9 




22 


1 


93.50 












18 


1 


76.50 








40 


2 


170.00 




10 - 


12 


26 


1 


123.50 
























26 


1 


123.50 




11 - 


12 


H 


1 


























12 


1 


63.75 


Total 






65 


3 


280.75 












33 


2 


147.75 








98 


5 


428.50 


Welding 


10 - 


12 


73 


3 473.50 
























73 


3 


473.50 




11 - 


12 



















2Z 


2 


175.75 








-22 


2 


175,75 


Total 






73 


3 473.50 












37 


2 


175.75 








110 


5 


649.25 


Electricity 


9 




32 


2 


128.00 
























32 


2 


128.00 




10 




66 


2 


413.25 
























66 


2 


413.25 




11 




27 


1 


216.00 
























27 


1 


216.00 




12 




59 


1 


221.25 












21 


1 


99.75 








80 


2 


321.00 




10 - 


12 


107 


4 


508.25 67 


3 


318.25 




















174 


7 


826.50 




11 - 


12 


46 


2 


218.50 38 


2 


180.50 








21 


1 










10£ 


-2 


490.75 


Total 






337 


12 


1705.25 105 


5 


498.75 








42 


2 


199.50 








484 


19 


2403.50 


Radio Electron- 








































lea 


9 - 


12 


















56 


2 


266.00 








56 


2 


266.00 


Drafting 


N.R. 




















15 


1 


56.25 








15 


1 


56.25 




7 




15 


1 


37.50 




tr 








78 


3 


331.50 








93 


4 


369.00 




8 




123 


5 


553.75 












248 


9 


1102.00 








371 


14 


1655.75 




9 




260 


10 


1081.50 86 


3 


408.50 








354 


15 


1549.50 








700 


28 


3039.50 




10 




269 


11 


1141.25 116 


4 


377.00 








315 13 


1135.50 








700 


28 


2653.75 




11 




46 


3 


203.50 












114 


4 


348.75 








160 


7 


552.25 




12 




61 


3 


356.50 












46 


2 


149.50 








107 


5 


506.00 




8 - 


9 


28 


1 


119.00 










• 














28 


1 


119.00 




9 - 


10 


33 


1 


107.25 
























33 


1 


107.25 




9 - 


12 


141 


5 


669.75 












188 


6 


729.00 








329 


11 


1398.73 




10 - 


11 


54 


2 


297.00 
























54 


2 


297.00 




10 - 


12 


408 


17 


1889.25 
























408 


17 


1889.25 




11 - 


12 




8 


870.50 












20-1 


95.00 








189 


-.2 


965.50 


Total 






1607 


67 


7326.75 202 


7 


785.50 








1378 


54 


5497.00 








3187 


128 


13609.25 


Mechanical 








































Drawing 


8 


























45 


2 


226.50 


45 


2 


226.50 




9 




28 


1 


133.00 












67 


3 


321.00 


73 


4 


383.50 


168 


8 


837.50 




10 




146 


6 


574.50 






165 6 


783.75 




36 


2 


142.00 


201 


8 


969.00 


548 


22 


2469.25 




11 




















33 


1 


156.75 


86 


4 


418.25 


119 


5 


575.00 




12 




















20 


1 


95.00 








20 


1 


95.00 




10 - 


11 


















24 


1 


114.00 








24 


1 


114.00 


. 


10 - 


12 


















14 


1 


52.50 


38 


2 


180.50 


52 


3 


233.00 




11 - 


12 


46 


2 


172.50 












_2i 


6 


425.25 


28 1. 


133.00 _168 




. 730.75 


Total 






220 


9 


880.00 






165 6 


783.75 




288 


15 


1306.50 471 


21 2310.75 1144 


51 


5281.00 


Blue Print 










• 






























Reading 


7 




















55 


2 


233.75 








55 


2 


233.75 




10 








20 


1 


65.00 




















20 


1 


65.00 


Total 










20 


T 


65.00 








55 


2 


233.75 








75 


3 


298.75 


Architectural 








































Drawing 


10 




74 


3 


315.50 












29 


1 


137.75 








103 


4 


453.25 




11 




40 


2 


190.00 
























40 


2 


190.00 




12 




















16 


1 


76.00 








16 


1 


76.00 




9 - 


12 


25 


1 


118.75 










, 














25 


1 


118.75 




11 - 


12 


•■MM 






















31 


1 


lff.7.,2g 


.21 


1 




Total 






139 


6 


624.25 












Ts 


2 


213.75 


31 


1 


147.25 


215 


9 


985.25 



TABLE 24 - Contlnutd 



Courici 



Grade 

Level 



Machine Draft- 
ing & Drawing 10 



Advanced Degree ReguUr Degree 

Major-lttnor Neither Major-Minor Neither 

experience experience experience experience experience experience^ 

° S S_C B s_S H S C H SC H S c H 



Total 

S S_ 





Total 


11 

12 


30 


1 


142.50 


22 


1 


55.00 






30 


T 


142.50 


22 


T 






Tool Deelgn 


11 - 12 
















Graphic Arte 


8 


1.12 


4 


561.00 









Printing & Print 
Doelgn 



Total 

Auto Mechanic! 
& Shop 



Total 

Bump & Faint 
Shop - Auto 



N.X. 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

7- 8 

8- 9 

9- 12 
10 - 11 
10 - 12 
11 - 12 



N.R. 

10 . 

12 

10 -*12 
11 - 12 



15 
158 
147 
116 

40 

24 

16 
20 
13 
86 
16 



244 11 



71.25 

615.50 
751.75 

493.00 

190.00 

114.00 

76.00 

50.00 

55.25 

460.50 

76.00 
1211.50 



895 42 4164.75 



82 3 389.50 



14 

_2fi 

116 



1 

1 

5 



66.50 

-i>5.00 

551.00 



Body 


9-12 


18 


1 


67.50 


Total 


10 - 12 


22 

40 


1 

2 


-B-2.50 

150.00 


*^Xndui trial 










Hechanlci 


9 


114 


4 


370.50 


Total 


10 - 12 


-22 


1 


-94.25 




143 


5 


464.75 


Shop Mathematlce 








& Industrial 
Construction 
SiaLhematlcs 


7 










9 








Total 


10 


i£4 

354 


14 1493.00 
14 1493.00 


Co-Op Training 










T & Z 


N.R. 


15 


1 


120.00 




12 


44 


2 


352.00 


Total 




59 


3 


472.00 


Unknown or Un- 










classified 


12 


11 


1 


52.25 



7 



86 


3 


360.50 








86 


3 


360.50 














52 


2 


197.50 


«JLZ 


I 


.MJl 








-12 


1 


80.75 


103 


4 


441.25 








155 


6 


638.75 


20 


I 


160.00 








20 


1 


160.00 








62 


2 


341.00 


194 


6 


902.00 














15 


1 


71.25 


107 


3 


454.75 








265 


10 


1070.25 














147 


5 


751.75 














116 


5 


493.00 


85 


6 


427.00 








125 


8 


617.00 














24 


1 


114.00 














16 


1 


76.00 














20 


1 


50.00 


35 


2 


148.75 








48 


3 


204.00 














86 


6 


460.50 














16 


1 


76.00 


19 


I 


90.25 








263 


12 


1301.75 




6 


529.00 








71 


6 


529.00 


317 


18 


1649.75 








1212 


60 


5814.50 








20 


1 


160.00 


20 


1 


160.00 








47 


2 


223.25 


129 


5 


612.75 


56 


3 


398.00 








56 


3 


398.00 














14 


1 


66.50 


20 


1 


110.00 








40 


2 


205.00 


76 


4 


508.00 




3 


383.25 


259 


12 


1442,25 



18 1 67.50 

22 1 82.50 

40 2 150.00 



114 4 370.50 
-22 1 94.25 
143 5 464.75 



26 


I 


110.50 


26 


1 


110.50 


69 


2 


292.50 


69 


2 


292.50 


45 


2 


213.75 


is? 


16 


1706.75 


140 


5 


616.75 


494 


19 


2109.75 








15 


1 


120.00 








44 


2 


352.00 








59 


3 


472.00 








11 


1 


52.25 



r 



I 



TABLE '24 *■ Continued 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF TEACHERS OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES IN MICHIGAN 
K-12 SCHOOLS FOR GRADES 7-12 WITH LIFE CERTIFICATES ACCORDING TO YEARS 
OF EXPERIENCE, NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, NUMBER OF CLASSES, 

AND TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-61.1 

Non Degree 



Major-Minor2 Neither^ 

Less than Syr 5-10 yrs 10 or more yrs 
Grade experience experience experience Total 

Courses Level S^C^ H°SC H SC H SC H 



Industrial Arts 


8 




86 2 


688.00 




86 


2 


688.00 


General Shop 


N.R.7 




32 1 


152.00 




32 


1 


152.00 




8 




16 1 


88.00 




16 


1 


88.00 




9 




61 4 


311.75 




61 


4 


311.75 




10 




19 2 


95.50 




19 


2 


95.50 




11 - 12 




10 1 






10 


1 


37.50 


Total 






138 9 


684.75 




138 


9 


684.75 


Machine Shop 


8-11 




70 3 


462.25 




70 


3 


462.25 




9-12 




30 2 


240.00 


\ 


30 


2 


240.00 


Total 






100 5 


702.25 




100 


5 


702.25 


Drafting 


9 




14 1 


59.50 




14 


1 


59.50 




11 




24 1 


114.00 




24 


1 


114.00 




10 - 11 




91 3 


432.25 




91 


3 


432.25 




10 - 12 








149 6 


598.75 149 


6 


598.75 




11 - 12 




29 1 


137.75 




29 


1 


137.75 


Total 






158 6 


743.50 


149 6 


598.75 307 


12 


1342.25 


Mechanical 


















Drawing 


8 




27 1 


101.25 




27 


1 


101.25 




9 




43 2 


161.25 




43 


2 


161.25 




11 - 12 


46 4 


172.50 19 1 


104.50 




65 


5 


277.00 


Total 




46 4 


172; 50 89 4 


367.00 




135 


8 


539.50 ' 


Printing & 


















Print Design 


N.R. 




25 2 


118.75 




25 


2 


118.75 




11 




60 3 


285.00 




60 


3 


285.00 


Total 






85 5 


403.75 


• 


85 


5 


403.75 


Shop Mathematics 
















& Industrial 


















Construction 


















Mathematics 


N.R. 




15 1 


71.25 




15 


1 


71.25 



^Student hours were computed by multiplying total number of students enrolled 
by mean hours per week for each course offered. 

2 

Includes teachers- who are instructing in subject areas in which they hold a 
major or minor. 

^Includes teachers who are instructing classes in subject areas in which they 
do not hold a major or minor. 

, ^Students. 

^Classes . 

^Hours . 

^Grade level not reported. 
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I.4BI.E 25 



TEACHERS 



or TRADE AMD INDUSTSIAL COURSES IN MICHIGAM K-12 SCHOOLS FOR GRADES«7*12 
WITH YEARS OF EXPERIENCE AND EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND UNREPORTED 
ACCORDING TO HUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, NUMBER OF CIASSES, 

AND TOTAL STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK, 1960-61.1 



Grade Level 



Unknown^ 

S3 



Indue trial Arte 
General Shop 


352 

2943 


16 1490.50 
153 14367.00 


Wdod Shop 


1996 


94 10144.25 


Cabinet & Furniture 








Hiking ' 


8 


1 


38.00 


Hachine Woodwork 


74 


5 


313.50 


Cari>entry (Building 








Cone true t ion) 


39 


3 


185.25 


Shop & Ketal 
fitting 
1 3it\ch Httal 


1250 


69 


6527.25 


iheet Hstal 


23 


1 


126.50 


HAchine Shop 
Hachine Metal Work 


850 


51 


4768.75 


Machine Working 


90 


6 


427.50 


Power Machinery 


151 


9 


734.50 


Welding 


393 


20 


1853.75 


Electricity 


81 


4 


384.75 


Radio Electronice 


43 


3 


190.25 


Drafting 


1383 


60 


6755.25 


Mechanical Drawing 


3014 


139 


14653.25 


Blue Print Reading 
Architectural 


155 


7 


784.00 


Drawing 

Machine Drafting & 


170 


11 


901.00 


Drawing 


80 


4 


410.00 


Graphic Arte 
Printing & Print 








Deeign 


407 


22 


1911.75 


Auto Mechanice & 








Shop 


648 


48 


3347.50 


Auto Theory 


36 


2 


153.00 


Indue trial Mechanice 








Plaetice 


57 


3 


270.75 


Shop Matheomtice & 








Indue trial Con- 
■truction Mathematice 


333 


13 


1601.50 


Co-Op Training - T & I 


110 


9 


636.25 



7 a 9 

S C H S C- H SC 

861 36 3531.00 1511 72 6185.30 1312 62 

2464 115 10549.75 4581 220 19550.25 6676 329 

255 13 1224.75 338 15 1513.50 730 35 



168 8 924.00 282 13 1294.25 312 15 

79 4 



, 20 1 
19 1 80.75 36 2 153.00 22 1 

315 15 1454.25 421 18 1959.00 643 29 

326 16 1432.75 538 22 2311.50 1403 63 

53 2 

19 1 



77 3 327.25 



40 2 190.00 

82 4 



H 


s 


10 

c 


H 


s 


11 

c 


u 


6064.25 


669 


33 


3247.00 


488 


25 


2466.00 


31919.75 


2074 


114 


10000.25 


665 


41 


3091.00 


3347.75 


984 


49 


4792.75 


398 


21 


1922.00 










16 


1 


76.00 




8 


1 


34.00 


35 


2 


166.25 



1472.75 


485 


23 


2267.75 


284 


15 


1374.50 




22 


1 


104.50 








375.25 


191 


9 


962.75 


317 


14 


1544.00 




15 


1 


71.25 


72 


4 


377.50 


110.00 


56 


4 


266.00 








104.50 














2914.75 


572 


26 


2629.50 


345 


16 


1606.75 


6262.75 


1178 


59 


5549.25 


630 


33 


2989.00 


251.75 


16 


1 


76.00 






90.25 


* 28 


2 


133.00 


53 


3 


251.75 










12 


1 


57.00 




45 


3 


213.75 


12 


1 


57.00 




88 


6 


438.25 


34 


2 


172.00 




189 


10 


897.75 


484 


22 


2390.50 



339.50 482 19 2212.25 65 2 243.75 



Unknown or Unclaeei£ied 92 4 Uvt.nn ___ _ 

757 73413.00 4408 204 19197,25 7824 367 33484.25 11351 5^ 53253.25 7102 361 'silTe.OO 3910 IB IT 785.00 
Istudent houre were computed by multiplying total number of etudents enrolled by mean houre per week for each couree offered. 



^radtt level not reported* 

^Studenci • 

^Claiieie 
^Houri * 

Note: See Table for Commercial Cookings Baking, etc.; Coimetology; and Hoipital Service. 






TABLE 25 - Continued 



Grede Level 









12 




7-8 






7&9 






8-9 






9-10 




9 


-11 




9 


-12 




Couriei 


S 


C 


H 


S 


C 


H 


S 


C 


K 


S 


C 


H 


S 


C 


H 


S 


C 


H 


S 


C 


H 


Induitrial Arti 


185 


11 


1009*00 


101 


3 


474*25 














19 


2 


90*25 


17 


1 


80*75 


20 


1 


95*00 


General Shop 


449 


30 


2077*00 


839 


37 


3795*25 


45 


2 


213*75 


70 


2 


332.50 


527 


28 


2536*25 








461 


22 


2203.00 


Wood Shop 

Cabinet & Furniture 


56 


3 


281*00 














143 


6 


651.75 


42 


2 


215*25 


94 


4 


521*25 


357 


19 


1645*25 


Hiking 

Hachint Woodwork 












































Catpentry (Building 












































Conatruction) 


57 


3 


339*00 






































Ketal Shop & Hetal 












































Fitting 


105 


6 


513*00 


20 


1 


95.00 








81 


3 


344.25 


59 


3 


280.25 


55 


3 


316*50 


176 


8 


836*00 


Bench Hetal 
Sheet Hetal 
Hachine Shop 


190 


10 


978*00 




















22 


1 


104.50 








136 


10 


613*00 


Kachine Hetal Work 
Hachine Working 


60 


3 


52.00 






































Power Hachinery 


224 


10 


1054*25 






































Welding 


14 


1 


66*50 






































Electricity 
ladio Electronic! 


30 


2 


135*50 






































Praftlng 


216 


13 


1013.50 








24 


1 


114*00 


170 


5 


728.00 


93 


5 


381*75 


150 


6 


787*25 


349 


18 


1608*75 


Hechanical Drawing 


249 


16 


1153*75 


64 


3 


261*50 








* 






115 


5 


546*25 


- . 






448 


20 


2104*00 


Blue Print Reading 
Archi' ectura'i 


52 


2 


237*00 


























/ 












Drau^'rxg 

Hachine Drafting & 


31 


2 


159*25 
































23 


1 


109*25 


Drawing 


9 


1 


42.75 






































Graphic Arta 
Printing & Print 












































Deaign 


35 


3 


177*50 
































105 


8 


498*75 


Auto HechaniCa & 












































Shop 

Auto *rheory 


358 


19 


1801*50 




















86 


4 


473.00 






* 


130 


7 


609*50 


Xndua trial Hcchanica 


43 


2 


292.00 






































Plaatica 












































Shop Hathematica & 












































Xndua trial Con- 
atruction Hathematica 


18 


1 


85.50 


























19 


1 


152*00 


104 


5 


491*50 


Co-Op Training - T & X 


34 


3 


180.25 






































Unknown or Unclaaalfied 








T357 


































Total 


2415 


141 


11648*25 




4626*00 


69 


3 


327*75 


464 


16 


2056*50 


963 


50 


4627*50 


335 


15 


1857*75 2309 


Ti9 


10814*00 



• j 

V 



► 







mm 




4 



iiirrm iir~ 






k] 





" — 



TABLE 25 ** Continued 



Grade Level 



Courses ■ 

Industrial Arts " 
General Shop 

Wood Shop 

Cabinet & Furniture 
Making 

Machine Woodwork 

Carpentry (Building 
Construction) 

Metal Shop & Metal 
Fitting 
Bench Metal 
Sheet Metal 
Machine Shop 
Machine Metal Work 
Machine Working 
Power Machinery 
Welding 

Electricity 
Radio Electronics 

Drafting 

Mechanical Drawing 
Blue Print Reading 
Architectural 
Drawing 

Machine Drafting & 
Drawing 

Graphic Arts 
Printing & Print 
Design 

Auto Mechanics & 

Shop 

Auto Theory 
Industrial Mechanics 
Plastics 

Shop Mathematics & 
Industrial Con- 
struction Mathematics 

Co-Op Training - T & I 

Unknown or Unclassified 
Total 





10- 


•11 




10- : 


L2 


11 


-12 






Total 


s 


C 


H 


S 


C 


H 


S 


C 


H 


s 


c 


H 


29 


1 


137^75 


126 


5 


598.50 


276 


15 


1311.75 


5966 


283 


26781.50 


335 


19 


1635.00 


751 


43 


3497.75 


1271 


69 


5749.00 


24151 


1224 


111517.50 


117 


6 


555.75 


524 


28 


2519.50 


433 


24 


2115.50 


6467 


319 


31450.25 








47 


2 


223.25 


72 


4 


334.00 


143 


8 


671.25 




















117 


8 


513.75 














15 


1 


82.50 


111 


7 


606.75 


73 


3 


346.75 


490 


27 


2277.00 


320 


18 


1455.00 


4160 


215 


20324.25 




















22 


1 


104.50 


.187 


8 


993.75 


149 


8 


746.00 


274 


14 


1497.25 


23 

2395 


1 

129 


126.50 

12583.25 


•• 












35 






60 


3 


52.00 


52 




, 221.00 

1 


25 






2 


192.50 


125 


8 


620.00 


2 


2 


118.75 


47 


2 


223.25 


586 


30 


2800.50 














58 


3 


307.00 


465 


24 


2227.25 


97 


4 


630.50. 


79 


4 


364.75 


125 


7 


575.50 


488 


26 


2467.00 














42 


3 


178.50 


162 


10 


707.00 


220 


10 


1031.25 


541 


25 


2482.00 


753 


37 


3646.00 


6195 


284 


29112.00 


346 


18 


1637.00 


940 


51 


4435.25 


1444 


88 


6782.75 


10695 


533 


50119.00 


22 


1 


121.00 


68 


3 


374.00 








366 


16 


1843.75 








18 


1 


85.50 


99 


7 


488.25 


441 


28 


2218.25 














42 


2 


212.25 


143 


8 


722.00 














12 


1 


57.00 


69 


5 


327.75 








170 


9 


739.50 


84 


6 


376.00 


1000 


59 


4641.00 








430 


22 


2149.75 


299 


15 


1518.00 


2624 


147 


13187.50 




















36 


2 


. 153.00 




















43 


2 


292.00 




















97 


5 


460.75 


25 


1 


.118.75 


235 


8 


1090.75 


98 


4 


439.00 


1461 


58 


6774.50 














51 


2 


343.00 


195 


14 


1159.50 












45 


3 


213-75 


137 

68943 


7 


650.75 

325215.00 


1503 


73 


7428.50 4593 238 21702.25 


5895 327 28097.75 


3464 
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METHODOLOOr 



Hie original data on vocational curricula and on teacher education and experience were gathered 
^cooperation with the General Education Division of the Department of Public Instruction using the 
»lf-sur.ey Suppl. . «ts I and II, 1960-61, part ol the Sell-Lrvey for InatmctionarPro^arSnjMd 
? ^ dlatrlcta approved by the Superint>;ndent of Public Inatruction for the collection of 

WiO •'ere not rocnlrod to fill in those foms wore contS Lf 
requests, were made of them to provide us with the same Information for purposes of our research The 

rJ per cent, making oul rLearch muc^ 

since these school districts represent the large city systems. 



The data so gathered was coded, punched onto IBM cards, and processed, provldln,. the materials 
th^H ® ^ for our discussion of curriculum In the body of the report, since 

soL^maLrlala**®** Public Instruction was not specifically directed to our research, 

some materials needed for our analyses were Incomplete. Tm the total curricula listed In Annendlx B 
we estimated the number of students and the hours taught for many school districts, basing our estimate 

no of students, and hours for the particular grade, curriculum, and course. We ra!de 

no estimates for teacher experience since this was not necessary for our purposes. 

schoordI^trlc?fwMoh^dJ5®nor'^°“J^ counties we felt that It would be more accurate to omit those 
?ound if ^ complete enough returns. The school districts omitted are 

coul** “Ot h»ve been gathered and processed without the generous help of 
persons In the Department of Public Instruction, Of especially assistance were Leon J Alger 
Ferris N. Crawford, David C. Pitch, and Robert M. Winger. ® ’ 

Several decisions had to be made concerning curricular analysis. After long discussion with 

IZIZ Of IS^efe^rdf^ it was decided not to separate" off lce^Lca??Lf JoTdl^rS 

difficulties in classification Involved In the data. While we recognize the 

tinnf educational process, we felt that Its value was less In the voca- 

field of general education. As a result, many of our analyses dealt 
industry, in a similar fashion, counseling data which 

f inlng hiuf n i r'! research design was omitted because of the Inadequacy of de- 

fining hours, number of students, or even grade levels at which counseling Is offered. 

agaln^^J^fpli^f/r concerned the distinction between Industrial arts and vocational education. Here 
Sf ^ attempt be made to distinguish between these types of 

f ^**® P'oJ®°iio"« for Michigan were based almost exclusively on the census 
materials for Michigan. Most of the techniques used are described In the body of the report Tte 
demographlo data Is almost exclusively derived from Dr. Hiaden*s study of MlcW^n cLZ maierlfls 
and saved the project a great deal of time, effort, and money. materials 
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